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The momentous day was nearly at hand. On the morrow two 
great armies would clash along the hills of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. The results of the battle might possibly decide the 
course of the war. Massive numbers of men in gray and blue 
had been gathering for weeks to engage in an epic battle to 
defend their homes, traditions, and honor. 


Weather over the past several days had been pleasant with 
temperatures rising to the 50’s during the day. An inch or so 
of snow from the storm of December 6th and 7th still 
remained in the shadows and valleys, but much of the snow 
had melted. 


In the hills south of the city, near Hamilton’s Crossing, three 
generals in gray reconnoitered enemy positions and formulat- 
ed plans to meet the challenge that lay ahead. A tremendous 
weight of responsibility lay on the shoulders of these men, 
for thousands of men’s lives and the future of their country 
now rested with their decisions. No one knew this more 
profoundly than Generals Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
and J.E.B. Stuart. 


With the sounds of battle preparation echoing through the 
woodland hills and valleys, the three generals paused a 
moment to rest from their morning ride and water their 
horses. Stonewall Jackson knelt before the Lord and the men 
prayed for the Lord’s blessing and guidance to help them with 
their great task. Many men would turn to their God before 
battle, if not for themselves, then for their families. The 


Almighty would hear thousands of battlefield prayers that day. 
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April 28 ~ 29 
Join "Mr. Harpers Ferry” 
himself, Dennis Frye, for 
an in-depth look at the 
siege and surrender of 
Harpers Ferry in 1862. 
Sites on the tour include, 
Crampton's Gap, where 
the Union 6" Corps nearly 
raised the siege; Pleasant 
Valley, which was held by 
McLaw’s Confederates; 
"Stonewall" Jackson's 
positions on Schoolhouse 
Ridge, plus much more. 
Here is a rare opportunity 
to tour these sites with the 
leading authority on the 
subject. Optional tour on 
Friday will follow the 
escape of the Union 
Cavalry from Harpers 
Ferry. Talks on Friday 
evening with Frye and 
others. 
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July 26~ 30 


Chambersburg Civil War Tours 
and Seminars offers the best in 


Civil War lectures, tours, and the 
country’s leading historians and 


~ © guides. Please join us in 2006 as 


we visit the hallowed grounds of 
Antietam, Harpers Ferry, the 
Wildemess and Spotsylvania 
battlefields and take an in-depth 
look at the politics and events of 
Lincoln and his era. When you 
support Chambersburg Civil War 
Seminars and Tours you are 
helping to save our battlefields. 
To date we have raised more 
than $95,000 for battlefield 


‘September 22 ~ 4 


Join some of the country's 
leading Lincoln scholars as they 
cover themes such as politics, 
19th century culture, and the 
Lincoln Assassination. This 
year's event is filled with topics 
such as Lincoln at the Wills 
house in 
Gettysburg and 
the 
Underground 
Railroad in 
Pennsylvania. 
Speakers 
include William 
Blair, Edward Steers, Walter 
Powell and others. Reception 
and speaker Friday evening with 
a Candlelight walking tour and 
living history exhibit in 
Chambersburg. Saturday 
includes talks and lunch at the 
Four Points Sheraton, 
Chambersburg. Sunday will be 
an optional bus tour with Keven 
Walker, featuring “Booth in 
Charlestown”. 
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Join Ed Bearss, John Y. Simon, 
Charles Bracelen Flood, Richard 
Sommers, Jeffry Wert, and other 


Join Pulitzer Prize winning 
author James McPherson 
and nationally known 


Antietam scholars Ted 
Alexander, Ed Bearss, 
Dennis Frye and others for 
an in-depth look at the first 
four hours of America’s 
bloodiest day. During this 
tour we will visit a number 
of historic structures on the 
battlefield not generally 
open to the public. 


leading scholars for a detailed 
examination of Grant the 
commander 

and his 

Classic 

Campaign of 

spring and 

summer 

1864. 

Thursday 

sessions will be held at the Four 
Points Sheraton in 
Chambersburg. Friday tour 
busses will leave Chambersburg 
for Wilderness and Spotsylvania 
Battlefields, with a stay in 
Fredericksburg, VA. Saturday 
tour North Anna and Cold Harbor 
returning to Chambersburg 
Saturday. Sunday sessions will 
be held in Chambersburg. 
Optional tours will be provided on 
Wednesday, July 26, featuring 
Jubal Early’s Raid into Maryland 
and on Sunday, July 30, 
featuring McCausland’s Raid and 
the Burning of Chambersburg. 
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THE CIVIL WAR? 


Was Confederate defeat inevitable, or was there some combination of 
decisions and events that could have enabled the South to win its 
independence? A panel of distinguished Civil War historians tackles 
this long-debated question. —William W. Freehling, Allen C. Guelzo, 
Bruce Levine, Richard M. McMurry, James M. McPherson, and Stephen 
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“ W. Sears 
Detail from Kurz & Allison's “Battle of Antietam.” 26 AS PLAIN AS A DEEP SCAR 


(“Could the Confederacy Have Won the Civil War?” page 12) By 1864 Major General Winfield Scott Hancock had earned the 

- — common soldier’s respect as the best corps commander in the Army 
of the Potomac. A debilitating wound received at Gettysburg, 
however, had greatly affected the general, and when his famed II 
Corps met the enemy on August 25 at Reams’ Station, “Hancock the 
Superb” was anything but. —Allen C. Guelzo 


38 MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 


This second of a two-part, in-depth examination of the performance 
of Major General George Gordon Meade, commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, during the Battle of Gettysburg focuses on the general’s 
plans for, and actions during, the fighting on July 2 and 3. 

—Robert Himmer 


54 SUPPORTING THE TROOPS 


The bond between soldiers and civilians during the Civil War was 
strong, and took many forms. —Steven E. Woodworth 


64 THE WORST SIGHT | EVER SAW 


The story of the fierce battle at Peachtree Creek in Georgia on July 20, 
1864, as told from the perspective of the men of the 154th New York 
Infantry, a veteran regiment in Brigadier General John White Geary’s 
Second (“White Star”) Division. —Mark H. Dunkelman 


82 A PHILOSOPHER’S DEFENSE OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


In September 1863 Cambridge philosopher Henry Sidgwick received 
a lengthy letter about the war in America from his friend and former 
classmate Jermyn Cowell, son of the British economist and 
Confederate sympathizer John Welsford Cowell. Published here in its 
entirety, the younger Cowell’s letter provides an insightful look into 
British attitudes about the war. —Charles Priestley 
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Map detail: Meade’s Attack Plan, Afternoon of July 2, 1863. 
(“July 2-3, 1863” page 38) 
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Sutler cart at Bailey’s Cross Roads. 
(“Supporting the Troops” page 54) 
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Editorial 


HUNTERSTOWN 


AS WE HAVE REPORTED IN RECENT ISSUES, several 
high-profile preservation battles are currently being waged 
in Adams County, Pennsylvania, specifically around the 
town of Gettysburg. The 145-acre Daniel Lady farm, which 
straddles Hanover Road immediately east of the town, is 
threatened by proposed high-density development, and 
plans for a casino a little over a mile from East Cavalry Field 
(and less than two miles from town) promise to seriously 
impact the Gettysburg experience for visitors. 

Although the outcome of both proposals is still in 
question, there have been active efforts to stop, or at least 
check, the forces of development. At the Daniel Lady farm, 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association (GBPA) 
is trying to restrict future construction in the vicinity, and 
has received support from a variety of concerned citizens, 
inside and outside of town (see pp. 94-95 of this issue). 
Meanwhile, the proposed casino has drawn the ire of 
citizens, local and national preservation organizations, and 
Republican and Democratic politicians who are moving 
aggressively to block its construction. 

And there is another battle brewing in the Gettysburg 
area, one that has not received much attention. Developers 
now have their sights set on Hunterstown—an area four 
miles north of Gettysburg and the spot of fighting between 
Union and Confederate cavalry on July 2, 1863—where 
plans call for the construction of some 2,000 new houses. 
Gettysburg NMP ranger Troy Harman, who has met with 
the developers and advised them of the historical signifi- 
cance of the area, tells us that the planned houses “are one 
of three colors and all of the same design” —sure to stick out 
among Hunterstown’s “beautiful old homes.” He also says 
that their proposed location overlaps perhaps half of the 
principle Hunterstown battlefield, specifically east of the 
Hunterstown Road, where Michigan troopers led by the 
flamboyant George Armstrong Custer opposed Confederate 
horsemen under Wade Hampton. 

As is the case at the Daniel Lady farm, development in 
Hunterstown cannot be stopped altogether. However, it can 
be controlled, and the majority of the battlefield might 
perhaps be spared. Those interested in pledging their 
support should contact Laurie Harding, president of 
“Friends of Hunterstown,” at PopFam9@aol.com or 1975 
Shrivers Corner Road, Gettysburg, PA 17325. Action must 
be taken now, before it is too late. 


+ FEI NRE 


Lastly, our congratulations to historian Allen C. Guelzo, 
the author of one article and contributor to another in this 
issue, who recently was awarded the Union League Club of 
New York City’s Lincoln Medallion. It was an honor richly 


deserved. 
/uy 


BEST OF... 


Just got the latest issue [Vol. 9, No. 1] in 
the mail, and wanted to chime in for a com- 
ment. Love the new feature on what to do 
while visiting a battlefield [“Best Of... The 
Gettysburg Battlefield”, and I echo what au- 
thor Scott Hartwig said about getting out of 
the car and walking the ground. The oppor- 
tunities to do so at Gettysburg are even greater 
now, thanks to the tree cutting that has taken 
place there over the past few years. Now one 
can really see and maybe understand what 
went on during July 2, 1863, without having 
to imagine what the place looked like with- 
out all of those trees. 

Keep up the fine work. 

—Steve Basic, Oradell, New Jersey 


“CROSSFIRE” REBUTTALS 

I am writing in response to Dennis 
Middlebrooks’ comments in “Crossfire,” Vol- 
ume 9, Number 1. 

First, I’d like to say that North & South isa 
great magazine and I urge Mr. M. Edward 
Hughes [“Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 7] to keep get- 
ting it. Also, I like the “Crossfire” letters and 
different opinions of those who take the time 
to write in. So others may best judge my opin- 
ions, I'd like to point out that I am an Irish- 
Catholic who has lived in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton all of his life, and I have traveled 
throughout the East Coast from Maine to 
Florida. 

Much has been said and written about the 
War Between the States/Civil War and the 
people who lived during the period, and few 
would argue today that slavery was ever right 
in any country or land, or at any time. 

The United States struggled with how best 
to end slavery from its very beginning, and in- 
herited this great evil from England. Fortu- 
nately in 1866 the United States finally ended 
it; but nearly one hundred years later Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King and other great people still had 
much to fight for to ensure equality in our great 
nation. 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


. Crossfire 


How easy it would be to change things in 
hindsight, including the wrongs (as judged by 
today’s values) of others who came before us. 
Many of us study these areas to better under- 
stand history, so that perhaps we can make the 
future brighter for all who live in our country 
by not repeating the mistakes of the past. 

I don’t think we can do that effectively by 
pointing fingers at the leaders of the North or 
South. Both sides made many poor decisions 
that led to war, and 600,000 people died as a 
result of their mistakes, ignorance, and poor 
judgment. 

Mr. Middlebrooks’ questioning of Confed- 
erate generals Robert E. Lee and Thomas 
Jackson’s Christianity strikes me as being ig- 
norant. Lee and Jackson were Virginians and 
they fought for their beloved state. Both op- 
posed slavery, and were against secession. I 
believe Lee and Jackson and many others in 
this era where caught up in the tide of war that 
none wanted but few could stop. Certainly, the 
same argument could be made for President 
Lincoln & General U.S. Grant. 

If I may recommend two books to help 
clarify the questions regarding Lee and Jack- 
son, please read Stonewall Jackson by James 1. 
Robertson and The Wartime Papers of R.E. Lee 
by Clifford Dowdey. 

Lastly, I can’t help but think of all those 
who prayed to God to prevent the war, for the 
safety of their loved ones, and for the speedy 
end to the conflict so that peace could again 
grace the land. How many parents, friends, and 
family members are making similar prayers 
tonight? 

I'll close with this final perspective: “If God 
couldn’t stop the war, what man or woman 
could have?” 

—Michael J. O’Connell 
Andover, Massachusetts 


2 Re 


As a grandson—not a great-grandson— 
of a Confederate veteran I deplore the ill-tem- 
pered diatribe of David Caskey directed at Dr. 
Harold Holzer and his article on Lincoln 
[“Crossfire,” Vol. 8, No. 7]. Thankfully 
Caskey’s mental and emotional rigidity is not 
commonplace today. Neither Dr. Holzer’s bal- 
ance and fairness as a scholar nor Lincoln’s 
greatness as a leader are diminished by this 
sort of thing. 

Caskey’s letter reminds me of a similar dis- 
play of closed thinking I experienced recently 
at a local bookstore. I was holding a copy of 
North & South when I was approached by a 
gentleman who said, “I see that you are inter- 
ested in the War of Northern Aggression.” 
When I replied that no, I was interested in the 
American Civil War, he said, “You're a Yankee, 
aren’t you.” 
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I gave him briefly my credentials as a Con- 
federate grandson and lifetime Texan and then 
added, “But | am thankful that the North won.” 

“Why?” he asked in shock. 

“Because,” | responded, “a southern victory 
would have established the principle of seces- 
sion and we would have five or six squabbling 
countries where now we have one. And in that 
case, who would have been here strong enough 
to stop Hitler?” He looked at me querulously 
and walked away muttering, “Damn Yankee!” 

—C. W. Christian, Waco, Texas 


* OF se 


I would like to respond to two letters that 
appeared in the January issue [“Crossfire,” Vol. 
8, No. 7]. These letters both included statements 
that have been repeated over the years and are 
absolutely false. David Caskey, in his attack on 
President Lincoln, totally failed to point out that 
Lincoln’s counterpart, Jefferson Davis (who 
bought and sold slaves and advocated expand- 
ing the institution into the western territories), 
took his own liberties with the Confederate 
Constitution. Why didn’t Mr. Caskey point out 
that Article 1, Section 9, Line 3, of this docu- 
ment granted Davis the exact same power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus? And this 
the Confederate Congress did, at Davis’ request, 
in the winter session of 1863-1864. Jefferson 
Davis enforced acts concerning draft laws, im- 
pressments, confiscatory taxation, and eco- 
nomic management, all in violation of the 
“States’ Rights” doctrine. The state of South 
Carolina repeatedly interfered with freedom of 
the press by stopping mail delivery of abolition- 
ist newspapers. Why isn’t this ever pointed out 
by Southern apologists? Mr. Caskey claims that 
Lincoln brought on the war. What a bunch of 
nonsense! The South started the war by firing 
on Fort Sumter. Period. 

In addition, M. Edward Hughes’ letter re- 
peats the age-old lie that Lee and Jackson dis- 
approved of slavery. Both men were slave 
OWNERS! Frank Vandiver, in his biography 
Mighty Stonewall, pointed out that Jackson was 
not opposed to slavery and acquired several 
house servants in the late 1850s. As for Lee, he 
owned at least three slaves according to his 1846 
will. And when he inherited his father-in-law’s 
slaves, the terms of the will required him to free 
those slaves within five years. If Lee opposed 
slavery, why did he wait the full five years be- 
fore carrying out the terms of the will, as re- 
quired by law? Instead, he used these slaves to 
work his estate and even rented out some of 
them in order to raise money. Lee did not vol- 
untarily free these slaves. 

One final note about Mr. Hughes’ letter. I 
realize that neo-Confederates’ rewriting of his- 
tory requires them to make outrageous state- 
ments in the face of the historical record. But I 
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would like Hughes to explain something to me. 

How is starting and pursuing a war that led to 
the deaths of 600,000 people “Christian”? 

—Robert Bundy 

Sacramento, California 


CONFEDERATE POWDER WORKS 

While I enjoyed “The Ten Greatest Suc- 
cesses of the Civil War” (North & South, Vol. 8, 
No. 7), the panelists omitted a signal Confed- 
erate success—Jefferson Davis’ selection of 
George Washington Rains to construct a gun- 
powder mill for the Confederacy. 

When the war began, existing Confeder- 
ate stockpiles of gunpowder were woefully in- 
sufficient for a protracted struggle. The few 
small powder mills in the South were inad- 
equate for the task, and the 
importation of gunpowder 
through the blockade was 
expensive and unreliable. 

For reasons too numer- 
ous to list here, Rains se- 
lected Augusta, Georgia, for 
the site of the Confederate 
Powder Works. Production 
commenced less than a year 
later and by war’s end over 
3,000,000 pounds of gun- 
powder had been manufac- 
tured. Enough gunpowder 
was produced at the Pow- 
der Works to meet the 
needs of the Confederate 
armies and yet a surplus of 70,000 pounds of 
gunpowder remained in the magazines at the 
end of the war. 

The full story of gunpowder manufacture 
in Augusta will be told in my forthcoming book 
(with co-authors Charles D. Ross, Gordon A. 
Blaker, Stephanie A.T. Jacobe, and Theodore P. 
Savas) Never for Want of Powder: The Confed- 
erate Powder Works at Augusta, Georgia (at 
press; University of South Carolina Press). 

—Chip Bragg 
Thomasville, Georgia 
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OOPS... 

Your magazine is great—informative and 
entertaining. The article by David S. Reynolds 
on John Brown [“John Brown, the Election of 
Lincoln, and the Civil War,” in NeS, Vol. 9, No. 
1] met both of those criteria. One small error: 
his statement that eleven states seceded be- 
tween December 1860 and March 1861. As you 
well know, seven states seceded during that 
period and before Lincoln’s inauguration while 
four more joined them after the April 12 firing 
on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
volunteers. 

—Edward H. Bonekemper, III 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 


THE TEN MOST OVERRATED 
SUCCESSES 

Many of the events discussed in your “Ten 
Greatest Successes of the Civil War” article 


(North & South, Vol. 8, No. 7) are suggestive of 
another list: the ten most overrated successes 
of the Civil War. That list would include: 

1, Sherman’s March to the Sea. It was a 
great P.R. stunt, which didn’t end the war one 
day sooner. The end couldn't come until Lee’s 
army was defeated, an event that occurred with- 
out Sherman’s help; and once Lee surrendered, 
the Confederacy was “gone up,” regardless of 
where Sherman happened to be. 

2. The Emancipation Proclamation /Black 
Troops. Slavery was in peril with or without the 
proclamation (slavery cannot be maintained 
when civil order breaks down). With or with- 
out slavery, England and France weren't going 
to recognize the Confederacy until it could 
prove its viability by winning the war. The stra- 


The Augusta Powder Works. 


tegic advantages of emancipation (more ditch 
diggers for the Union army, to counter those 
already employed by the Confederates) were 
offset by increased Confederate resolve caused 
by the proclamation. And while 200,000 troops 
are nothing to sneeze at, they didn’t signifi- 
cantly further Union victory, given the huge su- 
periority in numbers already enjoyed by the 
North (which was turning away recruits by 
1865). 

3. The Blockade/Fall of New Orleans. The 
South produced plenty of food, clothing, mus- 
kets, gunpowder, and bullets. What it lacked 
was a decent railroad system to get these ne- 
cessities where needed. Since iron and rails 
could not conveniently be imported from over- 
seas even without a war going on, it was the 
lack of a southern industrial base, and not the 
loss of ports, that produced the transportation 
problem and hence local shortages of needed 
goods. 

4. Jackson’s Valley Campaign (or any other 
brilliant Confederate campaign, for that mat- 
ter). All such successes were of temporary ben- 
efit, hence insignificant in the big scheme of 
things. 

5. Union military successes. Although more 
significant than Confederate successes (in that 
each was another turn of the screw), no one 
Union military success (save the fall of Peters- 
burg) had any significant influence on the out- 
come of the war. 
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This is not to say that particular events 
could not be significant. Lincoln’s tenacity at 
preserving the Union (which motivated his 
shrewdest actions: goading the South Carolin- 
ians into firing the first shot and appointing 
U.S. Grant to lead the Union armies) and 
Grant’s equal tenacity (which led him to Pe- 
tersburg and victory) were war-winning, hence 
significant, successes. 

I’ve mentioned Petersburg twice, which is 
no accident. Contrary to the popular image of 
a static siege, Petersburg involved continual 
movements of Federal troops, now feinting to 
the right while trying to flank Lee on the left. 
Grant continued this one-two punch combi- 
nation until Lee was on the ropes. The final left 
jab (at Five Forks) knocked Lee right out of the 
ring. The dogged pursuit to Appomattox was 
another success, but a less-dogged one would 
not have changed the result, since an army be- 
reft of artillery and supply lines, as Lee’s was, 
cannot long endure. Since Grant's Petersburg 
Campaign won the war, I was amazed to see it 
on no one’s list of the ten greatest successes. 

To shift gears, I was interested in the ar- 
ticle on what to call the Civil War [John Coski, 
“The War Between the Names,” Vol. 8, No. 7], 
having researched the name applied by nine- 
teenth-century case law. A few observations: 

1, The debate over what kind of a war to 
call it skips over the point that it was quite a 
coup for the South to have it called a “war” at 
all, since elevation of the conflict above a mere 
“rebellion” brought the rules of war into play, 
saving captured Confederates from hanging. 

2. Although “civil war” was often used dur- 
ing the war, it was always without an article or 
with the article “a” in front. It was not capital- 
ized, nor with “the” in front. Thus, in wartime 
usage, “civil war” was used as a description (of- 
ten legal) of the war, not as a title or name for 
the war. 

3. Despite being used once during the war, 
“War Between the States” is cumbersome, un- 
grammatical (“between” should be “among”), 
and misleading, since it makes it sound as if 
there were no Federal or Confederate govern- 
ments involved. 

4. “War for the Union” was used during the 
war, but is cumbersome and one-sided. 

5. “The Rebellion” is short and was also 
used during the war, but denies the conflict the 
dignity of a war, contrary to the case law. 

6. “The War of the Rebellion” is cumber- 
some and oxymoronic since, legally speaking, 
a war and a rebellion are two different things. 

Since the participants did not have a good 
name for the war they fought, we can pick our 
own. “The Civil War” has the virtue of sim- 
plicity, understandability (unless you're an En- 
glishman, everyone knows which war you're 
talking about), universality (it is a term used 
by both Northerners and Southerners, both at 
the time and since), and neutrality (to all but 
the most rabid partisans). It may not be the 
most accurate term (continued on page 94) 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Strange War of Brigadier 
General William N.R. Beall, CSA 
William Nelson Rector Beall was 
born in Bardstown, Kentucky, on March 
20, 1825, and raised in Arkansas. In 1844 
he was appointed to the United States 
Military Academy, from which he gradu- 
ated thirtieth in the class of 1848 (among 
his classmates were the future generals 
John Buford and Nathan “Shanks” 
Evans). Beall spent the next dozen years 
on the frontier, where he took part in 
many a clash with the Indians while 
transferring from the infantry to the cav- 


By the outbreak of the Civil War in 
April 1861 Beall was a captain in the Ist 
USS. Cavalry, and in August he somewhat 
belatedly decided to join the Confed- 
eracy; he received an appointment as 
captain in the regular army, with his 
commission back-dated to mid-March. 
Serving under Earl Van Dorn in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, Beall was commis- 
sioned a brigadier general in April 1862. 
After commanding a brigade of cavalry 
for a time, he was assigned to head the 
Confederate garrison at Port Hudson in 
Louisiana. Although later superseded in 
command at Port Hudson, Beall contin- 
ued to lead a brigade in the garrison, and 
became a prisoner of war when the post 
was surrendered to Union forces on July 
9. While most of the troops were quickly 
paroled, Beall and several others were not 
exchanged, and were sent to the prison 
at Johnson’s Island, Ohio. 

In November 1864 negotiations be- 
tween the Union and Confederate armies 
led to a convention on the supply of 
Confederate troops held as prisoners of 
war by the Union. This agreement pro- 
vided that the Confederacy could send 
certain quantities of cotton through the 
Union lines at Mobile, where it would 
be shipped to New York for sale, with the 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


proceeds to be used to procure clothing 
and other supplies for rebel prisoners of 
war. The agreement included a provision 
for the parole of one or more Confeder- 
ate general officers to oversee the work. 

Major General Isaac R. Trimble, 
who had been captured during Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg, promptly volun- 
teered himself and several other officers 
being held at Fort Warren, in Boston har- 
bor. U.S. Grant agreed to let Trimble 
serve, but suggested that in the event he 
was unable to do so, William N. R. Beall, 
also at Fort Warren, be given the assign- 
ment. Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan- 
ton believed that Trimble could not be 
trusted, and that he, as “the most dan- 
gerous rebel in our hands,” would try to 
turn the assignment to the Confederacy’s 
advantage. So the job went to Beall, who, 
Stanton wrote, “is believed to be unex- 
ceptionable.” Beall was paroled on De- 
cember 6, 1864, and traveled to New York 
to begin his work. 

In New York, Beall worked closely 
with his official U.S. Army contact, 
Brigadier General Halbert E. Paine, who 
had lost a leg at Port Hudson. Within a 
few days Beall had opened an office at 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> Tradition has it that while a cadet at 
West Point, John Pope (class of ’42), 
who would later turn in a less-than- 
sterling performance in command of 
the Army of Virginia in 1862, invented 
the buttoned “fly” for trousers, in 
place of a flap such as was until re- 
cently still worn by sailors. 

> Although negative feelings about Brit- 
ain ran high in the United States dur- 
ing the “Trent Affair,” in the aftermath 
of the death of Queen Victoria’s hus- 
band, Prince Albert, in December 
1861, despite the threat of war be- 
tween the two powers, flags in New 
York and several other cities were low- 
ered to half-staff in recognition of his 
efforts to defuse the crisis. 

> The “Duquesne Grays,’ a militia com- 
pany from Pittsburgh that had served 
in the Mexican War, brought about 
eighty men to the Civil War, and con- 
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75 Murray Street, just two blocks west 
of city hall. To indicate his presence, Beall 
posted a sign in the window that read: 


Brig. Gen. W. N. R. Beall, C. S. Army, 

Agent to Supply Prisoners of War 
Seemingly innocuous, the sign quickly 
attracted unfavorable attention—The 
New York Tribune objected to the term 
“C.S. Army, as implying the legitimacy 
of the Confederacy. Beall reworded the 
sign to read: 


Brig. Gen. W. N. R. Beall, 
Confederate Agent to Supply 
Prisoners of War 


The mini-brouhaha died down, despite 
the continued reference to the Confed- 
eracy. 

Meanwhile, Beall seems to have had 
complete freedom of movement in New 
York City. For a time he resided at the 
posh Saint Nicholas Hotel on Broadway 
and Spring Street. Popular with South- 
ern businessmen visiting New York be- 
fore the war, the Saint Nicholas, which 
opened in 1853, was likened by one re- 
porter to a Florentine palazzo, and a food 
critic wrote that “eating in the dining 
room was an unforgettable experience.” 


tributed one major general, nine colo- 
nels, four lieutenant colonels, six ma- 
jors, twenty captains, and twenty-nine 
lieutenants to the Union cause. 

> In 1855 the North Carolina legislature 
declared that the Melungeon Indians 
were descendants of the “Lost Colony 
of Roanoke” and legally whites, while 
the Tennessee legislature declared that 
they were “persons of color,” decisions 
that created some problems later, 
when the Confederate Conscription 
Bureau cast its net for manpower. 

> During his tour of duty with the 2nd 
Cavalry on the Texas frontier in the 
late 1850s, Lieutenant Colonel Rob- 
ert E. Lee kept a pet rattlesnake, which 
he fed frogs and mice. 

> Officers on distant western posts who 
resigned from the U.S. Army to “Go 
South” in 1861 sometimes left their 
families behind, trusting in the chiv- 
alry of their erstwhile comrades to see 


“In battle, a general’s duties insofar as they are reducible to rule, 
are—first, to fight; second, to fight to the best advantage.” 


—Brigadier General Charles F. Smith to Brigadier General Lew Wallace, September 1861. 


But Beall stayed there for only a few days, 
perhaps uncomfortable—or unwel- 
come—because the hotel had been one 
of those that Confederate agents had at- 
tempted to burn the previous Novem- 
ber. He relocated to a suite at the less ex- 
pensive Saint Julian Hotel, though often 
taking his meals at the opulent New York 
Hotel on Broadway near Waverly Place, 
perhaps because it was widely rumored 
to be a hotbed of Confederate spies. The 
New York, opened in 1844, was the first 
American hotel to offer room service and 
ala carte dining, so Beall appears to have 
lived well while in New York. 
Meanwhile, a thousand bales of cot- 
ton were supposed to be shipped from 
Mobile, still in Confederate hands, on a 
U.S. Navy transport. But the shipment 
was delayed. Communications between 
the respective governments and officials 
in the Mobile area were hampered by bu- 
reaucratic procedures, then the vessel 
designated to carry the supplies proved 
too small to haul a thousand bales, re- 
quiring some hasty negotiations to allow 
the shipment to be made in two stages, 
and so forth. While waiting for the ship- 
ment, Beall put his time to good use. 


them safely home, a trust that was not 

betrayed. 
> So generously were brevet promo- 
tions awarded during the Mexican 
War that 224 of the 964 officers re- 
maining in the regular army afterward 
held at least one, including such no- 
tables as Robert E. Lee, George B. 
McClellan, Ulysses S. Grant, Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, and many more who 
would attain some fame during the 
Civil War. 
During 1862 the Richmond depot of 
the Confederacy’s Quartermaster 
Department produced an average of 
2,500 uniforms a day, with sixty men 
cutting cloth and about 2,000 women 
sewing, mostly by hand. 
On the eve of the war, General-in- 
Chief Winfield Scott resided in 
Wormley’s Hotel, owned by the pros- 
perous caterer James T. Wormley, a 
free man of color. 


wnt Print Collection 


Frank & Marie T. We 


Above: Fort Lafayette, built 
upon a shoal in New York 
Harbor about four hundred 
yards from Long Island. 
Right: Brigadier Generals 
William N.R. Beall (left) and 
Halbert E. Paine. 


Under the terms of | 
the agreement between | 
the two armies, one of- 
ficer at each prisoner-of- 
war camp was to be des- 
ignated as the local agent 
for the management of the supplies. For 
camps where there were no officers, the 
senior non-commissioned officer was to 
be temporarily assigned the task, until 
commissioned officers could be paroled 
to assume the job. At their camps, these 
officers were to assess needs, forward re- 
quests for supplies to Beall, and then dis- 
tribute the goods once they arrived. So 
Beall spent part of his time, both in Bos- 
ton and later in New York, writing re- 
quests for additional officers to be pa- 
roled. 

Beall also examined clothing, shoes, 
and other supplies to evaluate their qual- 
ity, securing samples from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Once 
satisfied as to quality and price, he ap- 
parently made tentative agreements with 
several suppliers, so that he could act 
quickly once money became available. In 
fact, the delay in getting the cotton 
shipped was so exasperating that Beall 
even requested permission to visit Wash- 
ington in the hope of expediting mat- 
ters. When that was denied, he offered 
to buy supplies on credit, his own if nec- 


essary. While Paine was willing to agree 
to this, Major General Henry Halleck, 
who was what we would today call chief- 
of-staff of the army, refused, thinking 
that it would imply recognition of the 
Confederacy’s legitimacy. So opposed 
was Halleck to the arrangements made 
by Grant regarding the supply of pris- 
oners that on January 6, 1865, the cot- 
ton still not having been procured, he 
suspended Beall’s parole and had him in- 
carcerated in Fort Lafayette, on a rocky 
islet in The Narrows between Brooklyn 
and Staten Island. General Paine seems 
to have been embarrassed by this, for he 
wrote Beall, “If you will be kind enough 
to be ready at your office at 1 o'clock this 
afternoon I will call for you with a car- 
riage. We can go thence to your quarters 
for your baggage.” Paine also postponed 
Beall’s transfer to Fort Lafayette by a 
couple of days due to inclement weather, 
which would have made a boat ride to 
the fort a risky matter. 

Beall’s parole was restored on Janu- 
ary 23, when word came that the cotton 
had finally been shipped. The first ship- 
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ment, of 828 bales, arrived at Pier 41 on 
the East River aboard the transport Aft- 
lanta on January 28. There were still ob- 
stacles, as the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
promptly demanded payment of port 
duties, at two cents a pound, which en- 
tailed some quick letter writing until the 
matter was resolved (it had to be paid). 
The cotton was sold on February 8 for a 
net yield of $331,789.66. The proceeds 
from the sale of the first shipment of cot- 
ton was sufficient to procure 20,000 sets 
of gray coats and pants and 20,000 blan- 
kets, plus socks, underwear, and other 
goods, and Beall soon began shipping 
supplies. The balance of the shipment, 
172 bales, arrived soon afterward in an- 
other vessel. Subsequent loads of cotton 
were delivered in small lots through the 
lines. Shipments continued until almost 
the final days of the Confederacy. 

Beall was finally released on August 
2, 1865. After the war, he moved to St. 
Louis, Missouri, and engaged in business 
as a general commission merchant; per- 
haps the experience gained in organiz- 
ing, procuring, and distributing supplies 


Thaddeus Stevens Relents 

Simon Cameron, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s first secretary of war, had a repu- 
tation for being a tad light fingered, per- 
haps because some seriously shady deals 
took place during his tenure at the War 
Department. For example, on one oc- 
casion a batch of condemned muskets 
that the army sold for scrap at $2 apiece 
were bought back by the War Depart- 
ment at $22 each! 

Thaddeus Stevens, the 
Radical Republican sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, 
was rather hardnosed 


of Congress 


Both Library 


Simon 
Cameron (left) 
and Thaddeus 
Stevens (above). 


10 


| for Confederate prisoners of war served 


as a good introduction to his new busi- 
ness. He died on July 26, 1883, in Mc- 
Minnville, Tennessee. 


NOTE: Erected in 1857, the building in 
which Beall set up his office, 75 Murray 


| Street, was designed by the noted archi- 


| tect and inventor James Bogardus, who 


| pioneered the use of iron framing and 


cast-iron facades for buildings. Done 
in a Venetian Gothic style, the build- 


| ing is a registered architectural land- 
| mark. Damaged by flying debris during 


the terrorist attack on the nearby World 
Trade Center on September 11, 2001, it 
has since been repaired, and recently ap- 
peared in an episode of the television 
show Law & Order. 

The Saint Nicholas Hotel, where 
Beall lived for most of his stay in New 
York, has long since disappeared, though 


| part of the building still remains, on the 


southwest corner of Broadway and 
Spring Street. The St. Justin, where he first 
lived when he began his work, and the 
New York Hotel, where he often took his 


about anything that detracted from 
winning the war, such as corruption in 
high places. He also had a rather acer- 
bic wit. 

One day the subject of Cameron’s 


| honesty arose during a conversation be- 


tween Stevens and President Lincoln. Af- 
ter hearing Stevens out, the president 
said, “You don’t mean to say you think 
Cameron would steal?” 

“No,” came the quick reply, “I don’t 
think he would steal a red-hot stove.” 
Amused, Lincoln—who apparently 

already had his suspicions about 
the secretary of war—repeated 
the tale to Cameron himself. 
Needless to say, Cameron did 
not take it in good humor, and 
demanded that Stevens make a 
public retraction. 
Naturally, Stevens resisted, 
and scolded the president for re- 
peating what had been a private 
comment. But Lincoln pressed 
Stevens to withdraw the remark, to pre- 
serve peace in the government. 
Finally Stevens assented, saying, “I 
believe I told you he would not steal a 
red-hot stove. I will now take that back.” 
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75 Murray Street 


meals, are both long gone. Beall’s other 
New York “residence,” Fort Lafayette, was 
demolished in the early 1960s to make 
way for the Brooklyn tower of the 
Verazzano-Narrows Bridge. 


BIOFILE 
Johnny Shiloh—The Drummer 
Boy of Chickamauga 

In 1959, Johnny Shiloh, a novel by 
James A. Rhodes, was published by 
Howard W. Sams & Co. of New York. It 
was based on the adventures of the 
youthful Union drummer boy Johnny 
Clem, also know as “Johnny Shiloh” and 
the “Drummer Boy of Chickamauga.” In 
1963 Walt Disney turned the book into a 
movie, Johnny Shiloh, with a youthful 
Kevin Corcoran in the starring role. The 
song “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” was written about Clem, as was 
Samuel J. Muscroft’s 1870 play The 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh. 

During the war Clem was, for very 
different reasons, a national figure in 
both the North and the South. The North 
bragged about his adventures and ex- 
tolled the pre-teen Johnny as an example 
of devotion to the cause, while the South 
held him up as evidence of the extremes 
to which the Union was going to try to 
win the war. 

But what is the truth about Clem 
and his legend? 

There really was a Johnny Clem 
(originally Klem), and he really did tag 


along behind a Union regiment when he 
was nine years old, becoming a drummer 
boy and then later being allowed to en- 
list, making him perhaps the youngest 
person ever to serve in the U.S. Army. 
Many parts of his legend are (with mi- 
nor variations) true, but the facts about 
the two most famous parts—his partici- 
pation at the battles of Shiloh and 
Chickamauga—differ from the fable. He 
may never have been at Shiloh, and he 
may never have had the adventure at 
Chickamauga that was credited to him. 

The traditional version of the 
Johnny Clem legend is that Johnny, in- 
spired by Abraham Lincoln’s call for vol- 
unteers to fight the secessionists, ran away 
from his boyhood home in Newark, 
Ohio, to tag along behind the 22nd 
Michigan Infantry. The unit adopted him 
as a mascot, then made him a drummer 
boy, and finally allowed him to sign on. 
He took part in the Battle of Shiloh, 
where cannon fire blew the drum out of 
his hands, and Chickamauga, where he 
shot and killed (or at least wounded) a 
Confederate colonel who was trying to 
take him prisoner. He was later captured 
at Chickamauga but escaped, only to be 
caught again a month later. He served two 
months as a “guest” of the Confeder- 
ates—and Southern poster child for a 
“look what the Union has come to, en- 
listing children” campaign—before being 
exchanged. Clem is also supposed to have 
taken part in action at Perryville, 
Murfreesboro, and Atlanta. After the war, 
Grant appointed him a second lieuten- 
ant, and Clem served until 1915, when 
he retired from the army with the rank 
of brigadier general. He was the last Civil 
War veteran in active service. 

The main thread of the story is true, 
though there is dispute over some details, 
such as what unit Clem first joined and 
whether he ran away from home once or 
several times before connecting with a 
Union regiment. It is undisputed that 
Clem was born in Newark, Ohio, on Au- 
gust 13, 1851, and that he ran away from 
home to join up with the Union army 
before his tenth birthday. He is supposed 
to have drilled in Newark with the 3rd 
Ohio before being turned away because 
of his age when he tried to join the unit, 
since drummer boys were supposed to be 
twelve or older. There is evidence that 
Clem joined the 24th Ohio as well as the 
22nd Michigan. (Some sources have him 


joining the 22nd Massachusetts or the 
22nd Wisconsin, likely confusing these 
units with the 22nd Michigan.) 

Then there is the matter of Shiloh. 
“Records documenting his enlistment in 
the army do not support his later recol- 
lections of being present at Shiloh in 
April 1862,” says Stacy D. Allen, supervi- 
sory park ranger at Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park. “In fact,” Allen says, “the Michi- 
gan regiment in which he served (the 
22nd Michigan) was not organized until 
August 1862.” 


Library of Congress 


John Clem 


Clem always claimed he was at 
Shiloh. But, if so, it was not with the 22nd 
Michigan. However, a letter from John- 
ny’s sister, Lizzie, quoted by Greg Pavelka, 
who did extensive research on Clem, says 
that Clem was with the 24th Ohio be- 
fore joining the 22nd Michigan, and the 
24th Ohio was at Shiloh. Her comment 
is, however, the only mention of Clem 
joining the 24th Ohio, and Clem him- 
self claimed he was with the 22nd Michi- 
gan. Also, there is no mention of Clem 
in any of the records of the 24th Ohio, It 
is possible, however, that Clem was tag- 
ging along with the 24th Ohio at Shiloh, 
and left that regiment, in which he was 
never officially enlisted, to join the 22nd 
Michigan, though Pavelka considers 
this unlikely. 


————_—_——— Ee —e——————————__eee 


It was during the period between the 
battles at Shiloh and Chickamauga, in 
May 1863 at Nashville, that Clem was of- 
ficially enrolled as a member of the 22nd 
Michigan. He was given a specially made 
small uniform and a cut-down musket. 

Both Clem and the 22nd Michigan 
were at Chickamauga, but, according to 
Pavelka, there is no record of any Con- 
federate colonel at the battle coming into 
contact with the 22nd Michigan after 
having been wounded or killed—the leg- 
end has both versions. There is informa- 
tion, however, that a mounted orderly of 
the 54th Virginia, which had come up be- 
hind Clem’s unit on Horseshoe Ridge and 
was responsible for capturing the 22nd’s 
colors, was shot. It is possible that Clem 
shot that orderly and mistook the rank 
of his attacker, since the man was 
mounted. 

It does appear to be true, however, 
that Clem was later taken prisoner at 
Chickamauga and escaped by playing 
dead. It is also true that he was captured 
again in October 1863, at which time his 
uniform was taken away from him. This 
reportedly upset him greatly, especially 
the loss of his cap, which he said had three 
bullet holes in it. It was after this latter 
capture that Johnny was used as a pro- 
paganda item by the Confederacy. He was 
paroled either a month or two later, re- 
turned to duty, and made an orderly on 
the staff of General George Thomas, 
where he became a dispatch rider. On one 
occasion a pony was shot out from un- 
der him. 

After the war, the record seems 
clearer. Clem was made a second lieuten- 
ant by Grant and served in the army— 
largely with the Quartermaster Corps— 
until his retirement in 1916 as a major 
general. 

Always the warhorse, Clem volun- 
teered to return to active duty when the 
U.S. entered World War I in 1917, but in 
ironic juxtaposition to his Civil War ser- 
vice, he was turned down because of his 
age. He died in 1937 at age eighty-five and 
was buried with full military orders in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

His gravestone bears the inscription, 
“The Drummer Boy of Chickamauga.” 


a it 


In addition to the works noted above, 
Johnny Clem was honored with many 
other literary (continued on page 95) 
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COULD THE CONFEDERACY HAVE 


W AR? William W. Freehling, Allen C. Guelzo, Bruce Levine, 

e Richard M. McMurry, James M. McPherson, and Stephen W. Sears 
Confederate soldiers roll up their battle flag for the last time in Richard Norris Brooke’s “Furling the Flag.” 
Courtesy West Point Museum, U.S. Military Academy. 
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WON THE CIVIL 


ED.: RECENT NORTH & SOUTH DISCUSSION ARTICLES 
have focused on what have been described by our read- 
ers as “top ten” lists—in which panels of historians have 
ranked the best and worst Civil War generals, and the 
war's biggest blunders and greatest successes. Though 
these were popular and informative exercises, we felt it 
time fora change. This time, we have assembled six dis- 
tinguished Civil War scholars and asked them to an- 
swer one of the most fundamental questions: Could the 
Confederacy have won the war? As always, participants 
were allowed to respond to the question in any way they 
saw fit. We only suggested that they begin their answers 
with a Yes or No. 

Taking part are: Bruce Levine, professor of history 
at the University of California, Santa Cruz, and author 
of Confederate Emancipation: Southern Plans to Arm and 
Free Slaves during the Civil War (Oxford, 2005); Will- 
iam W. Freehling, Singletary Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Kentucky and Senior Fellow at the Vir- 
ginia Foundation for the Humanities in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, and author of the forthcoming Road to Dis- 
union, Volume 2, Secessionists Triumphant, 1854-1861 
(Oxford, 2007); Allen C. Guelzo, Henry R. Luce Profes- 
sor of the Civil War Era and director of Civil War Era 
Studies at Gettysburg College and author of Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation: The End of Slavery in 
America (Simon & Schuster, 2004); Richard M. 
McMurry, a freelance historian based in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, and author of The Fourth Battle of Winchester: 
Toward a New Civil War Paradigm (Kent State, 2002); 
James M. McPherson, George Henry Davis 1886 Pro- 
fessor of American History Emeritus at Princeton Uni- 
versity and author of Battle Cry of Freedom: The Civil 
War Era (Oxford, 1988); and Stephen W. Sears, the au- 
thor or editor of eleven books dealing with the Civil 
War, the most recent being Gettysburg (Houghton | 
Mifflin, 2003). 


* * + 


WILLIAM FREEHLING: You bet the Confederates could 
have won the Civil War—if the Confederacy could have 
marshaled all southern resources. First of all, as Abraham 
Lincoln saw very clearly, if the four Border South states 
had seceded and contributed all their might to the Con- 
federacy, the Union might have faced an insurmount- 
able task. Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware 
controlled highly strategic terrain, plus a disproportion- 
ate share of southern cities, industries, and railroads, 
plus over a third of the southern population. 

Secondly, if the four million southern slaves had 
been available to the Confederate army (instead of a 
major source of Union recruits in the last half of the 
Civil War), Jefferson Davis would have enjoyed an enor- 
mously stronger military machine (and an enormously 
stronger economic machine, if over half a million slaves 
had not fled to the Union ranks). In all, southern folk 
who fought in the Union army, black and white, replaced 
every slain Union solder, with enough troops left over 
to fill Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. 
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Thirdly, if the Confederacy had fought a purely guerilla, 
totally defensive war, the seceded states just might have pre- 
vailed. The defense held huge advantages in Civil War combat, 
and guerilla warfare always has its advantages, as we have 
learned all too well in Iraq and Vietnam. 


But all three of these “ifs” would have required a different | 


southern culture. The Border South remained in the Union 
because most of its areas contained too few black belts and too 
many affinities with the North. Confederates shunned the use 
of black soldiers until very late in the war, and then lamely, for 
fear that slavery would dissolve. And the Confederacy did not, 
by and large, fight a guerilla war because inviting Union troops 
into black belt domains might have again dissolved slavery— 


and because aggressive defense had long been the signature of 
the honorable, mainly southern supporter of slavery. The | 
Confederacy’s military problem, in short, was not inadequate | 


southern resources but inadequate ability to marshal all re- 
sources. The insurmountable problem was not narrowly mili- 
tary, but broadly social, and in particular profoundly a conse- 
quence of a southern social structure featuring slavery. 

As to whether the Confederacy could have won the Civil 
War with the segment of southern resources that Jefferson 
Davis could control, again, sure the Rebels could have tri- 
umphed, ifthe Union had not taken advantage of all the north- 
ern resources plus a portion of southern resources. Resources 
alone don’t win wars. Superior marshaling of superior re- 
sources triumphs. Long ago, the brilliant historian David Pot- 
ter pointed out that if the Confederacy and the Union had 
switched presidents, Jefferson Davis would have lost all over 
again. But the North had Lincoln. Lincoln’s growing capacity 
to take advantage of all his strengths (including the blacks’ 
strengths) made his a killing war machine. 

As to whether the Confederacy could have beaten the 
Union war machine as Lincoln skillfully deployed it, I’ve never 
seen a way. As will be obvious when the second volume of my 
Road to Disunion is published next year, I’m a big believer in 
the concept that accidents, or if you will contingency, can turn 
around an historical situation. I see several ways that different 
contingencies might have delayed secession in 1860 or pro- 
duced a still less formidable Confederate war machine. I’ve 
just never been convinced that accidents or luck was equally 
decisive once the war started. Of course I know that Lincoln 


sometimes feared that he was on the verge of losing, particu- | 


larly before the breakthrough of Atlanta. Of course I see why 
Lincoln thought that. But I think he was wrong. I think the 
military strategies he was pursuing, and in particular his deci- 
sive victories in the West, were inexorably strangling the Con- 
federacy, and that the Confederates could have done nothing 
to allay the fate that would soon be obvious, even to the pessi- 
mistic Lincoln. 


* * 


ALLEN GUELZO: Yes, I believe the Confederacy could have 

won—even though its victory would have been a catastrophe 

for American history, and perhaps for the history of democ- 

racy and popular government. There are at least four reasons 

why the smart money in 1861 would have been on the Con- 

federacy emerging victorious from the Civil War and estab- 
| lishing itself as an independent nation-state. 
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Library of Congress 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Labnizy of Congress 


The U.S. Army in 1861 was “almost entirely lacking in combat experience above 
the regimental level,’ and was “commanded by only four general officers (Scott, 
Wool, Twiggs, and Harney—with Scott the only one ever having commanded 
large-scale operations).” Clockwise, from upper left: William Selby Harney, 
Winfield Scott, John Ellis Wool, and David Emanuel Twiggs. 


The first of these is the sheer feebleness of the United 
States government's resources for suppressing a large-scale in- 
surrection in 1861. The regular army mustered only a little 
over 16,000 men, in ten infantry regiments, five regiments of 
cavalry, and four of artillery, all of whom were scattered across 
seventy-five actively garrisoned posts and installations. They 
were almost entirely lacking in combat experience and train- 
ing, had no organizational structure above the regimental level, 
and were commanded by only four general officers (Scott, 
Wool, Twiggs, and Harney—with Scott the only one ever hav- 
ing commanded large-scale operations). Even with hurried 
promotions and even-more hurried recalls of former officers 
from civilian life, the officer corps was too poorly trained in 
anything beyond battalion-level drill to make much of a dif- 
ference. The potential volunteer manpower pool (using state 
militia enrollments as a benchmark) probably numbered in 
excess of 2.7 million; but 200,000 of that was in California, 
and over 500,000 was in the states that seceded from the Union 
(another 140,000 were in the border states). The U.S. Navy 
was in even worse shape: it had only forty-two ships in com- 
mission, of which only twenty-four were steam-powered (and 
only three of those were in home waters at the outbreak of 
the war) with which to patrol 3,500 miles of Confederate coast- 
line. And, significantly, the manpower pool of the South, al- 
though less than that of the North, was aided by the domestic 
manpower of its black slaves. In other words, the North’s su- 
periority in numbers was bound to be eaten away by the need 
to keep a war-industry and food-producing force at home, 
while the South could deploy almost its entire white male mili- 
tary-age population to its army and leave production in the 
hands of its slave laborers. 
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“{W]e could ,. . wonder what might have followed if Lincoln and Davis had 


somehow been made to switch places—if Lincoln had presided over the Con- | 


federacy and Davis over the Union,” Above, left to right: Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis. 


The second reason is that the Confederacy held the lower 
Mississippi, at least as far up as Memphis. Controlling the Mis- 
sissippi did not so much confer an advantage on the Confed- 
eracy, as it deprived the North of its single greatest commer- 
cial highway, and its greatest overseas terminal, New Orleans. 
Every path for Northern agriculture and small manufacturing 
west of the Appalachians ran down the Ohio, the Wabash, the 
Illinois, or the Missouri and entered the Mississippi, and con- 
tinued thence to New Orleans; with that choked off by the Con- 
federacy, the northwestern economy would falter. And when it 
did, the cry would go up from the bankers, the farmers, and 
the Copperhead politicians for a negotiated peace, or even an 
independent northwestern confederacy. No wonder the first 
two years of the war were pockmarked with rumors of insur- 
rection, race riots against ‘contrabands’ and fugitive slaves, bank 
failures, and howls from the state legislatures in Indiana and 
Illinois for a peace convention. By holding New Orleans and 
the lower Mississippi, the Confederacy held the northwest by 
the economic short-hairs. 

What the Confederacy did have as an economic advan- 
tage, however, was cotton—which means that it possessed the 
premier commodity of the transatlantic economy, and could 
either finance its war effort or extort aid and intervention from 
cotton-starved industrial nations. Northerners liked to mock 


Southerners for economic backwardness. But two out of every | 


three American estates worth more than $100,000 before 1860 
were in the South, and though the South lagged well behind 
the North in industrial production, it still enjoyed greater in- 
dustrial productivity than most of Europe (the Confederacy 
would, in fact, have been the third-largest industrial producer 
in the world in 1860). 

Lastly, the South had only to avoid losing the war to win 
it; the federal government had to actively conquer and re-oc- 
cupy it. Consequently, it could, Fabian-style, exchange sub- 


stantial chunks of its territories while 
bleeding the Northern armies dry, 
lengthening and then destroying their 


concede Southern independence. 

None of this, of course, happened. 
The Confederates threw away several of 
their most important advantages, and 
the Union turned out to be so much 
more successful than anyone could have 
predicted in overcoming the obstacles it 
faced to victory. And for that, we can all 
be profoundly grateful. 


* * * 
BRUCE LEVINE: Yes. 
This is an interesting kind of ques- 
tion; it makes us think not only about 
what might have been but also—and 


maybe more importantly—about why things turned out | 


the way they did. 

The answers to the question depend partly on how much 
we're ready to manipulate the historical variables in our imagi- 
nations—how much we're willing to mentally rearrange the 
historical furniture. The more radically we alter the given facts 
of the past, the greater the possibility that subsequent events 
could have turned out differently. 

At one extreme, then, we might follow the modern “alter- 
native history” novelist Harry Turtledove and posit time-trav- 
eling apartheid-era South Africans bestowing AK-47s upon 
Robert E. Lee. If we’re willing to entertain a change in baseline 
reality that big, then imagining a Confederate victory result- 
ing from it seems a comparatively minor task. 

More modestly, we could (along with the late David Pot- 
ter) wonder what might have followed if Lincoln and Davis 
had somehow been made to switch places—if Lincoln had pre- 
sided over the Confederacy and Davis over the Union. For Pot- 
ter, that mental exercise served primarily to highlight one im- 
portant obstacle to Confederate victory that existed in reality: 
Davis’ inferiority to Abraham Lincoln as a political leader. 

Can we conceive of the Confederacy winning the war with- 
out imagining changes in the historical setting as radical and 
far-fetched as these? I think so. 

A Southern victory might have occurred in various ways. 
It is true that the North was stronger than the South in many 
easily quantifiable respects. But that kind of simple calcula- 
tion does not by itself preordain any struggle’s result. (If it did, 
outcomes would be obvious from the start, and the parties 
thereby doomed to defeat would probably not embark upon 
war in the first place.) There are other factors crucial to the 
outcome as well, including the political will to persevere de- 
spite the substantial costs borne even by likely victors. If the 


North’s resolve had proved weaker than it was—or had some- | 


how been made weaker—a Confederate victory might certainly 
have resulted. If, therefore, we envision an Abraham Lincoln 
who was less firmly committed to Union war aims, we can 
also imagine him deciding at some point that the game was 
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supply lines and cutting their lines of op- | 
erations, and inducing a political con- | 
vulsion at the next election that would _ 


not worth the candle—and therefore concluding a negotiated | in exchange for performing Confederate military service. Per- 


peace that left the Confederacy independent. 

Something similar might have occurred in another way. 
The North’s superiority in numbers and materiel would nec- 
essarily take time to assert itself via economic mobilization, 
conversion, and construction; recruitment, conscription, and 
training; testing and reorganizing the officer corps; and hit- 
ting upon a war strategy appropriate to the time, place, and 
nature of the particular struggle at hand. The South might have 
achieved victory in the war if it had managed to deal costly 
and discouraging blows to Union forces big enough to con- 
vince the northern government and/or populace to abandon 
the effort before they had time to bring their own economic 
and population superiority to bear. Antietam could have de- 
livered one of those blows. A decisive Confederate victory at 
Antietam (caused, let’s say, by Union forces not discovering 
Lee’s famous lost Special Orders No. 191) might conceivably 
have encouraged some sort of British intervention on the 
South’s behalf, demoralized the North, and undermined 
Lincoln’s ability to sustain the war effort. 


Library of Congress 


“The South might have achieved victory . . . if it had managed to deal costly 
and discouraging blows to Union forces big enough to convince the northern 
government and/or populace to abandon the effort before they had time to 
bring their own economic and population superiority to bear.” Above: Sup- 
plies for the Union army are unloaded at City Point, Virginia, in 1864—evi- 
dence of the North’s supremacy in materiel. 


My own recent research points to still another way in 
which the Confederacy might have emerged victorious. In July 
1861 General Richard S. Ewell advised Jefferson Davis that 
the only way to guarantee victory in the war would be to free 
large numbers of military-age male slaves and place them in 
the Confederate armies. What if Jefferson Davis had followed 
that advice at the time? Early in the war, when Lincoln was 
still defining the Union cause narrowly (for reunion alone and 
not for emancipation) and when Union officers were still re- 
fusing sanctuary to runaway slaves (and in some cases were 
even handing them over to their masters)—at that early stage 
there seems good reason to believe that significant numbers 
of such slaves might have accepted an offer of emancipation 
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haps a sufficient number of black Confederate troops could 
have been raised quickly enough to give the South military 
victory. 

The value of that supposition, like the one proposed by 
David Potter, lies in what it highlights in the real historical 
record, That record shows that neither in 1861 nor at any other 
point during the war was the Confederacy able to muster the 
political wisdom or courage to adopt such a policy. Most 
slaveowners proved far too single-mindedly attached to their 
human property to countenance any kind of emancipation. 
Those same slaveowners, furthermore, were far too politically 
powerful for the Confederate government to adopt such a 
policy over thosé masters’ furious objections. Most white non- 
slaveholders who supported the Confederate cause remained 
too committed to white supremacy to serve alongside black 
soldiers or to endorse weakening a slave system that seemed 
to them a necessary pillar of white supremacy. They adhered 
to that opinion, in any case, until it was too late in the war to 
matter. 

We can, of course, ask ourselves what would 
have happened if all this had been different, too. 
But if we did, we'd be making an imaginative 
leap about the past just a hair shy of putting 
AK-47s in Robert E. Lee’s hands. 


* 2 OE 


RICHARD McMURRY: “Could the Confederacy 
have won?” Since the Confederacy could have 
“won” simply by not losing, I think the ques- 
tion is better phrased “Was Confederate defeat 
inevitable?” If the matter is restated that way, I 
believe the answer to be “No, but the Rebels’ 
margin for error was very small.” Since the Con- 
federacy ultimately did lose, its defeat, in fact, 
became inevitable at some point. The problem 
is to define and locate that point. 

The federal government enjoyed over- 
whelming advantages—a much greater popu- 
lation; massive industrial, agricultural, and fi- 
nancial resources; a pre-existing government with functioning 
political parties and bureaucracies; a pre-existing navy; free 
access to the rest of the world; and so on. With this strength, 
the Yankees could afford to make mistakes and misjudgments. 
Only if their errors were several magnitudes greater than any 
made by the Confederates would the secessionists be likely to 
achieve success. 

As it turned out, the one gigantic Yankee blunder—trying 
to achieve victory in Virginia with the constant defeats and 
casualties the Federals suffered there—was more than offset 
by the Confederates’ failure (and refusal?) to take any effective 
action to change the course of the war once the struggle west 
of the Appalachians turned against them. 

Let us begin with what I believe to have been the war's 
turning point: the September 1861 decision by Kentucky to 
adhere to the Union. Beginning with their failure to gain the 
Bluegrass State, the Confederates suffered a long series of lost 
battles—starting at Mill Springs in January 1862 and extend- 
ing in a virtually unbroken string to Bentonville in March 1865. 


In many of these engagements the Confederates outnumbered 
the enemy, and they often enjoyed the advantage of position 
or took the enemy by surprise. These facts justify us in con- 
cluding that in only a few of these battles (Nashville) was Rebel 
defeat inevitable. On half a dozen or so occasions Confederate 
commanders demonstrated a great ability to turn what was 
probably inevitable battlefield defeat into irredeemable disas- 
ters (Fort Donelson, Island Number Ten, Arkansas Post, Vicks- 
burg, Port Hudson, Nashville). 


Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War 


“Beginning with their failure to gain the Bluegrass State, the Confederates suf- 
fered a long series of lost battles—starting at Mill Springs in January 1862 
and extending in a virtually unbroken string to Bentonville in March 1865. 
Above: Advancing Union soldiers force the Confederates to retreat during the 


Battle of Bentonville in North Carolina. 


Somewhere along this string of defeats and disasters the 
Confederate cause slipped from doubtful to unlikely to suc- 
ceed, to endangered, to precarious, to lost. By the late summer 
of 1863, as the loss of Vicksburg marked another massive di- 
saster, Gettysburg meant that the Rebels had not won a great 
victory that might have offset the constant defeats they were 
suffering in the Mississippi Valley. That, in turn, ended any 
possibility that they could force the federal government to ac- 
knowledge their independence by their own military prowess. 

Even so, however, defeat was not yet inevitable. If the Con- 
federates could hold on, they might convince the Northern 
public that victory was not worth what it would cost. North- 
ern voters might then turn the Lincoln Administration out of 
office in the 1864 elections and replace it with a government 
that would be willing to accept Confederate independence. As 
the 1864 campaigns opened, the secessionists still had a chance, 
but they would have to avoid defeat and inflict such heavy losses 
on the Yankee armies that Northern public support for the 
Federal war effort would crumble. 

The Rebels came close to pulling it off. They defeated in- 
vading Yankee armies under Nathaniel Banks in Louisiana and 
Franz Sigel and Benjamin Butler in Virginia, and they stymied 
the main Union force in the Old Dominion that was led by 
Ulysses S. Grant. These Confederate successes and the accom- 
panying massive Union casualties plunged the North into de- 
spair and led many—including President Abraham Lincoln— 
to predict an electoral defeat for the administration. 


Victory for the Union came in Georgia, where the armies 
of William T. Sherman pushed steadily southward through- 
out the summer of 1864. Finally, in early September, Sherman 
occupied Atlanta, and Lincoln had the great victory that dem- 
onstrated that his war policy was successful. He easily won re- 
election in November. 

Confederate defeat thus became inevitable in 1864. It 
seems to me that the key date was May 9, when Sherman’s 
troops seized Snake Creek Gap in northwestern Georgia. The 
Confederates had left that crucial gap com- 
pletely unguarded. Possession of the gap en- 
abled Sherman to threaten the Rebels’ railroad 
supply line and, in fact, made it impossible for 
the Confederate army to remain in North Geor- 
gia. Monday, May 9, 1864, would thus have been 
the last day on which the Confederates had a 
chance to avoid defeat—the day on which fail- 
ure of their bid for national independence be- 
came inevitable. 


* * * 


JAMES McPHERSON: Yes, of course. The odds 
in favor of Confederate victory were greater 
than those in favor of American victory over 
Britain in 1776. But we need to define what 
“winning” would have meant for the Confed- 
eracy. In effect, the Confederacy could win by 
not losing what it already had in May 1861—a functioning 
government and army in complete control of virtually all of 
the 750,000-plus square miles of territory it claimed as part of 
its nation. Unlike most insurrectionary or revolutionary move- 
ments, the Confederacy did not have to fight to gain control 
of this territory and its government; it merely had to prevent 
the enemy from conquering that territory, destroying or scat- 
tering the armies defending it, and overthrowing its govern- 
ment. 

In the end, Union armies did conquer and destroy, but as 
the Duke of Wellington said of the Battle of Waterloo, it was a 
very near run thing. To win by not losing, the Confederacy 
needed to wear out the enemy’s will to continue paying the | 
price and making the sacrifices necessary to conquer and de- 
stroy. In the American Revolution the British had conquered 
much American territory—including New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Savannah, and Williamsburg—and had 
won several major battles. But the Americans soldiered on and 
won three key battles that bolstered their own morale and cu- 
mulatively sapped the British will: Trenton-Princeton, Saratoga, 
and Yorktown. The Confederacy lost Nashville, New Orleans, 
Norfolk, and Memphis in 1862 but also had three key oppor- 
tunities to win battles that might have had a similar impact on 
the morale of both sides and on the North’s will to continue 
fighting. | 
The first opportunity came in September 1862, when the 
Confederacy’s two principal armies invaded Maryland and | 
Kentucky. “Soldiers, press onward!” Robert E. Lee proclaimed 
to his army as it entered Maryland. “Let the armies of the East 
and West vie with each other in discipline, bravery, and activ- 
ity, and our brethren of our sister States will soon be released 
from tyranny, and our independence be established.” Britain 
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and France stood poised to recognize Confederate indepen- 
dence and offer mediation to end the war if Lee’s invasion pro- 
duced another Confederate victory on the scale of Second 
Manassas. “The present posture of affairs,” Lee wrote to Jeffer- 
son Davis on September 8, “places it in our power to propose 
to the Northern government the recognition of our indepen- 
dence.” Northern morale on the home front and in the army 
seemed on the verge of collapse. On September 5 the New York 
Times expressed a fear that “the Union cause is doomed to a 
speedy and disastrous overthrow.” Two brigade commanders 
in the Army of the Potomac agreed that “the war is nearly 
over.... There is a general feeling that the Southern Confed- 
eracy will be recognized and that they deserve to be recognized.” 


Senator Louis T. Wigfall of 
Texas (left) and Major 
General James Longstreet. In 
May 1863 Longstreet wrote 
Wigfall about the opportunity Lee’s planned invasion of the North 
presented “either to destroy the Yankees or bring them to terms.” 
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But Confederate hopes were dashed at Antietam (and in 
a lower profile at Perryville). Britain and France backed away 
from intervention. The Confederacy failed to achieve a 
Saratoga or even a Trenton-Princeton. Within a few months, 
however, devastating Union defeats at Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville plus frustrating failures in the early stages of 
the Vicksburg Campaign caused Southern morale to soar and 
Northern morale to plunge once again. Anti-war Copperheads 
gained support for their argument that the Union could never 
be restored by war and that there should be a cease-fire and 
peace negotiations. As Vicksburg continued to hold out in May 
and June 1863, Lee planned to invade the North again in a bid 
to inflict another morale-destroying defeat on the largest 
Union army and force the Union government to come to 
terms. Even James Longstreet was eventually won over by this 
intoxicating opportunity “either to destroy the Yankees or 
bring them to terms,” as Longstreet wrote to Senator Louis 
Wigfall on May 13. 

But it was not to be. The twin defeats at Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg turned the would-be Confederate Yorktown almost 
into a Waterloo. But not quite. The Confederacy rose from the 
almost-dead and had one more chance to win the war by wear- 
ing out the Northern will to continue fighting during the 
bloody spring and summer of 1864. Confederate strategy now 


was to fight on the defensive, inflict heavy casualties on the | 


attacking enemy, and hold out until the Union presidential 
election in November in the hope that a demoralized North- 
ern electorate would repudiate Lincoln and elect a peace can- 


didate. It almost worked. “Our bleeding, bankrupt, almost dy- | 
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ing country ... longs for peace,” wrote Horace Greeley in July. 
At the end of August the Democratic convention adopted a 
platform pronouncing the war a failure and calling for a cease- 
fire. A Democratic victory on that platform, declared the 
Charleston Mercury, “must lead to peace and our indepen- 
dence” if “for the next two months we hold our own and pre- 
vent military success by our foes.” But two days later a tele- 
gram from General Sherman arrived in Washington: “Atlanta 
is ours, and fairly won.” This electrifying news turned morale 
around in both North and South by 180 degrees. More Union 
victories followed. Lincoln was decisively reelected. The 
Confederacy’s last chance to win by not losing was swept away. 
But these victories were not inevitable. Things could have gone 
the other way on one or more occasions, and if so, history might 
have followed a different course. 


* 


STEPHEN SEARS: No, unless ... 

The “unless ...” refers to one particular military what-if. 
But first, I want to dispel any lingering doubts about “Presi- 
dent” George B. McClellan’s ability to force the Confederacy’s 
unconditional surrender. 

To be sure, in the summer and fall of 1864 it was widely 
feared across the North that the election of Democrat 
McClellan would at least resuscitate Confederate prospects and 
at worst lead to Confederate independence. Of course that did 
not happen, yet a generation of Civil War historians, looking 
at McClellan's supposed flirtation with the peace-at-any-price 
plank in the Democratic platform, speculated that, if elected, 
he might have knuckled under to the peace wing of his party 
and granted the South an unconditional armistice. Armistice 
equated with Confederate salvation. 

The candidate’s flirtation with the peace plank was asserted 
ina 1933 article in the august American Historical Review, which 
claimed to have found the first draft of McClellan’s letter ac- 
cepting the nomination in which he embraced the idea of an 
armistice. In writing my McClellan biography, I discovered this 
document to be neither a first draft nor by McClellan. It was 
merely advice from an outsider. 

In fact, in the six drafts it took McClellan to paper over 
the split between his own war stance and the platform’s peace 
stance, the one constant was his adamant rejection of an ar- 
mistice. He had denounced the peace wing of his party as “the 
real adherents of Jeff Davis this side of the line....” Two weeks 
before the election—which McClellan believed he would win— 
an aide recorded him saying he expected “to be very unpopu- 
lar the first year, as he should use every power possible to close 
the war at once, should enforce the draft strictly, and listen to 
no remonstrance until the rebellion was effectually quashed.” 
And after his defeat McClellan wrote, “I can’t tell what the 
secesh expected to be the result of my election, but if they ex- 
pected to gain their independence from me they would have 
been woefully mistaken....” 

Could McClellan have been elected? Running on a strong 
war platform, with Democrats celebrating the victories of 
Sherman and Sheridan as loudly as Republicans, with the gen- 
eral portrayed as a seasoned military executive, I believe he 
had a decent chance. Mr. Lincoln thought so. On October 13, 
even seeing candidate McClellan saddled with the peace plank, 


* 


the president counted noses and predicted his re-election by a 
margin of just six electoral votes. 

There are still authors, not bothering to listen to candi- 
date McClellan, who project dire consequences had he been 
elected—unconditional armistice, repudiation of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, the return of 100,000 black soldiers to 
slavery, and other absurdities. George McClellan, whatever his 
failings as a general, was an iron-clad patriot and Union man. 
As president, McClellan would have stood right there next to 
Grant at Appomattox. 

On the battlefield, despite that famously attractive what- 
if, the Lost Order, my prime candidate for a Confederate war- 
winning victory is Glendale, June 30, 1862, day six of the Seven 
Days. The astute Southern soldier-historian Porter Alexander 
wrote that of the handful of moments when “we were within 
reach of military successes so great that we might have hoped 
to end the war with our independence ... this chance of June 
30th ’62 impresses me as the best of all.” He was right. If Stone- 
wall Jackson had just devoted 
June 29, a quiet day, to catching 
up on his sleep... 


Left: Edward Porter Alexander, who 
thought the June 30, 1862, Battle of 
Glendale (below) to be the “best of all” 
chances the Confederacy had to end 
the war and win its independence. 


Tulane University, New Oleans 
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Following his strenuous Shenandoah Valley campaign and 
his dash to the Peninsula, Jackson was exhausted and in a men- 
tal funk. His assignment on June 30 was to attack the Federal 
rear guard at the White Oak Swamp bridge while Longstreet 
struck the Federals in the flank at Glendale, just to the south. 
As it happened, Longstreet’s assault narrowly failed while Jack- 
son did nothing—indeed, he slept the afternoon away under a 
tree—and the Yankee army escaped destruction. 

But speculate on the outcome had a well-rested Stonewall 

been his usual aggressive self that day: 

The Army of the Potomac is ripe for the taking, as it would 

_ be on no other field in the war. After its defeat at Gaines’ Mill 


on June 27 it is in flight for the James River. A distraught 
McClellan rides off to the James and spends June 30 aboard 
the gunboat Galena, leaving no commander in his stead. Struck 
hard by superior forces simultaneously on flank and rear, the 
Potomac army is cut in two, with fully half the Federals trapped 
in the “Glendale Pocket” and forced to surrender. The other 
half is then trapped against the James. McClellan, convinced 
that Lee’s army is 200,000 strong and the situation hopeless, 
leaves instructions for surrender and flees downriver. 

With the Army of the Potomac off the board and the Army 
of Northern Virginia reinvigorated and re-equipped at the Yan- 
kees’ expense—including McClellan’s great siege train—Lee 
sets his sights on John Pope’s rag-tag Army of Virginia. Pru- 
dently Pope retreats into the Washington lines. Lee follows, 
determinedly bringing up the captured siege train by rail. Bragg 
holds the Federals in the West at bay. Confronting Lee’s stern 
ultimatum, Lincoln has to accept a British-French offer to me- 
diate “an arrangement upon the basis of separation.” 


+ * * 


WILLIAM FREEHLING: I certainly agree with my friend Bruce 
Levine that if Jefferson Davis had accepted General Ewell’s re- 
markably early advice about adding black military to the Con- 
federate armies, the war might have taken a dramatically dif- 
ferent turn. But any such scenario asks the South to stop being 
the South (as Bruce realizes!). This example seems to be typi- 
cal of all the ways, here and elsewhere, folks 
see a possibility of Confederate victory: they 
exaggerate the flexibilities in the situation. 

It seems to me an exaggeration to say that 
McClellan, if elected president, would have 
thrown away victory. Stephen Sears reminds us 
again that McClellan never accepted the thirty 
day armistice strategy. Even if he previously 
had, I cannot see how even the most passion- 
ate Peace Democrat (which McClellan wasn't!) 
would have failed to see, on March 4, 1865 (In- 
auguration Day), that the Confederacy was fin- 
ished. Nor can I see the logic that a thirty day 
pause would have saved a thoroughly beaten 
Rebel army. 

It also seems to me an exaggeration to say 
that England ever came remotely close to in- 
tervention on the Confederate side. It was a 
long way from offering mediation, if both sides 
would accept it, to plunging into another land 
war in North America. Moreover, possible me- 
diation, if both sides agreed, was Foreign Secretary John 
Russell’s baby, and Prime Minister Palmerston never thought 
it a lovely child. Palmerston’s own motto was always control- 
ling: “They who in quarrels interpose, will often get a bloody 
nose.” As long as Lincoln threatened bloody noses, Palmerston 
would restrain Russell; and as soon as Lincoln moved on eman- 
cipation, Russell would want no part of even possible media- 
tion. Here as so often, the game was Lincoln’s to lose, not the 
Confederacy’s to win; and Lincoln was our greatest president 
precisely because he pressed his advantages so skillfully. 

Finally, the Yankees’ disposition to give up seems to me 
wildly exaggerated, in all the scenarios of possible Confeder- 
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ate victory. The wartime northern determination to prove that | 


American democracy (Yankee version) works and can save the 
world seems to me to have been ferocious—more so than the 
ferocity that is keeping us in Iraq, despite a many times more 
discouraging war. Moreover, in addition to this idealism, I see 
a consuming hatred on both sides of our Civil War—a loath- 
ing that had done much to cause the war and would sustain 
the battle despite much suffering. 

The Yanks never suffered like the Rebels did (especially 
economically), and the Confederates’ will rarely faltered until 
the situation was hopeless. | can see little possibility that be- 
fore March 4, 1865, hopelessness would have killed Yankee ha- 
tred and idealism. And four years was enough to crush the 
slaveholders. 


* SF 


ALLEN GUELZO: Considering that the subject is an event that 
did not happen—a Confederate victory in the Civil War—we 
band of brothers exhibit some remarkable unanimity of opin- 
ion about how close a Confederate victory was, and what ele- 
ments were required for that victory. That 
unanimity seems to settle on three factors: (1) 
if the Confederacy had recruited the Border, 
or at least Kentucky; (2) if the Confederacy 
had armed its slave population early on; or 
(3) if Lincoln rather than Davis (or at least 
someone other than Davis) had been the 
Confederate president...all would have 
turned out differently. The major dissenters 
here are Sears and McPherson. Even though 
their conclusions differ, they agree in seeing 
the downfall of the Confederacy resting on 
military failures, whereas the others are al- 
most entirely united in seeing the 
Confederacy’s mortal shortcomings as non- 
military in nature (politics, especially). 

I’m inclined to see more substance in the 
Sears-McPherson argument than the others. 
I'm not convinced that the Confederacy lacked the wherewithal 
for victory. It simply lacked the victories, and those losses al- 
lowed the wherewithal to be destroyed. 

Merely because the South did not move at once to arm 


its slaves did not mean that the slaves were not contributing 


to the war effort—they may, in fact, have done more in an 
unwilling way to keep the Confederacy alive, by remaining 
forcibly confined to agricultural production, than if they had 
been willingly recruited for its armies. Even in the first year of 
the war, emancipation or no emancipation policy in hand, 
Southern blacks saw the Union as the agent of freedom; it is 
inconceivable that, put on the Confederate front lines, they 
would not have defected en masse. Their defection, in turn, 
would have dashed anti-emancipationist arguments in the 


North to the ground much earlier, and made the war an “abo- | 


lition war” long before January 1, 1863. Generals like Halleck 
and McClellan (and even Grant, in 1861-1862) could talk 
about excluding “contrabands” and fugitives from Union 
camps, and even returning them to their owners, but not if 
they were deserters from the Confederate army with weapons 
in their hands. 
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By the same token, the argument that swapping Lincoln 
and Davis would have somehow changed the fate of the Con- 
federacy also has problems aplenty, despite David Potter. 
Ludwell Johnson, for instance, in a vigorously argued essay on 
Lincoln and Davis, pointed out in plentiful detail how skill- 
fully Davis managed the Confederacy’s resources, while un- 
comfortably highlighting some of Lincoln’s very real limita- 
tions as a war president. Lincoln, in whatever other ways he 
demonstrated the loftiest examples of wise leadership, was a 
good deal less than helpful as a military commander-in-chief. 
His oft-repeated dogma that Lee’s army, not Richmond, was 
the “real objective” was, in retrospect, the worst advice a com- 
mander-in-chief could have given his generals in the nineteenth 
century. Decisive victories over opposing armies are precisely 
what nineteenth-century technology and logistics made in- 
creasingly impossible, something the Franco-Prussian War 
would demonstrate in spades. What really killed the Confed- 
eracy were the losses of its cities—Vicksburg, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Richmond—to federal military control, and it was only 
when they fell that the Confederacy began to buckle. 
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“Southern blacks saw the Union as the agent of freedom; it is inconceivable 


that, put on the Confederate front lines, they would not have defected en masse” 
Above: A group of “contraband” slaves enters a Union camp in Virginia. 


Curiously, none of us have pointed a finger at the block- 
ade. Of course, debate about the specific ways in which the 
blockade contributed to Confederate defeat continues to sizzle; 
what I don’t doubt is that the blockade’s chief contribution 
was simply being there, and reducing the room the Confed- 
eracy had for economic and logistical error to nil. A Merrimac, 
or other improvised ironclad, without a Monitor to contain it 
could have broken the federal blockade, the Northern economy, 
and maybe even the Northern political will—and the results 
of that break-up might have made Stonewall’s narcolepsy and 
the Lost Order seem superfluous. 


* bg 2 


BRUCE LEVINE: The outbreak of the American Civil War was 
no accident. Few have demonstrated that as clearly as Bill 
Freehling has done in various essays and books. The war was 
the product of basic trends and long-growing conflicts within 
U. S. society. But, in Carl von Clausewitz’s famous dictum, 


while war continues previous conflicts, it does so by employ- 
ing other means. That change of means commonly acceler- 
ates the pace of history sharply, and it confronts leaders of the 
opposing camps with choices pregnant with enormous con- 
sequences. A handful of battles can determine a war's outcome, 
and the outcome of such pivotal battles can turn on a handful 
of decisions. 

For these reasons, contingency generally looms larger in 
wartime than it does in most periods of peace. And so it did in 
the Civil War. I find it easy to imagine many, many plausible 
ways in which this war could have taken a different course. What 
would have happened, for example, if Lincoln had died early 
in his presidency? (This is not an especially fanciful question. 
Two presidents within the previous two decades had suffered 
precisely that fate.) Or if Grant had died during an early Civil 
War battle, as so many officers died in combat at some point 
during that conflict? Either one of those deaths would have 
removed from the scene a figure whose leadership (including 
decision-making skills) proved critical to Union victory. 


“What really killed the Confederacy were the losses of its cities— 
Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Richmond—to federal military control, 
and it was only when they fell that the Confederacy began to buckle.” 
Above: The camp of the 2nd Massachusetts Infantry on the grounds of 
city hall in Union-occupied Atlanta. 


We can reach the same conclusion by considering specific 
decisions and their possible consequences. Given a few changes 
in the historical record, as some of us have already noted, it’s 
not hard to imagine Lee’s having achieved a signal victory dur- 
ing his 1862 raid into Maryland. That would likely have pro- 
duced some major political fallout in the North. Something 
similar might have occurred during Lee’s next such raid. In 
Pennsylvania in 1863, what if Lee had accepted Longstreet’s 
advice instead of taking the tactical offensive at Gettysburg and 
consequently suffering the terrible losses that so severely lim- 
ited his options through the balance of the war? What if he 
had maneuvered to compel Meade to pursue and attack him, 
thereby gaining for himself (rather than ceding to Meade) the 
great advantages that went with the tactical defense—advan- 
tages that had served Lee so well earlier in the war? Once again, 


it seems probable that a major Confederate victory in Penn- 
sylvania would have had a significant political impact upon 
the North’s self-confidence and upon its willingness to con- 
tinue the conflict. (This was precisely the time, let’s recall, when 
the North was experiencing the draft riots.) 

I also continue to believe that the presidential election of 
1864 was another important potential turning point. Yes, the 
Confederacy was by that point already in deep trouble. But I 
regard Lincoln’s fears that he might well lose the vote to 
McClellan as not very far-fetched at all. Much hinged on how 
fast Sherman would get to and take Atlanta. As it was, it took 
him longer than many had anticipated. What if it had taken 
him even longer? That, of course, raises the next question, What 
would a McClellan victory that November have meant? Stephen 
Sears denies that McClellan would have deliberately handed 
the Confederacy its independence. I believe him; nobody knows 
McClellan better than he does. But elsewhere Sears has shown 
us that McClellan had talked a good and determined war in 
earlier years, too—but that McClellan had never been able to 
actually wage such a war. That always tough-talking general 
had repeatedly quailed at the prospect of suffering great losses 
in big battles. Great losses, of course, were precisely what Grant 
knew he had to risk (and was about to accept) in the early 
spring of 1865 in order to break the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s lines. Would President McClellan have had the stom- 
ach to do that? Or to permit Grant to do that? And even these 
musings still leave aside another critical question concerning 
the elections: What effect would the electoral triumph of aman 
who vociferously denounced emancipation and who was pub- 
licly identified as the “peace candidate” have had on morale, 
both military and civilian, in the Union camp? 

All of which reminds us that, precisely during major his- 
torical crises like the American Civil War, the factor of leader- 
ship is often decisive. 
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RICHARD McMURRY: | think that we should concentrate on 
what happened (constant Confederate collapse in the West; 
stalemate in the East) rather than what might have hap- 
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pened (Maryland and Missouri secede; Stonewall Jackson | 


gets a good night’s sleep on June 29, 1862, and assails the 
Yankees the next day). 

The oft-cited statistics about the federal government hav- 
ing to conquer a vast Rebel territory are misleading. In many 
ways. In fact, the 700,000 square miles of Southern territory 
actually worked against Rebel success in the war. The Yankees 
did not need to fool with conquering Texas, Arkansas, Florida, 
or western Louisiana—roughly half of Rebeldom. Yet, the Con- 
federates had to devote some of their very limited resources to 
those areas or risk losing support from the inhabitants (in- 
cluding soldiers in distant—and far more important—areas 
who might desert and go home to protect their families). Poli- 
ticians who represented those areas demanded that their con- 
stituents have protection. Indian troubles on the Texas fron- 
tier, small-scale raids on the Florida coast, or incursions from 
Kansas and Missouri into Arkansas all illustrate this fact of 
political-military life. 

Nor was the 3,500-mile coastline of much advantage to 
the secessionists. Excluding Texas, Florida, and western Loui- 
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siana meant that more than half the Rebel coast was of virtu- 
ally no importance for blockade runners. A blockade of the 


fifteen or so Southern ports that enjoyed rail connections with | 


the interior would, for almost all practical purposes, have been 
as effective as putting a United States naval vessel every twenty 
yards along the entire coast from the Chesapeake to the Rio 
Grande. 

I come back to my point: The Confederates lost the war 
because they lost the battles in the West. In many of those en- 
gagements they outnumbered the enemy on the battlefield or 
in the area (the early stages at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Spring 
Hill, Franklin, and others). They began losing the war early 
on, and unless they could reverse the trend, they would lose 
everything. 


* Way we 


JAMES McPHERSON: The first thing that strikes me is our ap- 
parent consensus on the main question: we all seem to agree 
that the Confederacy could have won—if. Even Stephen Sears, 
who appears at first to answer “No” to the 
question, suggests that a Confederate vic- 
tory at Glendale—which was well within 
reach if Jackson had not taken a nap— 
might have set in train a series of events 
producing Confederate independence. 

But this apparent consensus may 
mask disagreement. On one important 
matter we divide into two camps, which I 
will label Contingency and Inevitability. 
McMurry, Sears, and I belong in the Con- 
tingency camp. We believe the outcome 
hinged on the result of one or more battles 
or policy decisions that might well have 
gone the other way: Antietam, Gettysburg, 
Atlanta, Glendale, Snake Creek Gap, or the 
failure of Confederates to concentrate 
more resources and effort on the western 
theatre. There was nothing inevitable 
about these results: Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta was no more inevitable than McClellan’s capture of 
Richmond had been in May or June 1862. Or, as McMurry 
says of Confederate campaigns even in the western as well as 
eastern theatre in 1864, “The Rebels came close to pulling it 
off.” The three of us agree that at some point Confederate de- 
feat did become inevitable: after Glendale for Sears, after the 
Yankee seizure of Snake Creek Gap for McMurry, and after the 
fall of Atlanta for me. 

Freehling, Guelzo, and Levine are in the Inevitability camp. 
Freehling suggests several contingent possibilities that might 
have brought Confederate victory, but promptly shoots them 
down: the Confederacy might have won if the four border states 
had joined the new nation, or if it had freed and recruited black 
soldiers early in the war, or had fought a guerrilla war. But 
given the realities of Southern culture, these things were im- 
possible. The only other chance for Confederate victory would 
have come if the North had failed to mobilize its superior re- 
sources and to evolve a strategy to make those resources count. 
With Lincoln as leader the North did not fail, so Confederate 
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conclude, before arriving at the last paragraph, that Confeder- 
ate victory was inevitable because of the South’s many advan- 
tages. But “The Confederates threw away several of their most 
important advantages,” so they lost. Guelzo seems to imply 
that it was inevitable they would throw away their chances. 
But if lam misreading him, perhaps he belongs in the Contin- 
gency camp after all. Levine at first appears to be a contin- 
gency man: If the Confederacy had won enough victories early 
in the war before the North fully mobilized, or if Lee’s Special 
Order No. 191 hadn’t been lost and found, or ifthe Confeder- 
ates had freed and armed slaves early in the war, they might 
have won. But on this last and most important point, Levine 
agrees with Freehling that the realities of Southern culture 
made the recruitment of black soldiers early in the war im- 
possible, and therefore the ultimate outcome of the war is in- 
evitable. If 1 am reading them correctly, therefore, Freehling, 
Guelzo, and Levine are really answering the question “Could 
the Confederacy have won” with a No even though they begin 
by answering Yes. 


“The Confederates lost the war in the West because they lost the battles in 
the West.” Above: Union forces charge to victory at Fort Donelson, Tennessee, 
in February 1862. 


* 8 OF 


STEPHEN SEARS: To properly debate this question requires 
(as Bruce Levine nicely puts it) rearranging the historical fur- 
niture. That in turn requires respect for facts, logic, and be- 
lievability. To me, projecting ultimate Confederate indepen- 
dence on the basis of political, economic, or social what-ifs 
calls for too much rearranging to be believable. 

For example, the notion of putting emancipated slaves 
in uniform early in the war, meaningfully swelling Confeder- 
ate ranks, is too strained a what-if to credit. When Richmond 
proposed such a scheme in 1865, Georgian Howell Cobb fa- 
mously remarked, “The day you make soldiers of them is the 
beginning of the end of the revolution. If slaves will make 
good soldiers our whole theory of slavery is wrong.” The pic- 
ture of ex-slaves in Confederate gray in 1861 or 1862 is be- 


defeat was inevitable. A reader of Guelzo’s argument might | yond imagining. 
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Nor can I imagine the South mustering sufficient resources 
in early 1862 to fight off a determined Farragut and save New 
Orleans. The resources were not to be had. In any event, the 
Mississippi was not opened until July 1863, and Midwestern 
farmers’ protests scarcely dented Northern resolve. Also in the 
economic realm, what might Richmond have gained had it 
aggressively pushed cotton through the leaky Union blockade 
in 1861-1862, rather than withholding it? More arms in re- 
turn, no doubt. But, really, what battles would have turned the 
South’s way with a few more Enfields and breech-loading 
Whitworths? What Lee and his fellows needed was more men. 

Lincoln acted as ruthlessly as need be to hold Maryland 
in the Union, and he no doubt would have done the same in 
Kentucky if the Confederates hadn't made a hash of things 
there. The only political what-if that truly changes Civil War 
history is removing Lincoln from the board right at the start. 
That means having the Democrats at their Charleston con- 
vention in April 1860 miraculously patch up their splintering 
divisions to unite behind Stephen A. Douglas and thereby put 
Douglas in the White House. 


“The notion of putting emancipated 
slaves in uniform early in the war, 
meaningfully swelling 
Confederate ranks, is too 
strained a what-if to credit. 
When Richmond 
proposed such a scheme 
in 1865, Georgian Howell 
Cobb [left] famously 
remarked, ‘The day you 
make soldiers of them is 
the beginning of the end 


” 


of the revolution. 


So I cannot real- 

istically see the Confed- 
eracy winning its inde- 
pendence by any means or 
in any way except on the 
battlefield. Following Richard 
McMurry’s apt analysis, there do not appear to be any western 
battles that, given the poor quality of Confederate generalship 
there, might have been won because of what logically should 
have happened. The eastern theatre, with Robert E. Lee, is an- 
other matter. (Lee matches Lincoln in what-if stature: What if 
Lee, like fellow Southerners Winfield Scott and George Tho- 
mas, had remained loyal to his oath in 1861?) 

I’ve proposed Glendale as my prime what-if eastern the- 
atre candidate. Another, of course, is Lee’s 1862 Maryland of- 
fensive, starring the Lost Order, although I’m not sure Lee could 
have collected the manpower for the crushing victory he 
needed. At Gettysburg I don’t credit Lee with finding a way to 
decisively beat that tough old bird George Meade. Guerrilla 


war? Lee would have rejected it, just as he rejected it at 
Appomattox. All told, 1862 was the best (and only) year for | 


the South to gain its independence via the battlefield. 


* oS Oe 
WILLIAM FREEHLING: The anti-contingency camp will dis- 


miss me next year, when Road to Disunion, volume 2, is | 
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published. I believe that little things—luck, accident, co- | 
incidence, the finding of a cigar wrapper—can matter if 
the big things are remotely equal. In the decisive early stages 
of the southern secession crisis, the big things cut two pow- 
erful ways, and an amazing coincidence may have been cru- 
cial. In the equally early decisive stages of the Civil War, 
the big things turned massively against the Confederacy, 
and little things thereafter—including the finding of a ci- 
gar wrapper—could not deflect the continuing crush of 
the big things. 
Richard McMurry has it right—the early huge losses in 
the West ultimately swamped the Confederacy. Richard is also | 
right that the two armies often deployed equal manpower in 
western combat. But as Richard has brilliantly shown, the 
quality of the Confederacy’s western generals was not remotely 
equal. Moreover, the quality of the Union navy was vastly su- 
perior and absolutely crushing at New Orleans, Fort Henry, 
and Fort Donelson. The resulting western routs swiftly turned 
the mighty Mississippi into a Union stream at both ends, 
cleaved the Confederacy in half, led to massive slave deser- 
tions, and ushered in a strangling noose around Robert E. 
Lee, although it would take years for that eastern consequence 
to be obvious. Thereafter the possibility of big changes—some 
unconditional surrender by the Union, or some British inter- | 
vention on the Confederate side, or some revolt of Yankee 
free laborers remotely equal to the massive fleeing of the 
slaves—did not come close to happening. I believe that the 
big Civil War book that most needs to be written, on why the 
Union’s and Lincoln’s willpower was so ferocious, will some- 
day show that the enormous will to win among white Con- 
federates, skillfully shown by Gary Gallagher, faced equiva- 
lent ferocity north of the Mason-Dixie line (and among white 
and black southern anti-Confederates)—and that the equal 
Union will could have survived much larger tests than it ever | 
had to endure. | 


% + 
ALLEN GUELZO: Jim McPherson has introduced the categories | 
of ‘contingency’ and ‘inevitability’ into the question in order | 
to separate those who thought that a real chance for the Con- | 
federacy existed (the contingents’) and those who thought the 
thing was either entirely or pretty-much doomed from the start 
(the ‘inevitabilists’). At first, almost everyone seemed to be say- 
ing that the Confederacy had that chance, although I was sus- 
picious that some of our ‘contingencies’ were pinned to fac- 
tors that had no realistic hope of having been realized 
(subtracting Lincoln, adding black Confederate soldiers). By | 
this point, I think it’s clear that Freehling leads the pack in 

inevitability. Both Levine and Sears leave some room for con- 

tingency, but not very much. For Sears, the big opportunity | 
disappears after the spring of 1862. And Levine’s ‘contingent’ 
factors are all matters external to the Confederacy, so that the 
contingency he describes is really about whether the North 
could have lost, rather than whether the South could have won. 
This leaves McMurry and Jim McPherson—and, | would has- 
ten to say, myself. Jim is correct to say that I see the Confed- | 
eracy possessing so many advantages that it was Confederate 
victory that seemed inevitable; but my follow-up—that the 
Confederacy threw these advantages away—treally is a state- 
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ment about contingency. They did not have to do so, but they 
did. 
Personally, I wonder what grip the Civil War ought to have 


on us if Confederate defeat really was inevitable. For me at | 


least, nothing gives the subject so sharp and chilling an edge as 
the realization that it could very easily have gone the other 
way. Every year, on the anniversary of Antietam, Justice Oliver 


Wendell Holmes used to present Justice Edward White, a Con- / 
federate veteran, with a red rose; White could only mutter in | 


reflective horror: “My God, if we had succeeded...” 


New York Public Library 


“Contemporaries in both the Union and Confederacy defined the possibility 
of a British/French offer of mediation or the extension of diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Confederacy as intervention” Above: British prime minister Henry 
John Temple Palmerston (left) and Foreign Secretary John Russell. 
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BRUCE LEVINE: My initial comments seem to have confused 
smart people on both sides of this debate (Bill Freehling and 
Jim McPherson) about where I stand. I was trying to say that 


some ways of imagining a Confederate victory require dream- | 


ing up drastic and fundamental changes in the historical real- 
ity—while others do not. Imagining the Confederacy arming 
its slaves does so because (as others have said, too) it requires 
us to imagine both a Confederate populace and leadership very 
different from the ones that really existed—the very ones that 
made the war necessary in the first place! In contrast, imagin- 


ing a few major Confederate battlefield victories at pivotal | 


moments (e.g., in Maryland or Pennsylvania) that demoral- 
ized the Union and encouraged British intervention or a less 
speedy Union success at Atlanta that allowed the election of 
McClellan—these scenarios seem quite plausible to me. I don’t 
agree with Bill Freehling that Palmerston was unalterably op- 
posed to getting Britain involved; as I read him, he was look- 
ing for a way to assist the South successfully, but simply failed 
to find such a way, partly because of what happened at 
Antietam. | also think it a mistake to discount the damage that 
a McClellan victory at the polls in November 1864 might have 
inflicted upon Union morale and upon the practical direction 
of Union armies. 

All of which puts me, on balance, in the “contingency” 
camp. The shift from peaceful to violent forms of political 
struggle can increase the chance of an unexpected outcome. 
We can all be grateful that such an outcome was avoided in the 


| 


case of the Civil War. But to deny that one was possible, I be- | 
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lieve, overlooks the importance of leadership, will, and the 
fact that history often takes abrupt turns. 


* Re uk 


RICHARD McMURRY: Many of the comments revolve around 
scenarios that, to put it mildly, were simply not possible. There 
was no way that the Rebels would have put blacks into the 
Confederate armies in 1861 or 1862; Abraham Lincoln would 
not have been elected president of the Confederacy even had 
he practiced law in Charleston in 1860. 

There were, however, some “what ifs” that easily could 
have been. What if Polk had chosen not to violate Kentucky 
neutrality in September 1861? What if the Rebels had chosen 
not to wait in Fort Donelson to be surrounded but had 
marched out and joined A. S. Johnston at Shiloh? Such de- 
velopments were possible had Confederate generals chosen 
courses of action different from those they took. 

More wars, I think, are lost than are won. The decisions 
that launched and kept the Southerners on the road to defeat 
came early in the war and were not inevitable. Nor was it 
foreordained that Jefferson Davis, Braxton Bragg, E. Kirby 
Smith, Joseph E. Johnston, John Bell Hood, and—arguably 
above all—Leonidas Polk would have made such a mess of 
things. 

To come back to our original question, I believe the Con- 
federacy could have won had its president and generals cho- 
sen different courses of action on a few crucial decisions. 


* + 
JAMES McPHERSON: This has been a useful exchange of views 


that has caused me to reconsider some of my own views— 
not necessarily to change them, but to think more deeply 
about them and to be prepared to modify them if they ap- 
pear after all to be wrong. 

But let me comment on three points made by two of my 
colleagues, Bill Freehling and Allen Guelzo, where I continue 
to hold to my views despite their arguments. 

(1) I continue to disagree with the thesis that England 
never came close to intervention. Of course, the disagreement 
may turn on how one defines “intervention.” I agree with 
Freehling that British and/or French intervention militarily 
in the ground war was never in the cards. But contemporar- 
ies in both the Union and Confederacy defined the possibil- 
ity of a British/French offer of mediation or the extension of 
diplomatic recognition to the Confederacy as “intervention.” 
The Northern and Southern as well as the British press was 
full of speculation about such “intervention,” defined in just 
that way, in the summer and fall of 1862. And Prime Minis- 
ter Palmerston was firmly prepared to support an offer of 
mediation, to be followed by recognition of the Confederacy 
if the Lincoln administration refused such an offer, until he 
received news of Lee’s retreat to Virginia after Antietam. He 
said so, repeatedly, in writing, both before and after Antietam. 
Of course, no one can predict what the consequences of rec- 
ognition would have been. At the very least, it would have 
given the Confederacy a tremendous boost in morale. It would 
have produced a break in diplomatic relations between the 
U.S. and Britain. And it probably would have been followed 
by recognition of the Confederacy by other nations. 


(2) The North’s will to continue fighting plummeted to 
the lowest point of the war in August 1864. One of the 
country’s most astute political observers, Thurlow Weed, wrote 
that “the people are wild for peace. Lincoln’s reelection is an 
impossibility.” Most other observers agreed that the election 
would be a referendum on whether to continue fighting or 
try to negotiate a peace—despite McClellan's repudiation of 
the peace plank. Without the capture of Atlanta and other 
Union victories, all bets are off whether the Northern people 
would have continued to sustain the war. 

(3) I disagree with Guelzo’s statement that Lincoln’s fo- 
cus on enemy armies rather than cities was the wrong strat- 
egy. It was exactly the right strategy, and the destruction or 
capture of enemy armies was not at all impossible. Guelzo 
mentions the capture of Vicksburg: Far more important than 
the capture of that place was the capture of its 30,000 defend- 
ers with all of their arms and equipment. And far more im- 
portant than the capture of Richmond on April 2, 1865, in 
final victory was the capture of Lee’s army one week later. 


STEPHEN SEARS: To conclude this exercise, listen to the one 
man in the Confederacy who represented the South’s best 
chance to win its independence—Robert E. Lee. 

The first thing we find is Lee’s full agreement with our 
Mr. Freehling: intervention from overseas should not be ex- 
pected. In December 1861 Lee wrote his son, Custis, “We must 
make up our minds to fight our battles ourselves. Expect to 
receive aid from no one.... The cry is too much for help.” 

Lee fits naturally in McPherson’s contingency camp, be- 
lieving as he did that if the Confederacy was to win this war, it 
would be on the battlefield. The whole nation, he said, “should 
for the time be converted into an army, the producers to feed 
and the soldiers to fight.” He sponsored conscription in 1862, 
and in 1865 supported making slaves into soldiers. Robert E. 
Lee was a nationalist in a sea of states’ righters. 

He recognized that the Confederacy was, in effect, 
stamped with an expiration date, and so his job was to win 
early and win big. He considered his victories at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville barren, no gain on the 
road to independence. He preferred to pick his spots and his 
opponents. He stood and fought at Sharpsburg, I believe, for 
the chance to beat George McClellan once again. He went 
north after Chancellorsville in part so he could beat Joe 
Hooker again. 

Lee shot his bolt at Gettysburg, and it’s significant that at 
Williamsport on the retreat he for the first time put his army 
in field entrenchments. From then on it was a different kind 
of war, not one he had much chance of winning. 


* Rm 2 


ED.: That will have to be the final word—for now. Thanks to 
all of our participants for another interesting and informa- 
tive discussion. As with those in previous issues, a number of 
topics worthy of further investigation have been raised—such 
as the impact a McClellan presidency would have had on the 
war, the reasons why the Union’s willpower to win was so “fe- 
rocious,” and the likelihood of foreign intervention on behalf 
of the Confederacy. Keep an eye out for more on these sub- 
jects in future issues of North & South. 
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ALLEN C. GUELZO 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SUMMER OF 
1864, REAMS’ STATION was only a dot on 
the military maps of southern Virginia. 
The‘station’ amounted to little more than 
a few bedraggled houses and the Oak 
Grove Methodist Church, all huddled 
around the crossing of the east-west de- 
pot road to Dinwiddie Court House and 
the solitary north-south track of the 
Weldon & Petersburg Railroad. It might 
not have even deserved its dot on the 
maps if the Weldon Railroad had not, 
years before, built a station house, a ma- 
chine shop, and a water tower by the 
crossroads. Even with those additions, 
Reams’ Station was still only a stopover 
on the way to someplace else. But sud- 
denly, in the middle of the dust-choked 
summer of 1864, it acquired priceless 
military value, as the narrow railroad 
track that ran through Reams’ Station 
blossomed into one of the major supply 
lines that carried food, clothing, and 
weapons up to Petersburg, to Richmond, 
and finally to Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia.'! And that was the 
principal reason why, on August 25, 1864, 
the little dot called Reams’ Station be- 
came a terrible dark stain on the 
battleflags and memories of several thou- 
sand Union soldiers of the II Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

No one understood the importance 
of the Weldon Railroad better than Lieu- 
tenant General Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
In August 1864, while the Army of the 
Potomac was bogged down in siege 
trenches below Petersburg, Grant 
launched a series of raids designed to dis- 
rupt the munitions traffic on the Weldon 
& Petersburg Railroad. But each time, 
vigilant Confederate cavalry drove the 
Yankee raiders away, and eventually 
Grant decided that the only way to cut 
the Weldon line permanently was to sit 
on it with enough infantry to hold it for 
good. On August 18 Grant put Major 
General Gouverneur Warren and the V 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac astride 
the Weldon Railroad at Globe Tavern, an- 
other dot on the Weldon line above 
Reams’ Station, and they held tight to the 
railroad through repeated Confederate 
attacks over the next three days. Mean- 
while, two hundred men from the 
quartermaster’s department went to 


AS PLAIN AS A DEEP 


work on the Weldon tracks, ripping and 
burning the railroad southward toward 
Reams’ Station, five miles below Globe 
Tavern.’ Grant wanted Warren to con- 
tinue pressing the Confederates back up 
the railroad line toward Petersburg, and 
on August 21 Grant sent two divisions of 
the II Corps to help Warren secure the 
Weldon rail line. 

It is easy to see now that calling up 
the II Corps to support Warren was the 
first of the mistakes that went into the 
making of the disaster that became the 
Battle of Reams’ Station. Although it 
would have been difficult at that moment 
to think of a unit in the Army of the 
Potomac with a better fighting reputa- 
tion, Grant’s remorseless campaign from 
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the Wilderness to Petersburg had caused 
the II Corps to hemorrhage casualties at 
a fearful rate. The II Corps crossed the 
Rapidan in May 1864 with 28,854 men 
present for duty; by June 30, over 21,000 
of them were dead, wounded, or miss- 
ing. These terrific losses had been made 
up, for the most part, either by consoli- 
dating used-up regiments and brigades, 
or by filling the vacant ranks with draft- 
ees and substitutes. It was hard to tell 
which alternative was more demoraliz- 
ing. The veterans looked on the new re- 
cruits with undisguised loathing. One ar- 
tillery officer serving beside a II Corps 
regiment in the Petersburg trenches 
watched the draftees desert to the Con- 
federates “to so great an extent that in the 


SCA 


chaffing across the lines which occurred 
every day...the rebels called on us to send 
over the flag and the colonel to command 
the regiment, as the greater part of it had 
come over to them.” 

The commander of the II Corps, 
Major General Winfield Scott Hancock, 
was in many ways a microcosm of every- 
thing that was going wrong in his corps. 
Ever since the Peninsula Campaign of 
1862, he had been “Hancock the Superb,” 
and his handling of the II Corps at 
Gettysburg earned him the common 
soldier’s respect as the best corps com- 
mander in the Army of the Potomac. But 
Hancock had been wounded at Gettys- 
burg by a bullet that drove itself and a 
saddle nail eight inches into his thigh and 
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up into his groin. In the two months it 
took the doctors to get the bullet out, 
Hancock could not walk, and “underwent 
a marked change physiologically, gaining 
weight rapidly during his enforced illness 
and suffering a permanent loss of some 
portion of his former activity.”* 

Even when Hancock managed to re- 
turn to active duty in December 1863, he 
could hardly mount a horse, and he pri- 
vately begged his wife to “secure me a 
bandage of some sort in New York that 
will give me assistance.” Six weeks of con- 
tinuous fighting from the Rapidan to 
Petersburg drained Hancock physically, 
and left him inattentive to detail and ir- 
ritable with his division commanders. 
Perhaps he should never have come back 


to active duty, and perhaps he would not 
have except for the resentment he nursed 
at being passed over for public praise and 
honor for Gettysburg, a slight that may 
have had a lot to do with the fact that 
Hancock was a Democrat and a McClel- 
lan man.° Only in battle could he set a 
few records straight. 

Hancock received Grant’s orders to 
move to Warren’s relief while the II Corps 
was marooned in a diversionary maneu- 
ver on the other side of the James River, 
east of Petersburg. Hancock was never 
one to move slowly, and he put the first 
and second divisions of the corps (com- 
manded by Major Generals Francis 
Barlow and John Gibbon) onto pontoon 
bridges across the James River to the 
south side shortly after dark on August 
20. It had not rained in the Petersburg 
lines for forty-five murderously hot days, 
but as Hancock’s men moved out west- 
ward on the roads leading toward War- 
ren, the barren skies opened up and 
rained in torrents, turning the roads into 
pits of black, glutinous mud. “It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten tramp,” recalled 
one soldier of the 140th Pennsylvania, a 
“tramp through the darkness, rain, and 
mud, awful and yet laughable, when men 
got lost, when hats, shoes, caps, etc. dis- 
appeared as the boys stumbled on in 
brush and darkness.” It was the hateful 
Virginia mud, and the difficulty of mov- 
ing wagons and guns through it, that 
probably induced Hancock to make the 
second mistake that led to Reams’ Sta- 
tion: in order to save time and trouble, 
Hancock left his trains and most of his 
artillery (all but sixteen guns) at the 
Jerusalem Plank Road and struck west 
with his infantry and approximately 
2,000 cavalry. In his two divisions, 
Hancock had with him no more than 
about seven thousand infantrymen.” 

The corps arrived, late in the after- 
noon of August 21, at the Gurley House, 
in the rear of Warren’s beleaguered posi- 
tion around Globe Tavern, and there 
Hancock reported to Major General 
George Gordon Meade, the field com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, who 
had ridden out to Globe Tavern to size 
up the situation for himself. By this point, 
the Confederates had pretty much dis- 


Above: Union infantry and artillery 
repulse a Confederate attack during the 
Battle of Reams’ Station. 
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appeared from Warren’s front, which 
made Hancock’s appearance seem a trifle 
needless. Nevertheless, there seemed to 
be little point in marching Hancock 
back to Petersburg, so Meade suggested 
that once Hancock’s men had been 
rested, they should be put to work tear- 
ing up the Weldon Railroad tracks as 
far below Globe Tavern as they could 
safely manage.® 

The next morning, the First Divi- 
sion—Barlow’s, but temporarily under 
the command of Brigadier General 
Nelson Miles while Barlow was ill— 
moved down the railroad and proceeded 
to rip up about two miles of track. Miles 
saw few signs of Confederates, and the 
next day Grant authorized moving Miles’ 
division farther down the line for more 
piling and wrecking. The Federals “would 
form a line along the track, take hold of 
the uncovered ends of the ties, all lift at 


once, and throw rails and ties over on the 
opposite side.... After throwing them 
over, we would place the ties alternately 
in a heap until we had twenty or twenty- 
four piled up...laid the rails on top, and 
set the whole on fire.”? The work of de- 
struction went so easily, and the ground 
around Globe Tavern had fallen so quiet, 
that it seemed to Meade that Hancock 
might as well take his other division, un- 
der John Gibbon, and move down to join 
Miles in his labors. At sunset on the 23rd, 
Gibbon’s division, along with four bat- 
teries of If Corps artillery, backed out 
onto the Jerusalem Plank Road, and 
swung south to meet Miles at the point 
where Miles’ division had worked its way 
down the track, at the tiny crossroads of 
Reams’ Station. 

What no one seemed to be paying 
very much attention to was the fact that 
every mile the II Corps moved down the 
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Weldon Railroad took it farther from 
Warren and the rest of the Army of the 
Potomac, That development was being 
watched with considerable interest by a 
large body of Confederate cavalry under 
Major General Wade Hampton, acting as 
the eyes of Confederate general Robert 
E. Lee. The loss of Globe Tavern already 
spelled the end of the Weldon Railroad’s 
usefulness to Lee; but Union troops at 
Reams’ Station not only further blocked 
the railroad, but also opened the depot 
road westward to Dinwiddie Court 
House, and once the Federals reached 
Dinwiddie Court House, Lee’s entire po- 
sition around Petersburg and Richmond 
was up for grabs. “If Hancock had ef- 
fected a lodgement...blocking commu- 
nication by the...Weldon Railroad, the 
chances are that General Lee would have 
been compelled to extend his already thin 
attenuated lines and possibly abandon his 
lines in front of Petersburg.”!° And so, on 
the afternoon of August 23, while Miles’ 
division was still working its way down 
the railbed toward Reams’ Station, 
Hampton’s troopers began probing at 
Miles’ cavalry pickets in order to learn 
how many Federals were at work. The 
skirmishing was minor and died out to- 
ward evening, after Miles’ division had 
at last reached Reams’ Station and 
camped for the night. But the Confeder- 
ate skirmishers gave Hampton a good 
look at the size of the Federal force, and 
what Hampton saw encamped at Reams’ 
Station that night were, in his eyes, sheep 
waiting to be fleeced. 

Miles’ division was encamped be- 
hind a breastwork that curled like an 
uneven crook around the Reams’ Station 
crossroads, with the long end facing 
north and the hook clenching the rail- 
road embankment. Although the pres- 
ence of entrenchments normally signaled 
that someone was being unusually cau- 
tious, in this case it meant the exact op- 
posite. The breastwork had actually been 
thrown up, not by Miles’ men, but by 
Federal cavalry two months before, and 


No one understood the importance of the Weldon 
Railroad better than Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant (above left), who on August 18 put Major 
General Gouverneur Warren (above right) and the 
V Corps of the Army of the Potomac astride the 
Weldon Railroad at Globe Tavern (left), another 
dot on the Weldon line above Reams’ Station. 
Warren and his men faced repeated Confederate 
attacks over the next three days. 


it was a shallow affair no more than three 
feet high, “of frail structure, being built 
of fence-rails within” and “slightly 
banked with sods and loose earth.”!! Just 
enough, in other words, to lull the Fed- 
erals into making no further prepara- 
tions, but far too little to be of any real 
use in case of a knock-down fight. To 
make matters worse, the hook of the 
breastworks was open in two places, one 
on the north side and the other on the 
west side, to allow the railroad embank- 
ment to cut through it unobstructed. 
There was also a third gap in the breast- 
works that allowed the depot road to pass 
through. An officer of the 20th Massa- 
chusetts, taking the measure of the 
ground, was even more disturbed to find 
that “the works were in the shape of a 
parallelogram open at the east end, the 
sidelines of which were so near to each 
other that artillery used in an attack 
upon them would render the opposite 
side untenable.” ” 

“The position was a death-trap,” and 
not a fortification, recalled a soldier of 
the 4th New York Heavy Artillery, and on 
the evening of the 23rd, Hampton ur- 
gently advised General Lee that at least 
an entire division of Federal infantry, 
“not well placed” and far beyond easy 
support, was sitting and waiting to be 
bagged at Reams’ Station.'> Hampton's 
first object, of course, was to prevent fur- 
ther destruction of the Weldon Railroad, 
but it went without saying that the news 
of the annihilation of a Federal division 
or two would help make every Northern 
newspaper in this election year into a 
platform for the peace party. Lee mulled 
over Hampton’s suggestion, and on the 
afternoon of the 24th, he ordered Lieu- 
tenant General A.P. Hill to take two bri- 
gades from each of the four divisions of 
his corps around Petersburg and march 
them down to Reams’ Station. It was a 
patchwork arrangement: under Hill’s 
command, Major General Cadmus 
Wilcox would supervise the brigades of 
Brigadier Generals G.T. Anderson, 
Samuel McGowan, Alfred M. Scales, and 
James Lane (temporarily commanded by 
Brigadier General James Connor), and 
Major General Harry Heth would direct 
the brigades of Brigadier Generals John 
Sanders, John R. Cooke and William 
MacRae, plus a detachment of four Vir- 
ginia regiments from Major General Wil- 
liam Mahone’s division (under Brigadier 
General David Weisiger). They would 


stealthily swing westward and south, 
skirting Globe Tavern, and occupy posi- 
tions in the woods just west of the rail- 
road embankment, on either side of the 
depot road. 

Oddly, it was the Confederates, not 
the Federals, who might have been nest- 
ling comfortably into a trap. That night, 
when Hampton scouted Miles’ encamp- 
ment at Reams’ Station, Miles’ division 
was the only part of the II Corps present 
at the crossroads. What Hampton evi- 
dently missed was that Gibbon’s division 
was still on the Jerusalem Plank Road and 
due to join Miles early the next morn- 
ing, and on the basis of that information, 
Lee had allotted to A.P. Hill only about 
8,000 men. With the element of surprise 
in the rebels’ favor, that was enough Con- 
federates to give a Federal division a good 
thrashing—but not enough to handle 
two of them, especially behind en- 
trenchments. To make it worse, 
Hancock knew all about Hill’s move- 
ment before Hill had hardly gotten 
clear of the Petersburg lines. Sharp- 
eyed Federal observers had detected 
the movement of a large mass of 
Confederate troops out of Peters- 
burg, and passed the news on to 


Right: Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, commander of the II Corps, whose 
men spent the days preceding the battle 
tearing up track along the Weldon Railroad, 
much like their comrades in Brigadier 
General James H. Wilson's cavalry had the 
previous month on the Southside Railroad 
west of Petersburg (below). 
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Meade, Warren, and Hancock by 11:00 
p.m. on August 24. By that time, Hancock 
had not only brought more men down 
to Reams’ Station than Hill realized, but 
he had all the time he might need to call 
for reinforcements to turn the tables on 
the Confederates and become the anni- 
hilator rather than the annihilatee. 

Why Hancock did not, in fact, call 
for reinforcements is a mystery, the first 
of many mysteries that surround Reams’ 
Station. Instead, the next morning, Au- 
gust 25, Hancock placidly ordered 
Gibbon’s division to take its turn with 
picks and sledgehammers, and set off 
down the railroad embankment toward 
Malone’s Crossroads, another little rail- 
road crossing a mile below Reams’ Sta- 
tion where Hancock had picketed a bri- 
gade of cavalry under Colonel Samuel 
Spear. Miles’ men and the artillery bat- 
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teries were permitted to rest behind the 
earthworks around Reams’ Station and 
pretty much behave as though a holiday 
had been declared. “We did not think the 
enemy would send a force large enough 
to attack us so far from his lines,” the 
commander of the 12th New York Light 
Artillery recalled. Hancock, in fact, was 
seriously underestimating the size of the 
Confederate force that was moving some- 
where out beyond the dark trees and 
scrub-brush west of Reams’ Station. The 
Federals had actually seen nothing more 
so far than Hampton’s skirmishers, and 
most of them “considered the excursion 
rather in the light of a picnic.” '* With that 
assumption in hand, there were a num- 
ber of barrack-room strategists who were 
guessing that Hancock’s mysterious in- 
activity concealed some larger plan for 
luring Hampton’s cavalry (or any other 
forces Hampton might have) into an at- 
tack on Reams’ Station where they could 
have their noses bloodied by Hancock’s 
valiant II Corps. “The object of our com- 
ing was simply to take part in rendering 
the railroad still further useless, which 
object we understood had been accom- 
plished,” recalled a member of the 10th 
Massachusetts Artillery. “The idea gen- 
erally obtained among the men that Gen- 
eral Hancock remained of his own voli- 
tion, expecting a triumph of his arms if 
attacked.”!> 


Left to right: Major General John Gibbon, 
commander of the II Corps’ Second Division; 
Colonel Samuel Spear, who commanded a brigade 
of cavalry at the battle; and Captain Christian 
Woerner, whose 3rd New Jersey Artillery helped 
cover the left flank of Gibbon’s line. 
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As it turned out, Gibbon’s division, 
twisting and burning railroad iron and 
cross-ties, never reached Malone’s Cross- 
roads. A.P. Hill and his eight brigades 
linked up with Hampton at Monk’s Neck 
Bridge, two-and-half miles west of 
Reams’ Station, on the evening of the 
24th. Hill hoped to catch the Federal in- 
fantry by surprise, and to that end he or- 
dered Hampton to create a diversion by 
striking at the Federal cavalry pickets at 
Malone’s Crossroads “until Hill could get 
his men in line.” At the least, this might 
draw the rest of the Federal cavalry cov- 
ering the roads west of Reams’ Station 
down to their support, and give Hill time 
to get his infantry in place in the woods 
surrounding the Federal infantry en- 
trenchments at the station. Hampton 
moved off, crossed the Rowanty Creek 
with his two divisions at Malone’s Bridge, 
and around 9:00 a.m. swept down on 
Colonel Spear’s pickets just below 
Malone’s Crossroads.!® 

Hancock did not seem to have been 
overly surprised when one of Spear’s 
aides came galloping up with news of 
cavalry skirmishing in the area, and he 
sent word down to Gibbon’s division, 
which had already marched three-quar- 
ters of a mile along the line, to redeploy 
and support Spear’s troopers. Spear’s 
men fell back behind Gibbon’s division, 
letting the Confederate cavalry smack 
into the Yankee infantry, and after a while 
Hampton was making no progress at all 
and was wondering why Hill was wait- 
ing so long to get his infantry moving.!” 

However, it was not Hill who acted 
to relieve the pressure on Hampton. 
Sometime before noon, Hancock decided 
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nothing further was to be accomplished 
by prolonged skirmishing, and Gibbon 
was ordered to retire his division back be- 
hind the Reams’ Station entrenchments 
and dig a further extension of the breast- 
work, facing southward, so that the works 
now resembled a hairpin, with the head 
wrapped around the crossing of the de- 
pot road and the railroad. Miles’ division 
was posted along the north face of the 
entrenchments, with three infantry bri- 
gades: Miles’ own brigade (under the 
temporary command of Colonel James 
C. Lynch), a ‘Consolidated Brigade’ of ten 
New York regiments (including the 69th 
and 88th New York of the famed old Irish 
Brigade) reaching to the bare spot in the 
entrenchment where the railroad em- 
bankment cut through the line, and 
Colonel Knut O, Broady’s brigade, fac- 
ing west along the curve of the hairpin. 
At the bulge of the hairpin, the 10th Mas- 
sachusetts Artillery straddled the point 
where the depot road cut through the 
breastwork. 

Below the Massachusetts artillery- 
men, as the entrenchment bent back to 
the rear, Gibbon posted two brigades of 
his division under Colonels Mathew 
Murphy and Thomas J. Smyth, along 
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with the consolidated batteries of the 1st 
Rhode Island Light Artillery. He covered 
the far left of his flank with dismounted 
cavalry and Captain Christian Woerner’s 
3rd New Jersey Artillery. Gibbon’s third 
brigade, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Horace Rugg, was drawn up as a reserve 
behind the railroad embankment, in the 
rear of Miles’ division. Hancock was now 
ready for any trouble that Hampton's cav- 
alry chose to give. 

But it was not cavalry that, shortly 
after noon, came rolling out of the pine 
woods west of Reams’ Station. A.P. Hill 
had trouble that morning getting his in- 
fantry up through the tangle of back 
roads and underbrush facing Reams’ Sta- 
tion. He had wanted to be in position for 
an attack by 9:00 a.m., but noon came, 
and only three of his brigades had 
reached the rendezvous point he had se- 
lected in the woods across from 
Hancock’s divisions. Hill was having even 
more trouble with the chronic compli- 
cations of the syphilis infection he had 
carried with him ever since his West Point 
days, and this morning Hill was so ill that 
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he was forced to turn field command over 
to Cadmus Wilcox. Unwilling to delay 
any longer, Wilcox launched the two big 
infantry brigades of G.T. Anderson and 
Alfred Scales, with two more regiments 
from Lane’s North Carolinians in sup- 
port, pounding across the open ground 
in front of the Consolidated Brigade. The 
Union infantrymen waited until the 
rebels were within one hundred yards of 
the breastwork and then, as their own 
skirmishers dove past them into the rifle 
pits, the Federal infantry opened fire. The 
volleys staggered the 
oncoming Georgians 
and North Carolin- 
ians, and they hesi- 
tated and fell back. 
Within an hour, 
Wilcox was ready for 
a second try, this time 
with McGowan’s and 


Right: Major General 
Cadmus Wilcox (left) and 
Brigadier General Samuel 
McGowan. 
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Lane’s brigades. Again they came forward 
in double line, scrambling over felled tree 
trunks and stumps, aiming directly at the 
bulge of the hook and the men of 
Broady’s brigade. But the angle of their 
attack brought them under fire, not only 
from Broady in front of them, but from 
the Consolidated Brigade on the right 
and the 4th New York Heavy Artillery on 
the left. Again, the rebel assault floun- 
dered to a halt and fell back. 

The appearance of large numbers of 
Confederate infantry in his front finally 
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awakened Hancock to the seriousness of 
his position—his entrenchments were 
vulnerable, he had left more than half of 
the corps artillery back at the Jerusalem 
Plank Road (along with his trains, medi- 
cal supplies, and reserve ammunition), 
and he now had an indeterminate num- 
ber of rebels in the woods all around him 
with the opportunity of their lives to 
clean up two entire Federal divisions. He 
sent off couriers to Meade, and at noona 
field telegraph line was connected which 
Hancock used to keep Meade informed. 
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Hancock's first messages were reasonably 
chipper, and Meade encouraged Hancock 
to “give the enemy a good thrashing.” But 
by 4:15 p.m., Hancock’s messages were 
getting bleaker and more anxious, and 
since Hancock was a good two hours away 
from any reinforcement that the V Corps 
could give him, Meade authorized him 
to withdraw back up the railroad to Globe 
Tavern. It was too late. Hancock tele- 
graphed Meade that he was too “closely 
engaged” to “withdraw safely” and that 
there was nothing he could do but sit tight 
and wait for whatever reinforcements 
Meade could send him. As it was, Meade 
had already put Brigadier General Or- 
lando Willcox’s division of the IX Corps 
on the road to Hancock’s assistance, and 
Hancock had called for the remaining di- 
vision of the II Corps under Brigadier 
General Gershom Mott. What Hancock 
did not learn until it was too late was that 
Meade had sent Willcox the back way, 
over the Jerusalem Plank Road, rather 
than straight down the Weldon Railroad 
embankment, which meant that no rein- 
forcements had any likelihood of getting 
close to Reams’ Station until after dark.'® 


Worse news was about to arrive in 
the shape of the rest of Hill’s com- 
mand—Major General Harry Heth and 
the two North Carolina brigades of Wil- 
liam MacRae and John R. Cooke, along 
with twelve guns from Lieutenant Colo- 
nel W.J. Pegram’s artillery battalion. Hill 
was still hors de combat and recom- 
mended a withdrawal; but Harry Heth 
believed that a coordinated assault by all 
the Confederate brigades could win the 
day, and since Heth outranked Wilcox, 
Heth took over field command and de- 


cided to make one more big 
assault. Heth and Wilcox in- 
spected the Federal earth- 
works from a distance, and 
it caught Heth’s attention 
that a gap existed in the 
northwest angle of the Federal breast- 
work, where the railroad embankment 
cut through. He decided to smash at it 
with Lane’s and Cooke’s brigades, with 
Scales and MacRae ranged behind them 
as supports, while half of Samuel 
McGowan’s South Carolina brigade 
would link up with Wade Hampton’s dis- 
mounted troopers and attack the south 
side of the Federal entrenchments. There 
would be no more doing things by 
halves: as William MacRae formed his 
North Carolina battle line in the woods, 
he confidently announced that “he knew 
they would go over the works, and that 
he wished them to do so without firing 
a gun.”!? Heth proposed to lead the 
North Carolinians personally against the 
railroad gap, and called for the regimen- 
tal flag of the 20th North Carolina to 
carry forward. The color-bearer dramati- 
cally refused. “General, tell me where you 
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want the flag to go and I will take it. I 
won't surrender up my colors.” Heth al- 
most argued with him, but then took 
him by the arm: “Come on then, we will 
carry the colors together.”?° 

At 5:00 p.m., the bang of a signal gun 
started the Confederates forward. Pe- 
gram’s guns were rolled up to within 
three hundred yards of the Union line to 
rake the breastwork, and for fifteen min- 
utes the rebel artillery sprayed the Yan- 
kees with shell and round shot. Then, the 
artillery abruptly ceased firing, and Heth 
waved the North Carolinians on through 
the timber and stumps toward the Union 
line, straight at the gap in the breastwork 
between Broady’s brigade and the Con- 
solidated Brigade. One rebel soldier 
noted, “The [Confederate] infantry be- 
gan to move, slowly and with some diffi- 


Left: Major General Harry Heth (left) and 
Brigadier General John R. Cooke. 


Below: Brigadier Generals William MacRae 
(left) and Alfred M. Scales. 


culty at first, for they had to pass through 
some slashings under a severe fire.” As the 
Confederate lines surged through the 
woods and toward the gap, Miles’ divi- 
sion “opened a tremendous fire of small- 
arms, with a converging fire of artillery” 
in the face of the oncoming rebels.?! Con- 
federates stumbled and fell, but with sup- 
port from MacRae’s brigade, they kept on 
coming, over the stumps, over the tree- 
trunks, down to the lip of the breastwork 
and that fatal, open gap in the Federal 
breastworks. 

Nelson Miles was standing on the 
railroad embankment as the Confeder- 
ate assault wave lapped up to his division. 
The 10th Massachusetts Artillery was 
down to only a few rounds of canister and 
stopped firing. The Consolidated Brigade 
began to bow backward like a strained 
rope, and one of Hancock’s aides thought 
for a moment that if this particular rope 
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could take just a little more pressure for 
a few more minutes, the Confederate 
impetus would fade and the pressure 
would slacken and the crisis would pass. 
But even as he watched, the three left- 
flank regiments of the Consolidated Bri- 
gade—the 7th, 52nd and 39th New York, 
which had been posted beside the gap in 
the breastworks—gave way and bolted 
for the rear. The screaming Confederates 
came spilling over the breastwork and 
through the gap, and a rebel color-bearer 
began scrambling up the railroad em- 
bankment right at Miles’ feet. Miles 
turned and called for Horace Rugg’s bri- 
gade (Gibbon’s reserve) to move up and 
seal off the break, but the response he got 
was even more unnerving than the sight 
of massed Confederates pouring toward 
him—"to his astonishment, they either 
lay down on their faces or ran to the 
rear.’?? 

As the rebel brigades burst through 
the break, more and more Union regi- 
ments on either side of the hole were 
swept off in pieces. Miles bravely tried to 
pull Broady’s brigade to the right to fend 
off the rebel torrent; he then galloped 
over to the 12th New York Light Artillery 
and pulled them back to the left to break 
up the Confederate formations with can- 
ister; and finally he rallied enough men 
from his old regiment, the 61st New York, 
to stage a little counter-attack to slow 
down the oncoming Confederates. But 
the Federal brigades were breaking up 
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faster than Miles or anyone else could 
stop them. All along the north side of the 
entrenchment, Lynch’s brigade fell apart. 
Along the bulge of the hook, the 4th New 
York Heavy Artillery ran out of ammu- 
nition, and since no reserve ammunition 
had been brought down to Reams’ Sta- 
tion, one battalion of the ‘Heavies’ broke 
and ran, leaving the other battalion to be 
surrounded and captured.** The 152nd 
New York, also out of ammunition, 
barely escaped with the regiment’s col- 
ors still in hand.** The men of the 10th 
Massachusetts Artillery wheeled their 
guns back and forth, trying to catch the 
advancing Confederates from as many 
sides as they could until they were over- 
run. Even then, the artillerymen fought 
ferociously, manhandling their guns 
back in echelon to stave off capture, fir- 
ing away to their last round of canister. 
“It seemed for a few moments as if we 
were all in a fair way to be escorted di- 
rectly to Richmond,” wrote the historian 
of the 140th Pennsylvania. “It was a po- 
sition in which, for the time, there was 
no rear and no place which was not 
swept by artillery fire or musket balls.”*° 

Where was Hancock? Immediately 
after the Confederate breakthrough, 
Hancock “galloped to the front” and “ex- 
posed himself far more conspicuously 
than any private soldier, in his efforts to 
restore the fortunes of the day.” There was 
no doubting Hancock’s personal brav- 
ery—his horse was shot and pitched him 


Members of Company K, 61st New York Infantry, photographed in Falmouth, Virginia, in April 1863, a 
year before they would help check the Confederate attack at Reams’ Station. 


to the ground, his personal corps flag was 
shot to pieces, and members of his staff 
were shot down beside him.”° But once 
the Confederates had punched their way 
through the breastwork, the logic of 
Hancock’s badly sited positions took over, 
and there was little he could do. He rode 
among the milling fugitives, half-order- 
ing them, half-begging them, “Come on! 
We can beat them yet! Don’t leave me, 
for God’s sake.” But only a handful of his 
men rallied. To a trooper of the 4th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, Hancock looked “more 
like a wild man or a soldier possessed 
with a restless and demoniac spirit, than 
a general commanding in a good cause.” 
And no wonder. Hancock had never be- 
fore seen his II Corps run, and when he 
found Colonel Charles Morgan, one of 
his staff officers, Hancock spluttered ina 
combination of rage and shame, “Colo- 
nel, I do not care to die, but I pray God I 
may never leave this field.”*” 

And yet there was still some chance 
of redeeming this debacle if something 
could be done to rally the II Corps. The 
impact of the Confederate assault had 
disordered the rebel brigades almost as 
badly as the Federals, and once inside the 
Federal lines, the Confederate attack had 
dissolved into a mixture of desultory fir- 
ing and self-congratulation. Some of the 
rebels stopped to pick up “thrown away 
guns, haversacks, canteens, hats, and 
other paraphrenalia of war.’** Two sol- 
diers in the 6th Virginia snatched “sev- 
eral very plethoric knapsacks” and found 
in one of them “a dozen new watches, a 
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variety of photographs of handsome 
women in fantastic robes, stationery of 
all qualities and sizes, pencils, knives, 
pens, ink, etc.” One band of Confeder- 
ates amused themselves by taking pot- 
shots at a “Dutchman” in Federal uni- 
form, “as fat as a beer-barrel,” who “each 
time as he would be flushed out of a place 
with his comrades...would work his little 
arms as best he could, moving his arms 
grotesquely like a windmill.” The rebels 
“good-naturedly refrained from shooting 
him, but every time he was jumped 
would chaff him with jokes, and ‘Go it, 
Dutchy.’”*? When McGowan’s South 
Carolina brigade overran the guns of the 
consolidated Rhode Island battery, one 
captured Federal sergeant was so in- 
censed at watching his own infantry sup- 
ports run away that he offered, “If you 
boys will allow me, I can mow those 
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Yanks down while they are running up 
the hill.” The Rebels obliged him and 
“witnessed the Yankee sergeant shoot 
down his comrades just for pure and 
simple cussedness.”*° 

Meanwhile, in the face of an attack 
by Hampton’s division of dismounted 
cavalry, Gibbon successfully peeled his 
division back from its place behind the 
entrenchments on the south side of 
Reams’ Station. A rough line, composed 
of a jumble of units and “every soldier 
that had a musket,” was pulled together 
about one hundred yards behind the rail- 
road embankment, and Miles aggres- 
sively urged Hancock to take the initia- 
tive back from the dazed Confederates 
and organize a counter-attack, at least to 
retrieve the corps artillery. One officer of 
the 5th New Hampshire rounded up a 
few men on his own, drove off the rebels 
who had claimed the guns of the 12th 
New York Light Artillery, and pulled 
them to safety. Miles himself rallied about 
two hundred men of the 61st New York 
to help form a skirmish line across the 
front of the Confederate advance.>! 

But the Confederates had supports 
moving up—Scales’ and Sanders’ bri- 
gades and the Virginia detachment from 
Mahone—while Hancock did not. Even 
what he had could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to stand and fight. When Hancock 
ordered Gibbon to round up enough 
units to stage a counter-attack, Gibbon 
demurred. He had tried a small counter- 


Left: Brigadier General Nelson Miles. 
Below: Major General Wade Hampton (left) 
and Lieutenant General A.P. Hill. 
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attack to re-take the 10th Massachusetts 
Artillery’s guns and even retrieved one 
of them, but many of the men had bro- 
ken and run.*? What guns were still in 
Federal hands were out of ammunition, 
and nightfall would presently make op- 
erations impossible. At 8:00 p.m. Han- 
cock wearily decided that there was no 
alternative except retreat, and with Gib- 
bons’ battered division in the lead, the II 
Corps abandoned Reams Station and fell 
back to the Jerusalem Plank Road— 
where they encountered, coming from 
the other direction, Orlando Willcox’s 
division of reinforcements. 

A more painful surprise than the 
battle itself awaited Hancock when the 
casualty figures were tallied: along with 
the loss of nine pieces of artillery and 
seven colors, the II Corps had suffered 
2,566 men killed, wounded, and missing 
at Reams’ Station. A.P. Hill’s Confeder- 
ates lost only 720; McGowan’s brigade of 
South Carolinians lost but two killed and 
twenty wounded.** Most galling of all 
were the statistics for the Union miss- 
ing—1,982 men known or presumed 
captured, almost four-fifths of the total 
Federal casualties, along with nine guns 
and twelve regimental flags.*4 The notion 
that close to a third of the II Corps had 
simply surrendered demanded some 
kind of explanation, and the temptation 
to find scapegoats proved irresistible. Al- 
most at once, Nelson Miles vigorously 
denied that his division had been respon- 
sible for the collapse, and blamed Horace 
Rugg’s brigade (conveniently of Gibbon’s 
division) for not obeying Miles’ orders 
to come to his support. The hapless Rugg 
protested that it was hard for his men to 
come to Miles’ support when Miles’ men 
were fleeing in panic through his brigade, 
but to no avail. Before the year was out, 
Miles had Rugg court-martialled and 
cashiered, and only the intervention of 
the adjutant-general’s office in January 
1865 restored Rugg to his rank.*° 

Hancock found his own target in 
John Gibbon, remarking in his official 
report that Gibbon’s response to the 
rebel attack had been “feeble.”** Gibbon’s 
answer was to shift the blame still fur- 
ther, protesting that he could do noth- 
ing to stop the flight of regiments packed 
with raw recruits, draftees, and bounty- 
jumpers. On August 30 Gibbon tried to 
punish three regiments that had lost col- 
ors at Reams’ Station—the 8th New York 
Heavy Artillery, 164th New York, and 


36th Wisconsin—by denying them the 
privilege of obtaining replacements. 
Hancock, like Miles, was unmoved. 
When Gibbon proposed a re-organiza- 
tion of the Il Corps, Hancock countered 
by suggesting that Gibbon resign. In the 
end, Gibbon was transferred to the XVIII 
Corps.*’ But the notion of fixing blame 
on “draftees” and “Dutchmen” and “of- 
ficers who could not speak English” ap- 
pealed more readily to nativist prejudices 
than blaming senior officers in the corps. 
In time, Hancock’s apologists—Francis 
Walker and Charles H. Morgan—created 
a minor mythology about Reams’ Station 
in which all the fault lay with foreign- 
born conscripts and assorted lower-class 
riffraff who “cowered in the railroad cut 
and were captured, nearly entire, with- 
out resistance” (Walker) or who “re- 
mained like a covey of partridges until 
flushed and captured en masse” (Mor- 
gan).*® 

It is true that the II Corps, exhausted 
and depleted by weeks of incessant 
marching and fighting, was not the unit 
it once was. But, as the lieutenant colo- 
nel of the 19th Maine wrote in 1887, “the 
published accounts of the engagement at 
Reams Station have failed to do justice... 
to the men who fought upon the field.”*? 
Draftees and conscripts did not make 
Reams’ Station happen. The 53rd Penn- 
sylvania (of Broady’s brigade) was packed 
with draftees, but it neither broke and ran 
nor did it suffer any significant number 
of prisoners; the 81st Pennsylvania had 
suffered an appalling desertion rate of 
conscripts all through the Virginia cam- 
paign, but not at Reams’ Station; the 
148th Pennsylvania, which had taken in 
245 draftees between October 1863 and 
May 1864, lost nineteen prisoners, but 
all save one were veterans of 1862."° Even 
in Rugg’s brigade, all but one of the regi- 
ments lost fewer prisoners than the units 
in Miles’ old brigade. On the whole, the 
draftees fought about as well as anyone 
else at Reams’ Station, and when one 
adds into the equation that a number of 
regiments were either isolated and sur- 
rounded by the Confederate break- 
through, or simply ran out of ammuni- 
tion, the wonder is that the prisoner 
count was not higher. 

For their part, the Confederates 
gained little of practical worth from their 
victory. Initially, Reams’ Station seemed 
to reinforce the deepening apprehension 
of the North that the Confederacy was 
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Winfield S. Hancock, c.1880. 


unbeatable. Taken together with Jubal 
Early’s raid into Maryland in July, North- 
ern support for the war drooped to its 
lowest point ever, and on the same day 
as Reams’ Station, Abraham Lincoln 
glumly requested his cabinet to sign a 
document pledging an all-out effort to 
finish the war before the next president 
was inaugurated, since it was beginning 
to look as though the next president 
would not be him. But driving the Fed- 
erals away from Reams’ Station was, ul- 
timately, worthless compared to the far 
greater loss Lee sustained in the destruc- 
tion of the Weldon Railroad. Grant's late- 
summer expeditions to Globe Tavern 
and Reams’ Station left at least six miles 
of the railroad in ruins, and with no like- 
lihood that the Confederates could re- 
build it. After August 1864 Lee was forced 
to rely on the rickety Richmond & 
Danville Railroad and the South Side 
Railroad, or on wagon trains that 
brought supplies from the undamaged 
northern end of the Weldon Railroad. 
But these alternatives put serious strain 
on Lee’s ability to feed his army, and that, 
in turn, gradually wore them further and 
further down over the winter of 1864- 
1865. And with Federal victories in Geor- 
gia and the Shenandoah that fall, 
Lincoln’s electoral fortunes sprang back 
up and paved the way to his re-election 
on November 8, 1864. 

The real loser at Reams’ Station was 
Winfield Scott Hancock, for it is on 
Hancock’s shoulders that most of the 
blame rests. Everything indicates that 
Hancock dallied at Reams’ Station on Au- 
gust 25, hoping to bring ona controllable 


little fight with Hampton’s cavalry that 
would redound to the greater glory of 
himself and the II Corps. With those ex- 
pectations, he neglected to bring up most 
of the corps artillery, with his trains and 
ammunition, and placed his men in posi- 
tions that begged for disaster. Only when 
Confederate infantry arrived uninvited 
did he realize that more had been bitten 
off than the I] Corps alone could chew. 
Such a catastrophic miscue was nothing 
like the old Hancock, and on November 
26 he gave in to the obvious and surren- 
dered command of the II Corps. Perhaps 
for that reason, despite all the later blame- 
shifting, Reams’ Station remained a bit- 
ter and embarrassing topic for Hancock 
for the rest of his life. In 1880, when 
Hancock was the Democratic candidate 
for president, Harry Heth paid a call on 
him. “Knowing how sensitive he was 
about the battle of Reams’ Station,” Heth 
remembered, “we never touched on that.” 
But Heth sensed “that if Hancock’s heart 
could have been examined there would 
have been written on it “REAMS’, as 
plainly as the deep scars received at 
41 


Gettysburg.... 
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ROBERT HIMMER 


JULY 2-3, 1863 


George Gordon Meade’s Battle Plans Re-Examined 


THERE IS NO MORE CERTAIN TRUTH 
ABOUT THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG than 
the rock-solid wisdom that Major Gen- 
eral George Gordon Meade, command- 
ing the Army of the Potomac, chose from 
the outset to fight a defensive battle, tak- 
ing advantage of the strong “fishhook” 
position held by his troops and letting the 


Army of Northern Virginia shatter itself 


against the ridges and hills of the Union 
line. The carving of this monument to 
Meade’s generalship was initiated by 
none other than Meade himself. Testify- 
ing before the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War on March 11, 1864, 
he begged leave to say, 


in connexion with this subject of 
attacking or receiving an attack, 
that I do not hesitate to say that it 
was my policy and intention to 
act upon the defensive and 
receive the attack of the enemy, if 
practicable, knowing that the 
enemy would be compelled either 
to attack me or to retire from his 
position; that it was not within 
his power to wait any length of 
time in my front and manceuvre, 
and that the chances of victory 
on my side were greater if I acted 
on the defensive than they would 
be if I assumed the offensive.' 


Early commentators on the battle, such 
as New York Tribune editor Horace 
Greeley (above, while on a frontline tour) 
and Brigadier General Henry J. Hunt 
(left), Meade’s chief of artillery, promoted 
the view that Meade's tactical 
conception at Gettysburg had been 
defensive—and correctly so. 
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Meade reiterated this declaration to 
the Joint Committee on April 4. “There 
is no doubt,” he told his inquisitors, 

as I mentioned here before, and 

as I have no hesitation to say 

again now, whatever influence it 

may have upon my reputation as 

a general, that it was my desire at 

Gettysburg to receive the attack 

of the enemy, and fight a 

defensive rather than an 

offensive battle, for the reason 

that I was satisfied my chances of 

success were greater ina 

defensive battle than an offensive 

one, and I knew the momentous 

consequences dependant upon 

the result of that.’ 

Meade was reminding the committee that 
he had won a great victory where defeat 
was unthinkable, and claiming that he 
had put achieving this victory for the 
Union ahead of his own reputation and 
ambitions. Gettysburg had turned out to 
bea defensive battle for the Union forces, 
and by declaring that his “policy and in- 
tention” at Gettysburg had been solely 
defensive Meade was asserting the essen- 
tial importance of his leadership in 
achieving victory there. 

Influenced by Meade’s emphasis on 
his defensive intentions, early historians 
of the battle promoted the view that 
Meade’s tactical conception was defen- 
sive. For example, in 1866 journalist Wil- 
liam Swinton wrote that Meade advanced 
to Gettysburg because Major General 
Winfield Scott Hancock reported that the 
location was “advantageous for a defen- 
sive battle,” that Meade followed “the 
natural line of defense” in placing his 
forces, and that he chose caution over 
“rash adventure.”? In the same year New 
York Tribune editor Horace Greeley ar- 
gued that Meade “had resolved to fight a 
defensive battle.” Noting that some “re- 
proached [Meade] as timid and over-cau- 
tious,” Greeley found that “his strategy, 
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though not daring, was able and wise. 
Had he allowed his hot-heads to dash 
their commands against the Rebel bat- 
teries on Seminary ridge, as they would 
gladly have done, he would have fought 
a magnificent battle and probably been 
magnificently beaten.” In warfare, 
Greeley counseled, “the choice of posi- 
tion naturally decides the fortune of the 
day,” and “Meade’s position at Gettysburg 
... was probably worth a réenforcement 
of 10,000 men.”* For Swinton and 
Greeley, Meade’s tactic had been defen- 
sive—and correctly so. 

Two decades later Meade’s chief of 
artillery, Brigadier General Henry J. 
Hunt, underscored the wisdom of 
Meade’s defensive reasoning. “Gettysburg 
was nota good strategical position for us 
and the circumstances under which our 
army was assembled limited us tactically 
to a strictly defensive battle,” Hunt as- 
serted. 

But even a strictly defensive battle 

gained here would be, in its 

results, almost as valuable as an 

offensive one with a brilliant 

victory, since it would necessarily 
be decisive as to both the 

campaign and the invasion, and 

its moral effect abroad and at 

home, North and South, would 

be of vast importance in a 

political as well as a military 

sense. The additional risks of an 

offensive battle were out of all 

proportion to the prospective 

gains. The decision then to fight a 

defensive rather than an offensive 

battle, to look rather to solid than 

to brilliant results, was wise. 
Taking the offensive was thus unfeasible 
and unnecessary in Hunt’s opinion; 
moreover, it was highly risky, a risk that 
“would not be for [Meade’s] army alone, 
but also for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington.” In Hunt’s portrayal, Meade 
weighed strategic concerns and the tac- 
tical situation and sculpted a sound de- 
fensive policy. By eschewing “a brilliant 
victory” for a “solid” one, Meade had 
rightly put the interests of the Union 
ahead of personal glory.° 

Given the authority of Meade and 
Hunt and the plain fact that Union forces 
had fought defensively on July 2 and 3, 
nearly all subsequent historians of the 
battle and biographers of Meade have 
accepted that Meade’s “policy and inten- 
tion” at Gettysburg was strictly defen- 
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Major General George G. Meade (center) and staff pose for photographer Timothy 
O'Sullivan in Culpeper, Virginia, some two months after the Battle of Gettysburg. 
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Left to right: Major Generals Oliver Otis Howard, X! Corps commander; Henry Slocum, 


sive.° Though all studies acknowledge 
that early on July 2 Meade had ordered 
| XII Corps commander Major General 
Henry Slocum to prepare an attack plan, 
it can fairly be said that Meade’s ideas 
| about attacking have remained unex- 
plored by students of the battle. Only a 
very few observers have even hinted that 
Meade might have had aggressive inten- 
_ tions.’ 

But there are reasons to question 
whether Meade’s “policy and intention” 
actually was to “fight a defensive rather 
than an offensive battle.” Other state- 
ments in his testimony before the Joint 
Committee indicate offensive intentions. 
Meade reported that on July 3, after the 
repulse of the Confederate assault on 
Cemetery Ridge, “I went immediately to 
| the extreme left of my line, with the de- 
termination of advancing the left and 
making an assault upon the enemy’s 
lines,” but this determination came to 
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Xl Corps commander; and Winfield Scott Hancock, || Corps commander. 


naught. More important, on March 11 
Meade revealed to the committee that on 
the afternoon of July 2 he had gone to 
his left “with the intention of ordering 

| an attack from there,” but that the Con- 
federates beat him to the punch.® These 
efforts to launch an offensive indicate 
that Meade’s “policy and intention” was 
not simply defensive. 

While Union forces clearly fought 
defensively at Gettysburg, Meade’s actual 
intentions are not so crystalline. What 
kind of battle had he wanted to fight? 
How can the defensive battle he fought 
be squared with his expressed offensive 
intentions? This article will seek to an- 
swer these questions by re-examining 
Meade’s thinking at Gettysburg. 


Meade’s Plans on the Morning 
of July 2 


Meade reached Gettysburg after 
midnight on July 2 eager to catch Gen- 


a 


= 


Meade’s placing three divisions east of Rock Creek (above) during the early hours of 
July 2 probably reflected not only defensive concerns but also offensive intentions. 


eral Robert E. Lee’s army before it could 
concentrate and to destroy it in detail.? 
He promptly met with Slocum, Hancock 
of the Il Corps, and Major Generals 
Oliver Otis Howard and Daniel Sickles, 
commanding the XI and III Corps re- 
spectively, to acquaint himself with the 
situation.'® After examining the Union 
lines on Cemetery Hill, Meade and mem- 
bers of his staff inspected “the west front 
of the field,” the Cemetery Ridge line, al- 
most to the north slope of Little Round 
Top. Next, he rode to Culp’s Hill, the right 
of his line, finishing at about daybreak."' 

After Meade’s arrival, Slocum doubt- 
less impressed upon the commanding 
general his concerns for the security of 
the Union right, which was held only by 
fragments of the I Corps on Culp’s Hill 
and the First Division of the XII Corps 
positioned east of Rock Creek. Already 
the previous evening Slocum had sug- 
gested that when the V and VI Corps 
came up they could be “used to extend 
our right,” which he feared could be 
turned. Responding to these concerns in 
the early hours of July 2, Meade ordered 
the XII Corps’ Second Division moved 
from the extreme left of the Federal line 
and placed (according to Slocum) “in the 
woods east of the [Baltimore] turnpike, 
between Rock Creek and the crest” of 
Culp’s Hill. By dawn, Slocum complained 
“that there was a gap between the left of 
his line and the right of the First Corps, 
which he feared would be taken advan- 
tage of by the enemy, as he apprehended 
an immediate attack.” Meade promptly 
instructed Hunt to cover the gap with 


artillery.!* Slocum’s anxieties also caused 
Meade, by 6:00 a.m., to halt the II Corps 
on its way to Cemetery Ridge and hold it 
in reserve for about two hours near the 
Baltimore Turnpike to support Slocum. 
Hancock recalled that “a formidable at- 
tack by the enemy” was expected. When 
two divisions of the V Corps came in at 
about six, Meade placed them to the right 
of the XII Corps position, well east of 
Rock Creek.!? 

Meade’s placing three divisions east 
of Rock Creek probably reflected not 
only defensive concerns but also offen- 
sive intentions. It is quite possible that 
Meade planned to use the V and XII 
Corps to attack from this position, near 
Wolf’s Hill, against Lee’s extreme left.'* 
Such a plan would have been in harmony 
with the aggressive intentions he had 
voiced on July 1. But “[a]t about 8 a.m.,” 
Slocum reported, the two V Corps divi- 
sions and the First Division of the XII 
Corps “were moved to the left and [back] 
across Rock Creek.” This withdrawal was 
ordered not by Meade but by Slocum, 
who evidently thought the line too ex- 
tended and opposed making an attack.!° 
Once the XII Corps “was established on 
its new line [on Culp’s Hill],” Slocum’s 
official report states, “a strong force was 
detailed for the construction of breast- 
works and abatis.” This position, Slocum 
later said, was “almost impregnable.”!® 
The V Corps, Meade’s only reserve, 
moved south to the more central loca- 
tion where Rock Creek crossed the Bal- 
timore Pike, to support either the right 
or left of the Union line. 


Though Slocum’s independent if 
not insubordinate withdrawal sabotaged 
any plan to attack, it did not relieve the 
danger on the right. At half past nine, 
signal officers on Culp’s Hill reported 
that a Confederate force was moving to- 
ward the southeast of the XII Corps po- 
sition and that a “heavy line of enemy’s 
infantry [is] on our right.” This news 
might have decided Meade anew to hit 
Lee’s left. Accordingly, by 10:00 a.m. 
Meade instructed Slocum to make “ar- 
rangements for an attack from your 
front on the enemy, to be made by the 
Twelfth Corps, supported by the Fifth.” 
It should be “a strong and decisive at- 
tack,” and Meade said he would order it 
“so soon as he gets definite information 
of the approach of the Sixth Corps, 
which will also be directed to co-oper- 
ate in this attack.”'” The aggressive 
Meade was offering Slocum over 35,000 
men for an assault. But having already 
pulled back from the advanced position 
Meade had assigned, Slocum saw the 
situation differently. “If it is true that the 
enemy are massing troops on our right,” 
he replied at 10:30 a.m., “I do not think 
we could detach enough troops for an 
attack to insure success. | do not think 
the ground in my front, held by the en- 
emy, possesses any peculiar advantages 
for him.”!® Apparently not trusting 
Slocum, Meade sent Warren “to consult 
with General Slocum about the advis- 
ability of making the attack,” but War- 
ren also recommended against it.'? With 
both Slocum and Warren opposed, 
Meade dropped the idea. 

Aware that Slocum had been slow to 
come on the field on July 1, Meade may 
have questioned whether Slocum could 
be counted on to play an aggressive role 
in the battle ahead. When Slocum pulled 
troops back from the forward position 
Meade had assigned and then declined 
to develop the attack plan Meade asked 
for, Meade had his answer. Little wonder 
that in his official report Meade accorded 
Slocum scant mention, or that he chose 
to point out to the Joint Committee that 
Slocum opposed attacking Lee’s left, or 
that by October Slocum was gone from 
the Army of the Potomac. In any event, 
Slocum’s unwillingness to attack obliged 
Meade to abandon hope of striking Lee’s 
left. As of about 11:00 a.m. on July 2, 
then, the commanding general could do 
little but await a Confederate attack—or 
the arrival of the VI Corps. 
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Meade took advantage of the time 
to strengthen preparations for defense, 
but he also readied his command for 
other eventualities. During the morning 
he directed his staff to familiarize itself 


with the location of troops, supply | 


trains, local roads and such, because, “It 
is our duty to be prepared to meet every 
contingency.” Major General Daniel 
Butterfield, the chief of staff, later 
claimed that Meade intended to retreat 
from Gettysburg, but Meade denied 
“ever having intended or thought, for 
one instant, to withdraw the army” un- 
less future developments “might render 
it a matter of necessity.”*° Meade was 
right to prepare for “every contingency.” 
However, because later in the day he in- 
formed Union general-in-chief Major 
General Henry W. Halleck that he 
would, under certain circumstances, vol- 


untarily pull back from Gettysburg to 


Pipe Creek,”! it is tempting to see in 
these preparations “to meet every con- 
tingency” an uneasiness on the part of 
the commanding general with the 
battlefield. One of the conditions under 
which he would pull back, Meade told 
Halleck, was if he were unable to attack 
Lee at Gettysburg. 


Captain Paine’s Map 


this Paine map show? When and why was 
it made? 
Errors in representing topography 


_ on the map suggest that terrain features 


were drawn during or immediately after 
the pre-dawn reconnaissance. Meade’s 
son and aide, George G. Meade Jr., re- 


called, “As it was still dark when he had 


_ started along the lines, of course, only the 


During or immediately following | 


Meade’s pre-dawn reconnaissance, an 
engineer on his staff, Captain William H. 
Paine, prepared a map of the field. Meade 
subsequently marked the map to assign 
defensive positions, and copies report- 
edly were distributed to corps com- 
manders sometime that morning.” 
Though the literature refers only to this 
one map being prepared, it is wholly 
possible that other maps of the field were 
drawn up by Paine at different times for 
different reasons. 

With these caveats in mind, we must 
consider a map of the battlefield drawn 
by Captain Paine and found in his pa- 
pers by Richard Rollins, who published 
an accurate sketch of the map in 1998, 


Rollins assumes that this is the map Paine 


drew early in the morning to show “the 
defensive line.”*> But the map Rollins dis- 
covered does not show Meade’s “defensive 


line’—for the placement on the map of | 


some of the Union forces does not cor- 
respond with Meade’s known defensive 
thinking or with any placement of the 
Union forces at any time during the 
battle. We need to ask, then, what does 


most salient features of the ground could 
be recognized.”*4 Some terrain on the 
Paine map seems based on hazy knowl- 
edge gathered under just such conditions. 
In particular, Paine (and Meade) had an 


imprecise grasp of the ground south of | 
the Granite Schoolhouse Lane, especially | 


that between the Taneytown and 
Emmitsburg Roads. Among several no- 
ticeable errors, the course of the Taney- 
town Road south of the Granite School- 
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house Lane is incorrect and the heights 
shown between the Taneytown and 
Emmitsburg Roads do not correspond 
with even reasonable accuracy to the ac- 
tual ground. Such mistakes are scarcely 
surprising for a map based on observa- 
tions made before dawn. It is significant 
that the map more accurately depicts the 
right of the Union line, visited by Meade 
and Paine toward daybreak. 

If Paine sketched a map showing ter- 
rain features at about dawn, when did 
Meade indicate troop placements on the 
copy of the map that we have? Fortu- 
nately, the map offers some clues. Dur- 
ing the early morning hours the First Di- 
vision of the XII Corps and, from about 
6:00 a.m., two divisions of the V Corps 
were positioned east of Rock Creek fac- 


| ing the Hanover Road. But the map 
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shows the XII Corps in the position to 
which Slocum withdrew it at 8:00 a.m., 
allowing us to conclude that the map was 
completed after that hour. The placement 
of the V Corps in its reserve position re- 
inforces this conclusion. We also know 
that from 9:30 to perhaps 11:00 a.m., 
Meade was contemplating an attack from 
his right by the XII, V, and VI Corps, yet 
the map offers no hint of this; indeed, the 
VI Corps is shown on the extreme left of 
the Union line. It is reasonable (if not in- 
escapable) to conclude that Meade 
marked troop positions on this map af- 
ter he abandoned thoughts of an attack 
from the right, that is, sometime after 
11:00 a.m. 


Captain William H. Paine, an engineer 
on Meade’'s staff who prepared a map 
of the field on July 2 (the so-called 
Paine map, opposite). 

The representation of Confederate 
positions on the Paine map indicates fur- 
ther that it was prepared in early after- 
noon. The map shows Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James Longstreet’s corps as being on 
the field. When Meade and Paine recon- 
noitered, Longstreet’s whereabouts were 
unknown and his troops had not yet be- 
gun to arrive. They came in only later in 
the morning, the last of them arriving at 
about noon. The fact that the map shows 
Longstreet’s presence indicates that it was 
drawn up no earlier than late morning, 
if not early afternoon. More important, 
though, is the placement of the far right 
of Lieutenant General Ambrose P. Hill’s 
corps near Pitzer’s Woods. Hill’s right- 


most unit, the Alabama brigade of Briga- 
dier General Cadmus Wilcox, arrived 
there at about noon after spending the 
previous night on Herr’s Ridge, and soon 
thereafter was discovered by elements of 
the Union III Corps.?° 

These several factors indicate that 
the Paine map was completed sometime 
after noon and probably closer to 1:00 
p.m. 

But why was the map drawn? What 
did it show? An important clue is pro- 
vided by the placement of the VI Corps, 
shown at the far left of the Union line, 
southwest of the III Corps and very near 


| the Emmitsburg Road, facing to the 


northwest. This does not accord with the 
actual location of the corps anytime on 
the morning of July 2: it was still miles 
distant from the battlefield. Neither does 
it accord with Meade’s plan to use the V1 
Corps in an attack from his right. But it 
does accord well with the location Meade 
suggested for the VI Corps in the memo- 
randum he prepared the previous 
evening for its commander, Major Gen- 
eral John Sedgwick: “There are strong po- 
sitions on this side of Willoughby’s Run,” 
Meade had written, “high, commanding 
ground.””° Meade was not referring to the 
well-known section of Willoughby’s Run 
northwest of town, for when he wrote to 
Sedgwick he knew that the ground north 
of town was in rebel hands; instead, he 
was referring to high ground south of 
Gettysburg, perhaps the Round Tops but 
more likely the ridge along the Emmits- 
burg Road that overlooks Pitzer’s Run 
(mislabeled Stevens Run on Paine’s map), 
a tributary of nearby Willoughby’s Run. 
Meade told Sedgwick he wanted the VI 
Corps positioned so it could join in an 
attack or cover troops falling back from 
an unsuccessful assault. 

Though imprecisely drawn, Paine’s 


map suggests that by early afternoon on | 


July 2 Meade had decided on the rolling 
high ground along the Emmitsburg 


Road—centered on the Peach Orchard— | 


as the desired position for the still-absent 


_ VI Corps. The Peach Orchard area was, 


according to Hunt, “a very good line to 
occupy ... from which to make an offen- 
sive demonstration,” indeed, “the only 
one on the field from which we could 
have passed from the defensive to the of- 
fensive with a prospect of decisive re- 
sults.”” The placement of the VI Corps 
on the map suggests a plan to attack from 


Meade’s left. His focus having been tem- 


porarily diverted by Slocum’s concerns, 
by early afternoon Meade was returning 
to the idea he had expressed to Sedgwick 
the night before. 

Additionally suggesting an intent to 


| attack on the left is the Paine map’s place- 


ment of the III Corps not where it might 
be expected, but rather forward, closer to 
the Emmitsburg Road than to the defen- 
sive line along lower Cemetery Ridge to 
Little Round Top, where Meade actually 
placed it.?* He communicated this defen- 
sive position to Sickles several times, and 
at about 9:00 a.m. Meade’s son found the 
corps in the assigned place. Sickles’ two 
division commanders and Brigadier 
General John Gibbon of the adjacent II 
Corps testified that the III Corps in fact 
occupied the ground Meade had indi- 
cated.’ Because Sickles was initially po- 
sitioned where Meade wanted him and 
not where the Paine map places him, we 
may conclude that the map Rollins found 
did not contribute to any misunderstand- 
ing by Sickles about the position he was 
to occupy. But we may also conclude that 
the position on the Paine map suggests 
not a defensive role for the III Corps but 
an offensive one. 

The existing Paine map, then, was 
not meant to convey defensive positions 
to corps commanders but was prepared 
for Meade’s own use, to illustrate the 
“vigorous attack” he had been contem- 
plating since Taneytown. The placement 
of the 16,000-man strong VI Corps and 
the III Corps suggests nothing so much 
as a reverse image of Lee’s July 2 plan to 
attack “up the Emmitsburg Road,” but 
in this case the attacking force would 
wear blue, cross the Emmitsburg Road, 
and strike Hill’s corps in its right flank. 
A heavy concentration of Union artil- 
lery—the map shows at least fourteen 


| batteries along or in front of Cemetery 


Ridge facing Hill’s position—was evi- 
dently intended to support the assault. 
The VI Corps had an additional forty- 
eight guns. After an artillery barrage, the 


| assault was probably to be made by the 


III Corps with the VI Corps in support, 
and probably joined by the II Corps. 
It is a plan that roughly mirrors Lee’s 
own original plan for driving in the flank 
of Hancock’s corps, which Lee believed 
was the left of the Union line. Both the 
Confederate right flank, as represented 
on the Paine map, and the Union left 
flank, as Lee thought it to be early on July 
2, were hanging, unsupported and vul- 
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nerable, and thus likely points of attack. 
It should not be surprising that Lee and 
Meade developed similar plans to ad- 
dress similar battlefield situations: they 
had gone to the same school. 

Also suggesting Meade’s intent to at- 
tack Lee’s right is the fact that the Union 
II Corps did not dig in or erect extensive 
earthworks along Cemetery Ridge on the 
morning of July 2, as did the Union 
troops on Culp’s Hill and as might be ex- 
pected were Meade dedicated to a defen- 
sive policy. Instead, the II Corps re- 
mained massed in columns by regiments, 
often with arms stacked. Historian Harry 
Pfanz calls their line “temporary.”*” 
Third Corps units, though subject to the 
whimsy of Sickles more than the will of 
Meade, were similarly massed. These dis- 
positions suggest a readiness to move 
quickly either to offense or defense, as 
developments required, rather than a 
predetermined commitment to a defen- 
sive role. 


fensive posture all along his line and post- 
pone offensive action until sufficient 
manpower arrived to go over to the at- 
tack. Until the VI Corps arrived, Meade 
could only wait. 


Meade Finally Prepares to Attack 

Not only would Sedgwick’s corps 
arrive late, but Meade, who worried that 
troops not be exhausted by long marches 
and made “unfit ... for the work they will 
be called upon to perform,” must even- 
tually have realized that the corps would 
not be ready for battle when it did reach 
the field. Accordingly, after the Paine 
map had been prepared, Meade adjusted 
his attack plan, substituting for the VI 
Corps the V, which had had several hours 
of rest after its own march to Gettysburg. 
When word of the approach of the VI 
Corps finally came at about 2:00 p.m., 
Meade recalled, “I immediately directed 
the Fifth Corps to move over to our ex- 
treme left, and the Sixth to occupy its 


flanks, and said he was “not determined, 
as yet, on attacking him till his position 
is more developed.” Consequently, Meade 
reported, he had thus far “awaited the 
attack of the enemy, I having a strong 
position for defensive.” But he assured 
Halleck, “If not attacked, and I can get 
any positive information of the position 
of the enemy which will justify me in 
doing so, I shall attack.” If he found an 
attack “hazardous,” or if Lee tried to get 
between Meade’s army and Washington, 
he would pull back to Westminster. “I feel 
fully the responsibility resting upon me,” 
Meade closed, “but I will endeavor to act 
with caution.”* 

What a remarkable document. 
Meade signaled that from the first his 
intention had been to attack Lee, but that 
he had to postpone doing so until his 
forces had concentrated and he became 
better informed about Lee’s position. In 
the meantime, recognizing the defensive 
merits of his position, he had awaited 


The view from Cemetery Hill, looking toward the town of Gettysburg. Meade personally examined this and other ground 
occupied by his soldiers during the early morning hours of July 2. 


If Meade intended to launch an at- 
tack against Lee’s right from the Peach 
Orchard, why did he not occupy the po- 
sition and hold it until the VI Corps ar- 
rived? The answer is that Meade lacked 
the manpower to hold such an exposed 
position. Sickles proved that. Prior to the 
arrival of the VI Corps, Meade had only 
the V Corps in reserve, and it was desig- 
nated primarily as reserve for the Union 
right.*! Worried about being flanked on 
his right, it would have been foolhardy 
for Meade to create another defensive 
problem at the opposite end of his line 
by moving the III Corps forward to the 
Peach Orchard. Better to remain in de- 


place as a reserve for the right.”* Fifth 
Corps units began to move toward their 
new locations, though the tired condi- 
tion of the troops slowed their 
progress.*4 

At 3:00 p.m., an hour after ordering 
the V Corps to the left, Meade reported 
to Halleck. He had concentrated his army 
at Gettysburg, he said, and his last corps, 
Sedgwick’s, was “just coming in, very 
much worn out.” Indeed, the whole army 
was “fatigued.” To allow time for the VI 
Corps to arrive and to rest the men, 
Meade said he had “delayed attacking.” 
He also reported uncertainty about the 
enemy’s position, particularly on the 
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Lee’s attack, but none came. Now that the 
army was up, Meade intended to attack 
once he gained sufficient knowledge of 
Lee’s dispositions to warrant confidence 
of success—unless, of course, Lee at- 
tacked first. But should he find an attack 
unwise, Meade did not intend to wait any 
longer for Lee to act; instead, he would 
pull back. It seems that the Pipe Creek 
plan still had some life in it.“° Though 
Meade felt his position at Gettysburg a 
strong one for defense, he nonetheless 
had considerable reservations about it. 
His preference was to attack Lee. The ar- 
rival of the VI Corps removed one sig- 
nificant obstacle to doing so. 


Map Graphics © DLF Group 2006 


About half an hour after reporting 
to Halleck, Meade, according to his offi- 
cial report, “rode out to the extreme left, 
to await the arrival of the Fifth Corps and 
to post it.”*” In his initial testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee he said much 
the same thing: “About three or half past 
three o'clock in the afternoon ... I pro- 
ceeded from my headquarters ... to the 
extreme left, in order to see as to the post- 
ing of the 5th corps, and also to inspect 
the position of the 3d corps, about which 
I was in doubt.”** 

But Meade had a more important 
purpose in going to his left than just see- 
ing what Sickles was up to. Meade re- 


vealed his aim only in his final two ap- 
pearances before the Joint Committee in 
1864, On March 11 he told the commit- 
tee members, “I went to the left with the 
view of ascertaining as far as I could the 
position of my own troops and the troops 


ordering an attack from there, if the en- 
emy did not themselves attack. The en- 
emy, however, attacked and were re- 
| pulsed.”*? On April 4 Meade reiterated: 
after abandoning the idea of attacking 
Lee’s left, he “waited for the 6th corps to 
| arrive, intending to move the 5th corps 
over to the left, as I did, and then, if the 
enemy did not attack me, to make an at- 


MEADE’s ATTACK PLAN, AFTERNOON OF JULY 2, 1863 


* 


This map transposes troop locations assigned by General 
Meade on Captain Paine’s rough sketch to a map of the 
actual battlefield, and suggests the direction of the attack 
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that Meade planned. Troop positions west of the 

Taneytown Road and south of the town are shown in detail; remaining troop positions east 
of the Taneytown Road are only partially represented. The map also shows the defensive 
positions to which Meade assigned the II and III Corps on the morning of July 2. 


of the enemy, and with the intention of 


tack myself from the left:*° At the first 
word, then, that the VI Corps was near- 
ing the battlefield, Meade jumped at the 
chance to prepare the assault he had con- 
ceived in Taneytown, with the V Corps 
taking the place originally intended for 
the VI. But again Meade’s intention was 
thwarted: Lee struck first. 

In violation of Meade’s conviction 
that army commanders must keep their 
subordinates advised of their plans, he 
had left his corps commanders and other 
senior officers in ignorance of his inten- 
tion to launch an attack from his left. Not 
one of them mentioned it in their reports 
and recollections. Indeed, in testifying 


| before the Joint Committee, Hunt made 


a point of Meade’s secrecy. He stated that 
toward noon, when Meade sent him to 
examine Sickles’ line, “I did not know 
anything of the intentions of General 
Meade—whether it was to occupy a line 
with a view to attack, or a defensive line, 
or a defensive and offensive line.” After 
examining the line that Sickles wanted to 
occupy, Hunt returned to Meade and told 
him, “I would not give any advice in the 
matter ... because I did not know Gen- 
eral Meade’s intentions.” This broad hint 
elicited no information from Meade 
about his plans.*! Meade may have had 
good reason to keep his attack plan se- 
cret from his subordinates. He had some 
aggressive corps commanders, princi- 
pally Sickles and Hancock, and he may 
have worried that revealing his intention 
to attack might embolden them to take 
unwelcome and dangerous actions. 

At the last minute, however, Meade 
did attempt to tell his corps command- 
ers his plans. George Meade Jr. recalled 
that shortly before 3:00 p.m., nearly an 
hour after dispatching the V Corps to the 
left and just prior to reporting to Halleck, 
his father “sent for his corps command- 
ers to assemble at head-quarters for con- 
sultation and explanation of his inten- 
tions.” This, the son noted, was “prelimi- 
nary to any offensive action he might take.” 
Before the consultation could begin, 
however, the first sounds of cannonad- 
ing came from the left. Expecting that the 
V Corps would already be nearing the 
Union left, Meade told its commander, 
Major General George Sykes, to hurry the 
corps along, and said that “he himself 
would meet him there to see to its post- 
ing.” For his part, Sykes recalled that 
“General Meade sent for me, and while 


| myself and other corps commanders 
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were conversing with him, the enemy 
formed, opened the battle, and developed 
his attack on our left. I was at once or- 
dered to throw my whole corps to that 
point and hold it at all hazards.”** It was 
Sickles, not heeding Meade’s first call, 
who delayed the start of the consultation. 


Only after receiving a“peremptory order | 


to report at once in person at headquar- 
ters” did Sickles obey. By the time he ar- 
rived, “the consultation had been broken 
up by the opening of the battle.” As Sick- 
les rode up, Meade told him to return 
immediately to his command, where 
Meade would join him momentarily.** 
Once the Confederate assault began, there 
was no reason for Meade to tell his com- 
manders what he had intended. Nor was 
there opportunity, as Meade’s full energy 
had to be focused on rescuing the Army 
of the Potomac from Sickles’ folly. 


Meade’s Situation on the 
Evening of July 2 

Though repulsed, Lee’s attack had 
important consequences for Meade’s of- 
fensive plans. The III, V, and II Corps suf- 
fered casualties so heavy that serious 
doubt existed whether an assault against 
the Confederate right could succeed. 
Moreover, in the frantic efforts to save the 
line that Sickles had deranged, units on 
Meade’s left became intermingled, dis- 
rupting unit cohesion and command 
structure (both of which casualties also 
weakened). Disentangling these units 
would have been difficult and dangerous 
in the face of a possible renewal of the 
Confederate attack. Also adverse to 
Meade’s plan was the enemy’s capture of 
the ground Hunt described as “the only 
[place] on the field from which we could 
have passed from the defensive to the of- 
fensive with a prospect of decisive results.” 
With a depleted and disorganized force 
and with no good place from which to 
launch an assault, Meade could only stand 
on the defensive or fall back to Pipe 
Creek. 

At 8:00 p.m. Meade wrote to Halleck 


that, “after one of the severest contests of | 


the war, [the enemy] was repulsed at all 
points.” Noting that they had “suffered 
considerably in killed and wounded,” he 
reported, “I shall remain in my present 
position to-morrow, but am not prepared 
to say, until better advised of the condi- 
tion of the army, whether my operations 
will be of an offensive or defensive char- 
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acter. 
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Left to right: Captain George Meade Jr., General Meade’s son and aide-de- 
camp; Major General Henry W. Halleck, Union general-in-chief; and Major 
General Daniel Sickles, II Corps commander. 


About an hour later Meade sum- 
moned nine principal commanders “to 
consult ... as to what, if anything, should 
be done on the morrow.” He was con- 
cerned, he later wrote, that the enemy 
might resume “a very persistent attack” 
on his left, “or that a movement, upon 
their part, to my left and rear might be 
made to occupy the lines of communi- 
cation I then held with the Taneytown 
road and the Baltimore pike.”*° On the 
issue, whether the army should “remain 
in its present position,” all nine com- 
manders favored staying put. The gen- 
erals were then asked, “[S)hall the army 
attack or wait the attack of the enemy?” 
Eight of the nine advised against attack- 
ing, some strongly so; Slocum’s opinion 
was not recorded.*” “The opinion of the 
council,” Meade recalled, “was unani- 
mous, which agreed fully with my own 
views, that we should maintain our lines 
... that we should wait the movements 
of the enemy and see whether he made 
any further attacks before we assumed 
the offensive.” Meade “felt satisfied that 
the enemy would attack again” the fol- 
lowing day.*® With no prospect of 
launching a successful assault, he real- 
ized that the initiative was still with Lee. 
Preparing for the expected renewal of the 
Confederate assault was thus the first or- 
der of business for Meade’s army as July 
3 approached. But, as his telegram to 
Halleck suggests, the Union command- 
ing general continued to entertain a 
slight hope that developments might 
permit him finally to launch an attack 
of his own. 
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July 3: Hopes Dashed, 


Victory Gained 

At about midnight on July 2 Briga- 
dier General Alpheus Williams of the XII 
Corps found that Confederate troops had 
occupied fortifications on lower Culp’s 
Hill abandoned by units pulled out to 
reinforce the Union left earlier that day. 
He promptly informed Slocum and was 
directed to “drive them out at daylight.”*? 
Slocum subsequently obtained Meade’s 
approval for the operation. Having the 
limited objective of restoring the Union 
line, this action was not a general assault. 
Though the fighting on Culp’s Hill lasted 
for several hours, Meade showed no great 
concern about it. Lieutenant Frank 
Haskell, an aide to General Gibbon, heard 
Meade talking with Hancock at about 
nine that morning and recalled that 
Meade “had no apprehension for the 
right where the fight was now going 
on.” In his official report and his con- 
gressional testimony Meade accorded the 
fighting on Culp’s Hill only perfunctory 
mention. 

The important question for Meade 
was where Lee would strike. When the 
consultation on the evening of July 2 be- 
gan, Meade anticipated a renewed attack 
on his left, but when it ended he told Gib- 
bon that he thought the blow would fall 
on the Union center, and he voiced a 
similar expectation to Sedgwick at about 
8:00 a.m. the next morning.?! But Meade 
again changed his mind. Testifying before 
the Joint Committee, Meade said he was 
primarily concerned that Lee would re- 


Above: Frank Leslie’s depiction of the 
fighting on July 3. 

Right: Major General John Sedgwick, VI 
Corps commander (left); Major General 
George Sykes, V Corps commander 
(center); and Brigadier General Alpheus 
Williams of the X!I Corps. 


new his attack on the extreme Union left 
or else try to move around his left into 
the Union rear. In 1870 Meade reiterated 
that a Confederate move around his left 
“was the step I feared Lee would take.” 
He voiced similar expectations during his 
9:00 a.m. conversation with Hancock and 
again after a impromptu brunch at about 
11:00 a.m., Haskell recollected.© 

At one of these morning meetings, 
Hancock testified, “General Meade told 
me ... that if the enemy attacked me he 
intended to put the 5th and 6th corps on 
the enemy’s flank.”** Hancock’s claim 
suggests that Meade still hoped that cir- 
cumstances might allow him to attack the 
Confederate right. When the Confeder- 
ates did make their assault against the II 
Corps position and were repulsed, 
Hancock, having been wounded and re- 
moved from the field, dictated a note to 
Meade saying that “if the Sixth and Fifth 
Corps have pressed up, the enemy will be 
destroyed.”*> Before the Joint Commit- 
tee on March 22, 1864, Hancock claimed 
that months after the battle he had asked 
Meade “what he had done in the pre- 
mises,’ and that Meade 

said that he had ordered the 

movement, but the troops were 

slow in collecting and moved so 

slowly that nothing could be 

done before night, except that 

some of the Pennsylvania 

reserves went out and met 


i » 


so eo 


Hood’s division, it was under- 


stood, of the enemy, and actually 
overthrew it, assisted, no doubt, 
in some measure, by their 
knowledge of their failure in the 
assault. 
The reason a counterattack had not been 
launched, Hancock said, was that he and 
Gibbon had been wounded, resulting in 
“the absence of a prominent com- 
mander.”* Hancock regarded the failure 
to counterattack a major blunder, but 
whether a counterattack could have suc- 
ceeded seems doubtful. 
Meade later told the Joint Commit- 
tee essentially what he had told Hancock: 
As soon as the assault was 
repulsed, I went immediately to 
the left of my line, with the 
determination of advancing the 
left and making an assault upon 
the enemy’s lines. So soon as I 
arrived at the left I gave the 
necessary orders for the pickets 
and skirmishers in front to be 
thrown forward to feel the 
enemy, and for all the prepara- 
tions to be made for the assault. 
But the “great length of the line, and the 
time required to carry these orders out 
to the front,” and then the time required 


« 


to make the reconnaissance, “caused it to 
be so late in the evening as to induce me 
to abandon the assault which I had con- 
templated.”*’ Meade described his ac- 
tions similarly in a letter to his wife in 
late 1864: “I rode to the left, gave orders 
for an immediate advance, and used ev- 
ery exertion to have an attack made; but 
before the troops could be got ready, it 
became dark.” The movements of the 
troops “were not as prompt as they would 
otherwise have been,” Meade explained, 
because of “the fatigue and other results 
of the three days’ fighting.”** 

Meade’s claim that he had “used ev- 
ery exertion to have an attack made” sug- 
gests that he encountered opposition 
from his fellow major generals on Little 
Round Top. One of them, Sedgwick, re- 
called that it “was pretty much the opin- 
ion of most of the general officers present 
there” that it would not “have been ex- 
pedient to have attacked” the enemy, who 
held “a very strong position,” presumably 
“with equal force to our own.” Such op- 
position may have caused Meade to settle 
for a reconnaissance instead of a full at- 
tack; both Sedgwick and Sykes denied 
receiving any order from Meade to pur- 
sue the enemy. In any event, Sedgwick 
remembered Meade ordering Sykes “to 
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send out a strong reconnoitering party 
to ascertain if the enemy were retreating, 
or if he could force them to retreat.” 
Brigadier General Samuel Crawford 
similarly recalled that Meade “directed 
General Sykes to order me to advance and 
clear the woods in my front; that if I 
found too strong a force I was not to en- 
gage them.”*? Crawford was right about 
the substance of the order—at least the 
order that Sykes gave to him—which 
read: “When you are satisfied that any 
force of strength is in front of you, do not 
push the reconnoisance [sic], and if you 
are compelled to resume your original 
line, it must be done so as not to provoke 
pursuit.” 

It was about 6:00 p.m. that the re- 
connaissance was ordered.°' The Union 
advance encountered a small Confeder- 
ate force around the Wheatfield and 
quickly dispersed it; Crawford, mistak- 
ing this force for Hood’s division, later 
claimed there was no reason why a full- 
scale Union attack could not have suc- 
ceeded. But after advancing another half 
mile, the Union regiments encountered 
the main Confederate line along Semi- 
nary Ridge. Sedgwick, observing events 
from Little Round Top, noted that the 
Union troops “met the enemy in consid- 
erable force, which checked them, and the 
force then returned” at “about dark.”™ At 
8:35 p.m. Meade informed Halleck, “Af- 
ter the repelling of the assault, indications 
leading to the belief that the enemy might 
be withdrawing, an armed reconnais- 
sance was pushed forward from the left, 
and the enemy found to be in force. At 
the present hour,” Meade concluded, “all 
is quiet.”® Along with many soldiers of 
both sides, the last hope for Meade’s plan 
to attack the Confederate right died in 
the gathering darkness as the battle’s fi- 
nal day drew to a close. 


Concluding Thoughts 
Considering Meade’s eagerness 
upon assuming command to take the 
fight to Lee’s invading army, it is hardly 
surprising that even before leaving 
Taneytown Meade envisioned a plan for 
attacking at Gettysburg. Though only an 
approximation of this plan may be in- 
ferred, Meade’s instructions to Sedgwick 
on July 1 indicate that he wanted to strike 
Lee’s right from the area of the Peach Or- 
chard. On the morning of July 2, how- 
ever, Meade was unable to implement this 
plan because of insufficient manpower 


| Right: A Confederate soldier 


Above: Brigadier General 
Samuel Crawford (fourth from 
right), who commanded a 
division in Sykes’ V Corps at 
Gettysburg, in a photograph 
taken a year after the battle. 


killed during fighting in the 
Rose Woods, near the 
Wheatfield, ground over 
which Crawford made his 
reconnaissance late in the 
day on July 3. 


and because of the situation on his right, 
which presented both dangers and an op- 
portunity to attack Lee’s left. The dan- 
gers he was able to contain, the opportu- 
nity was negated by Slocum’s refusal to 


| take the offensive. But by early afternoon, 


Meade was again drawn to the idea of at- 
tacking Lee’s right. The placement of 
troops on the Paine map indicates that 
Meade envisioned a modified version of 


| his initial attack plan. Accordingly, at 


about 2:00 p.m. Meade ordered the V 
Corps to the left, and he then called to- 
gether his corps commanders “prelimi- 
nary to any offensive action he might 
take,” as his son put it, to inform them 
that he intended a decisive assault against 
the Confederate right. But Lee’s attack 
robbed Meade of this opportunity. 

How realistic were Meade’s plans for 
attack? Though the viability of an attack 
on Lee’s left is difficult to assess, Warren 
and Slocum thought it a bad idea. Even 
had they supported Meade’s proposal, the 
late arrival of the VI Corps would have 
thwarted implementation. A similar 
over-optimism about surmounting 
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problems of time and distance had 
plagued Meade’s earlier intention to catch 
Lee’s army and destroy it in detail. Time 
again worked against Meade on July 2, 
delaying an attack on Lee’s right until it 
was too late. And after looking across the 
fields of Confederate dead, Meade seems 
to have changed his mind about the wis- 
dom of attacking across the same 
ground. He said as much on July 5, when 
he wrote to his wife that Lee had waited 
the previous day in the hope that, 
“flushed with success, I would attack 
them, when they would play their old 
game of shooting us from behind breast- 
works—a game we played this time to 
their entire satisfaction.” 

In addition to problems of timing 
and manpower, problems with subordi- 
nates also frustrated Meade. Beside Sick- 
les’ recklessness, Meade’s offensive plans 
suffered from other corps commanders’ 
reluctance to take the offensive. The death 
or wounding of all of his aggressive- 
minded subordinates eventually left him 
with no one he could count on to carry 
out an assault.® Fighting on the defen- 


sive was essentially forced on him. To 
Meade’s credit, he did not violate his own 
dictum that an attack not be attempted 
unless well supported and reasonably cer- 
tain of success. His restraint rested on his 
awareness that defensive advantages 
should not be jeopardized by imprudent 
and risky offensive action. As author 
Kavin Coughenour has said of a similar 
situation later in the campaign, such re- 
straint showed “moral courage” on the 
commanding general’s part.® But it was 
only by the evening of July 2, with his 
army disorganized and bloodied and the 
chance of launching an attack from the 
Peach Orchard gone, that Meade adopted 
the defensive as his “policy and inten- 
tion.” Whether or not an attack on Lee’s 
right might have succeeded, the policy of 
the defensive that circumstances imposed 
served Meade well. O 
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Russian and European history at Johns 
Hopkins, but became interested in the 
Battle of Gettysburg about six years ago. 
He has taught a course on the battle at 
the Penn State University campus in York, 
from which he recently retired after more 
than thirty years’ service. 
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Candless and David Nevin) recalled re- 
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58, 685). Sedgwick thought that Sykes’ 
order was issued at 4:00 p.m. or a little af- 
ter (JCCW, 1:462). Crawford thought it 
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(JCCW, 1:471-72; OR, 1:654-55), 


. JCCW, 1:462. 
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. See Letters, 2:132-33, on Meade’s desire to 


keep going at Lee after Gettysburg. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. Confederate brigadier general William 


H.F. Lee was exchanged in the spring of 
1864 for this Union general. 


. This man was Abraham Lincoln’s mili- 


tary governor of North Carolina. 

. He was the commander of the Confed- 
erate attack on Portland, Maine, on June 
26, 1863. 

. He was in charge of the Confederate de- 
fense of New Orleans. 

. He was Union major general John Pope’s 
chief of cavalry in the Army of Virginia. 


6. In 1859, this future Civil War general 
(pictured above) authored The Art of 
Dancing, Historically Illustrated. 


TEASER: This Union warship survived 
until 1956, when she sank at her berth be- 


cause of neglect. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 92. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

31718 Old Ranch Park Lane 

Auberry, CA 93602 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 8, #7, was 
“After resigning his commission, this 
former Union general was appointed by 
Abraham Lincoln to be the U.S. represen- 
tative to the Vatican.” The answer is Rufus 
King. We received several correct answers, 
and the name drawn from the N&S hat was 
that of Harley McNabb of Citrus Heights, 
California. He receives as his book prize a 
copy of James McPherson’s Antietam. 
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BEST OF. .. 


Downtown Gettysburg 
John S. Peterson 


BACK IN 2002 NORTH & SOUTH associate edi- 
tor Richard Rollins stayed briefly with me at 
a house I'd recently taken on Gettysburg’s 
West High Street. Much impressed by its 
proximity to the barricade that the Confed- 
erates had thrown across Baltimore Street just 
over the hill, he told a number of stories that 
piqued my interest in “occupied” Gettysburg 
and town history in general. This was Rich 
Rollins’ last visit to the place he loved best, 
and I feel it an honor to be invited to sketch a 
few of its touring attractions for North & 
South readers. 


= FF FE 


BEGIN YOUR MORNING WITH A DRIVE to West 
High Street to park in one of the non-me- 
tered spaces west of Washington Street. Bring 
along the following books for reference: 
Gerald R. Bennett's Days of Uncertainty and 
Dread and William A. Frassanito’s Gettysburg 
Bicentennial Album. These will provide an 
orientation to the 1863 townscape and civil- 
ian side of life. 

After locking the car, return to the north- 
west corner of the Washington / High Street 
intersection and pause near the Foster house 
to absorb some of the surrounding history. 
Uncertainty and Dread (p. 10) advises that 
you stand very near the spot where Major 
General John Reynolds advised Catherine 
Foster to take cover in her cellar. The Bicen- 
tennial Album (p. 101) contains an image of 
the Gettysburg Academy across the corner, 
fronted by the same rail and picket fences 
present in 1863. On these fences local youths 
perched to gawk at Brigadier General John 
Buford’s cavalry, and later to marvel at the 
hundreds of Union XI Corps soldiers hurry- 
ing past. 

For breakfast, proceed to Ernie’s Texas 
Lunch, an estimable 1930s-style diner at 58 
Chambersburg Street, two blocks north and 
a couple doors to the right. If Ernie’s lacks 
the pedigree of the long-gone Eagle Hotel 
where Buford once breakfasted (now the site 
of the 7-11 store visible through Ernie’s front 
window) it more than atones for it by having 
been run by three consecutive generations of 
the Kranias family. In Ernie’s favor it should 
also be said that his breakfast crowd contains 
its resident member of the venerable order 
of Gettysburg licensed battlefield guides. This 
would be Ray Hinchey, the guy at the counter 


| 


in the Philadelphia Eagles jacket with his nose 
in a Gettysburg battle book. He has the guides’ 
requisite gift of gab, does Ray, and the battle- 
field savvy to match. Chat with him if you 
can, and then, after he departs for the 8:00 
a.m. guide draw at the park, dig into some 
delicious chipped beef. 


eA 
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With breakfast behind, you now have a 
number of walking tours to consider. For ex- 
ample, there may be some who might wish 
to explore the July 1, 1863, retreat routes of 
the Union I and XI Corps through town, 
which can be fairly easily done. To explore 
the I Corps town perimeter, simply walk west 
from Ernie’s along Chambersburg Street, bear 
right at the fork (site of the 26th PA Emer- 
gency Infantry monument), continue to 
Seminary Ridge, bear left and south past 
Schmucker Hall (topped by Buford’s obser- 
vation cupola), turn east on West Middle 
Street, and stroll back on the heels of scurry- 
ing bluecoats all the way to the Adams County 
Court House at the intersection of Middle 
and Baltimore Streets. 

To gain a sense of the XI Corps town ter- 
rain, walk north from Ernie’s on Washing- 
ton Street through the Gettysburg College 
grounds to Lincoln Avenue, and bear west 
and north to the entrance to the Mummas- 
burg Road. From here proceed east across the 
Carlisle Road to the intersection of the Har- 


| risburg Road and Stratton Street. Follow 
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Stratton south to York Street and bear east 
along the north side of York to the junction 
of York and Hanover Road. Complete the 
walk by returning to the town “Diamond” via 
the north side of York Street, which takes you 
past the site of the old Globe Inn (now occu- 
pied by the PNC Bank). This inn was a fa- 
vored hangout of Confederate officers, and 
local Republicans were to accuse its Demo- 
cratic-leaning proprietor of treasonous col- 
laboration after the rebels’ departure. 

A third walking tour may be made of the 
town’s central residential district—bounded 
by Chambersburg-York Street to the north, 
Liberty Street to the east, Baltimore- 
Breckinridge Street to the south, and West 
Street to the west. This tour might aptly be 


called the “Confederate Provost Marshal’s 
Tour,” inasmuch as numerous houses in this 
district were searched during the battle by 
Confederate infantry under the direction of 
Provost Marshal Major Harry Gilmor. Their 
quarry: hidden Yankees and skulking Con- 


| federates. 


It should be noted that Gettysburg’s black 
residents were also fair game, and that above 
the Christ Lutheran Church on Chambers- 
burg Street is a cupola in which a local 


| washerwoman is reported to have hidden for 


two days in order to escape being sent south 
into slavery. (A chaplain of the 90th Pennsyl- 
vania was shot down on the front steps of this 
same church on the afternoon of July 1.) 
While there is now some debate concerning 
the accuracy of the report, these debates fail 
to obscure the fact that there would have been 
no “New Birth of Freedom” for captured 
blacks sent south had the Army of Northern 


| Virginia the final say in the matter. 


A fourth tour may be made of Baltimore 
Street running from the central “Diamond” 
through the rebel barricade at Breckinridge 


Street down into the hollow opposite the 
present Farnsworth House and up to the 
junction with the Emmitsburg Road. This, of 
course, was the Baltimore Street leg of the 
November 1863 cemetery procession, and in 
following Mr. Lincoln (the tall, somber fig- 
ure up ahead in white gloves on the horse too 
small) you should also listen for whizzing 
minies and remember that for two days in 
July 1863 this street was raked by snipers like 
few other streets in American history. Back 
at the “Diamond,” visitors will note that the 
train station (on Carlisle) and the Wills House 
are still under renovation. The borough ex- 
pects to have the former open later this year, 
and the Gettysburg National Military Park 
plans to have the latter available to the public 
as a full museum in 2008. 


seum-quality artifacts, stop by the Union 
Drummer Boy (13 Baltimore Street) and the 
Horse Soldier (777 Baltimore). In this latter 
establishment the Springfields and Sharps 
and Spencers run from wall to wall to mouth- 
watering wall. | know because I inventory 
them every other weekend. 

As for lunch and dinner, an Ernie’s Texas 
breakfast is a tough act to follow, but it can 
be done. For lunch you might try one of the 
two excellent buffets—May Flowers Asian 
and Picketts—at the end of Steinwehr Av- 
enue opposite the park entrance. May Flow- 
ers boasts the best view of the Roundtops 
available to Steinwehr diners, and no other 
Gettysburg restaurant fields a head waiter 
with quite the flair of Picketts’ Robin Gerber, 
covered-bridge historian and photographer 


wailing at a mike with me sandwiched be- 
tween on blues harp. Whew. On that particu- 
lar night the only thing missing was Jeb 
Stuart's “Camp Qui Vive” keyboard player Pat 
Brennan, tossing off riffs in memory of Sam 
Sweeney and his old friend and fellow North 
e& South associate editor Rich Rollins. But, to 
answer a question: yes, along with everything 
else, Civil War Gettysburg rocks. 


A bookseller by trade, John S. Peterson has 
been associated with The Military Bookman, 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Farnsworth 
House and the Horse Soldier. He edited the 
Farnsworth Commander series, and his writ- 
ing has appeared in Harpers Magazine and 
other national publications. 


When considering these suggested walk- 
ing tours, be mindful of the distances in- 
volved—roughly two miles apiece for the | 
Corps, XI Corps, and Provost Marshal’s tours, 
and 1.2 miles for the Baltimore Street tour. 
You should also be aware of other tour pos- 
sibilities, such as the very fine ninety-minute 
guided tours of Chambersburg and Baltimore 
Streets offered by Mainstreet Gettysburg 
(717-337-3491). Town tours may also be ar- 
ranged with a licensed battlefield guide via 
the Gettysburg National Military Park (717- 
334-1124). Moreover, the Adams County His- 
torical Society offers tours of its excellent 
museum on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 9-12/1-4 p.m., $3 per person, by ap- 
pointment only (717-334-4723). 

Some North & South readers will un- 
doubtedly want to spend a part of their day 
browsing the stores dealing in Civil War 
books, artifacts, and collectibles. My own taste 
and commercial expertise runs to out-of- 
print books and vintage side-arms, and in 
these two areas areas | would suggest the fol- 
lowing: For recent out-of-print books look 
in at Fields of Glory (55-57 York Street); for 
the older, classic out-of-print titles, stop by 
the Farnsworth House Book Shop (401 Bal- 
timore Street). For a look at some fine, mu- 


par excellence. For dinner I would recom- 
mend the Farnsworth and Dobbins Houses 
to those in search of historical cuisine, and 
the Blue Parrot Bistro on Chambersburg for 
those in the mood for something continen- 
tal or a bit different. Veterans might like to 
check out the American Legion, which has 
moved into a spanking new building at the 
end of East Middle Street. For those need- 
ing nothing more than a good, fortifying sec- 
ond cup of coffee, there is always the Hard 
Bean Cafe, with outside tables, at 17 Lincoln 
Square. 

For night life, North & South readers 
should be aware that the renovated Majestic 
Theater on Carlisle Street now offers perfor- 
mances by nationally known artists in a vari- 
ety of musical genres, opera included. Those 
looking for something a bit more gritty and 
home-grown are invited to try the Friday 
bluegrass jam at the Arrow Horse on Cham- 
bersburg, or catch some blues or other sweet 
weekend stuff at O’Rorke’s Pub on Steinwehr 
Avenue. In this latter venue, while all nights 
are good, a few have been spectacular. For 
example the night that a pair of hoop-skirted 
re-enactor ladies began making like the 
Raelettes in the midst of a Phipps Brothers 
rendition of "Mustang Sally,” prancing and 


(1) Balcony shot capturing both the 
Gettysburg Academy (to the left) and the 
Catherine Foster House (katy-corner 
across) at the intersection of Washington 
and West High Streets. On the afternoon of 
July 1, 1863, in the space between the stop 
sign and telephone pole to the right, the 
150th Pennsylvania Infantry lost their colors 
to the 14th North Carolina—a flag that later 
surfaced in Jefferson Davis’ baggage at his 
capture at the end of the war. 

(2) Christ Lutheran Church on 
Chambersburg Street (opposite the Blue 
Parrot Bistro). 

(3) Site of the Confederate barricade at the 
intersection of Breckinridge and Baltimore 
Streets, looking south down Baltimore 
toward Union lines near the present day 
Holiday Inn. 

(4) A view of the Wills House, where in 
November 1863 Lincoln slept and put the 
finishing touches to the address that would 
expand the parameters of American 
democracy, taken from the site of the Globe 
Inn, where four months earlier Confederate 
officers dined in high expectation of settling 
Mr. Lincoln’s hash once and for all. 


Photographs courtesy John S. Peterson. 
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Steven E. Woodworth 


SUPPORTING THE TROOPS 


THE BOND BETWEEN CIVILIANS AND SOLDIERS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


WHEN A SOCIETY GOES TO WAR, some of its members take up 
arms and march off to do battle with the enemy, while others 
remain at home. Those who go face homesickness, hardship, 
suffering, boredom, and the danger of wounds, maiming, or 
death—either violent death on the battlefield or, what was much 
more common prior to the twentieth century, a slow, painful, 
and squalid death from camp diseases. All of this they endure 


for a variety of reasons—perhaps out of a desire for adventure 
or to prove their manhood—but always, at least to some de- 
gree, for their homes and those whom they leave behind there. 
In return, those who remain at home repay in some measure 
the sacrifices of the soldiers, in part by providing them mate- 
rial, but more importantly moral, support. The material items 
given to the departing troops or sent to them while they are in 


Reproduction of Edward Lamson Henry’s 

“A Regiment Entraining for the Front, Departure for 
the Seat of War from Jersey City” (c.1869). 

Courtesy Encore Editions of America, Inc. 
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the field are often merely the physical tokens of the much more 
important moral support of the people back at home. 

This pattern held true between 1861 and 1865. In a num- 
ber of specific ways, civilians during Civil War showed their 
support for the soldiers they had sent out to fight their battles. 
The form this support took owed much to the way both the 
Union and the Confederacy raised their armies. Despite latter- 
day claims that the war was over states’ rights, the fact is that 
states’ rights were one thing on which both sides agreed. Both 
North and South operated almost entirely through the states 
to obtain the troops with which they fought the war, thus giv- 
ing Civil War regiments their familiar style of names, such as 
the 11th Indiana, the 81st Ohio, or the 104th Illinois for the 
Union, and the 5th Texas, the 8th Georgia, or the 44th Virginia 
for the Confederacy. 

Yet the recruitment of the Civil War armies was even more 
localized than that. The primary units with which Civil War 
soldiers identified were not regiments but rather companies, 
the components out of which regiments were put together. 
Each regiment contained ten or twelve companies, and each 
company, at least initially, had about one hundred men. 
Whereas a Civil War regiment came from a single state, each 
of the companies in that regiment came from a single county 
or community and was, in a sense, almost the military em- 


bodiment of that community. Thus both Company A of the 
8th Indiana and Company E of the 19th Indiana were com- 
posed of men from Muncie and surrounding Delaware County; 
Company A of the 8th Georgia of men from Rome, Georgia; 
and Company I of the 5th Texas of men from the little town of 
Independence, Texas. The members of each company were of- 
ten friends and neighbors who had known each other most of 
their lives. Other friends and neighbors—and loved ones 
had remained behind in the home town, so that Civil War com- 
panies stayed bound to their local communities by myriad ties 
of kinship and friendship. A soldier in the ranks of Company 
F, 11th Illinois, might fight for freedom and the flag, but in his 
mind the tangible reality behind that flag was his hometown— 
Rockford, Illinois—which remained his primary source of 
moral assurance. 

Between the part of the community that marched off to 
war and the part that stayed behind was the age-old unspoken 
covenant between a soldier and the society for which he fights— 
stronger than ever in this war because of the local organization 
of the armies. Civil War soldiers wént forth to face hardship 
and possible wounds and death for fe cause of Union or Con- 


federacy, freedom or.slayery, while those who remained at home 
undertook to back t oth by supplying their material n 
and by giving them ‘al support. 
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The U.S. Army commissary and quartermaster depart- 
ments—or, somewhat less efficiently, their Confederate coun- 
terparts—would eventually become the chief suppliers of the 
soldiers’ basic material needs (when they were not living off the 
land), but the home communities, and the larger civilian soci- 
eties of which they were a part, remained the chief source of the 
soldiers’ moral sustenance throughout the war. That moral sup- 
port could and often did take the form of physical supplies, but 
its significance was primarily emotional nonetheless. 

Moral support could come in the form of public ceremo- 
nies—parades, rallies, and the like—of letters, or the supplying 
of comfort items beyond the bare needs of warfare. At no time 
was that support more clearly visible than in the war’s opening 
months, when companies were gathering and marching away. 
Thomas Connelly of the 70th Ohio recalled how the citizens of 
West Union “would bring in chicken, pies, cakes, honey and 
jellies” for the men at his regiment’s camp of assembly. The 
members of the regiment “were always bade welcome to any 
home in West Union.”! 

One of the most significant ways that those remaining be- 
hind showed their tangible support for the troops at the outset 
of the war was in making the soldiers’ uniforms. For most com- 
panies, the only uniforms they could acquire during the early 
months of the conflict were the product of committees of seam- 
stresses from their hometowns. The women of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
sewed 101 havelocks—cap-covers with a large flap in back meant 
to protect the wearer’s neck from sun—for the men of what 
would become Company B, 5th Iowa. In fact, however, after the 
first few days or weeks, Civil War soldiers never wore havelocks. 
They might have been fine in the deserts of India or Africa, but 
in the humid American South, men preferred to let the air cir- 
culate across the backs of their necks and shield themselves from 
the sun by means of broad-brimmed hats. Once again, how- 
ever, even an impractical gift carried strong moral support for 
the soldiers, and the men of the 5th Iowa realized it. In response 
to a havelock received from the women of Oskaloosa, John 
Campbell, a member of Company B, wrote in his diary, “Who 
would be a bachelor, while there are single ladies in Oscaloosa?”” 

The women of Cedar Falls, lowa, not only sewed uniforms 
for their Pioneer Greys—gray wool trousers and navy blue cot- 
ton shirts in this case—but also provided them with shoes, socks, 
and underclothing.* Likewise, when most of the male student 


body of Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, enrolled to forma | 


company called the University Rifles, destined eventually to be- 
come part of the 81st Ohio, the female teachers and students of 
the university, along with the students of the town’s three “fe- 


male seminaries,” as they were then called, sewed uniforms— | 


including bright red flannel shirts—as well as flannel under- 


wear for all the members of the company. Far too demure to | 


ask about sizes, the young women simply guessed, and the re- 
sult, sometimes ill-fitting, was, in the words of one of the new 
recruits, “the occasion of not a little merriment.”* 

Many enthusiastic women strove to make or otherwise ac- 
quire additional items of usefulness for the soldiers. Women 
in Peoria, Illinois, fashioned knapsacks for the National Blues 
company out of the oilskin capes that had been worn by the 
“Wide-Awakes,” the Republican drill teams that had paraded 
for Lincoln in the 1860 election campaign. The soldiers even- 
tually came to prefer blanket rolls slung diagonally across the 
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body in place of knapsacks, but long before they made that 
exchange of equipment, they had internalized the tangible mes- 
sage that the civilians back in Peoria supported them and their 
mission. 

Other citizens found still more innovative ways to help. 
Young women in Rome, Georgia, gave their departing soldiers 
of the Rome Light Guards “embroidered slippers and pin-cush- 
ions and needlebooks, and all sorts of such little et ceteras.”> 
The needle books would definitely have been useful to the sol- 
diers; the embroidered slippers would definitely not. One Peo- 
ria woman sent the National Blues a large quantity of small 
feather pillows “because she thought they would be light for 
the boys to carry on the march.”® Of course, if the soldiers ever 
carried the pillows beyond their initial camp of organization, 
they would undoubtedly have abandoned them on the first hard 
march. Civil War soldiers learned to travel extremely light, and 
any pillow would have been an unthinkable encumbrance. Still, 
even so impractical a gift conveyed to the soldiers how much 
their community was concerned with their comfort. 
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Above: Women make clothes for 
men in the Confederate army in 
this Adalbert Volck drawing. 


Right: An October 1861 poster 
announcing an upcoming 
presentation of colors toa 
Pennsylvania regiment. Such 
events were one of many ways in 
which civilians displayed their 
support for their men heading off 
to war. 
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departing soldiers was an article called a “housewife,” a small, 
often decoratively stitched, folding pouch designed to carry 
needles, pins, thread, and buttons. The soldiers kept such ar- 
ticles with them throughout the war, since they were easy to 
carry and of immense use in repairing damaged uniforms. Some 
local committees wisely chose to supply the soldiers with these 
handy sewing kits. Delton, Wisconsin, was one example. The 
women of that town gave one such “housewife” to each of the 
departing soldiers of the town’s company before it left to be- 


come part of the 12th Wisconsin Regiment.’ 
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The most important and universal local gift to the depart- 
ing company was its flag. When the various companies had 
formed into regiments, only the regiment itself—not the indi- 
vidual companies—would possess flags, and then only two, a 
more or less standard national (United States or Confederate) 
flag and a regimental flag of a fairly standard pattern. But as 
the companies were organizing and preparing to leave their 
hometowns, each one of them received a flag from the local 
citizens. Sometimes people purchased a ready-made flag for the 
troops, and sometimes local women sewed it. Either way, the 
flag carried enormous significance, not only as the symbol of 
the nation but also as the company’s tangible link with its home 
community. 

At Miami University, Professor O. N. Stoddard ordered a 
quantity of silk fabric from Cincinnati, providing the women 
of Oxford, Ohio, the material they needed to make a banner 
for the University Rifles. Elsewhere wives, mothers, sisters, or 
soldiers’ sweethearts often sewed flags. Making such a banner 
was not as straightforward as one might suppose. Official cop- 
ies of the U.S. flag were generally not available in many small 
towns, and the results of the patriotic stitching were described 
by one observer as being “not always according to regulation.” 
The young women of Upper Iowa University made the banner 
of their school’s company, the University Recruits, larger than 
regulation dimensions and at the last minute had to alter it to 
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| bring it to standard size.’ The women of Elmwood, Illinois, 


sewed “a beautiful silk flag” for their local company, but it “had 
to be returned, as the stripes were wrong.”? Annie Campbell 
got the job of sewing a flag for the Jo Davies Guards, a volun- 
teer company from the northwestern Illinois town of Galena, 
in Jo Davies County. Miss Campbell had a special advantage, 
however, since she got the proper design and dimensions of the 
flag from a local leather goods store clerk who had previously 
been a captain in the U.S. Army—Ulysses S. Grant.'® 

As soon as most companies were incorporated into regi- 
ments, they put away their flags for the duration. Some of the 
company flags, however, became the colors of their regiments. 
The flag of the Ottawa Rifles, sewn by the women of Ottawa, 
Illinois, became the regimental colors of the 11th Illinois. The 
flag that the female students of Upper Iowa University had hur- 
riedly altered so that their University Recruits could have a stan- 
dard-size banner became the flag of the 12th Iowa, and was the 
first to go over the Confederate parapet at Fort Donelson."' 
When what would become Company B of the 104th Illinois 
was recruiting in the town of Tonica, Illinois, they hung over 
the recruiting station a flag that Corporal Joseph G. Wheat’s 
two sisters had sewn for the company. That flag later became 
the regiment’s national banner. 

Whether ordered from a major flag manufacturer in New 
York or Philadelphia or hand-sewn by local seamstresses, the 
flags were almost always presented to the companies in formal 
ceremonies that implicitly invoked the unspoken contract be- 
tween the soldiers who were about to go off to war and the 
civilians who would stay behind. The company would be drawn 
up formally, wearing whatever uniforms they possessed, and a 
large number of townspeople would attend. Someone, some- 
times a member of the local women’s committee that had made 
or procured the flag and sometimes a local politician or other 
dignitary, would make a formal presentation speech, and then 
a representative of the company, usually the captain, would re- 
ply with a speech of his own. Miss Ellen Fisher’s address to the 
Ottawa Rifles, soon to be Company H, 11th Illinois, was typical 
of the genre, though a bit shorter than most. It expressed clearly 
the implied covenant between soldier and community. “Beloved 
soldiers,” Miss Fisher began, 

We present you this banner. It is the flag of our native 

land. It represents our dearest hopes for country, home 

and life. Our hands have made it, yours must defend 

it, and if needed for the purpose, the choicest blood in 
your veins, we doubt not will freely pour 
out. Our best wishes attend you. Our 
prayers will follow you; and if you fall in 
your country’s cause, we promise that 
your names shall be often spoken with 
tender pride so long as we shall live. See 
to it that this flag is never insulted with 
impunity. God bless you, and God bless 


Troops on their way to war participated in a number of 
ceremonies before departing. Left top: The conflict 
only a month old, the Ist Michigan Infantry assembles 
in Detroit to receive its flags. Left: Members of Colonel 
“Billy” Wilson's unit of Zouaves swear fidelity to the 
flag at Tammany Hall in New York City in April 1861. 
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our native land. Farewell. 

Captain Theodore C. Gibson responded by thanking the ladies 
for the flag and pledging his company’s faithful service to it 
and the cause for which it stood.” 

Sometimes the flag-presentation ceremony was part of the 
general farewell ceremonies that took place as the company was 
about board to the train, steamboat, or other conveyance that 
would carry it to the large camps where armies were forming. 
In Oxford, Ohio, the University Rifles paraded at the west end 
of the campus, wearing the uniforms the local women had sewn 
for them, including bright red shirts. A committee of towns- 
women formally presented the flag to the company and handed 
out pocket New Testaments to each of the soldiers. After a 
farewell speech by the president of the university, the com- 
pany marched to the houses of several faculty members to 
hear their parting remarks. Professor David Swing spoke 
from his doorway: 

From what I have known of you in the classroom, I 

will expect to hear great things from you on the field. 

That flag you bear represents the principles for which 

your forefathers gave their lives. | hope you will all re- 

turn, but if any of you fall on the field, you will die in a 

noble cause. While your ambition is only to save the 

Union intact and the flag from dishonor, yet history 

reveals that great times make great men. 

The company then marched to the train station, led by 
Oxford’s brass band and followed by a cheering multitude of 
townspeople. 

A similar scene took place in Savannah, Georgia, when a 
committee of prominent young women presented a beautiful 
silk flag to the Oglethorpe Light Infantry, about to entrain for 
Virginia and, eventually, inclusion in the 8th Georgia Regi- 
ment. The captain of the Oglethorpe Light Infantry, Georgia 
politician Francis Stebbins Bartow, made an emotion-laden 
speech, alluding to the hardships and dangers that lay ahead 
and warning any member of the company who had no stom- 
ach for such to step out of the ranks at once. They were not 
about to do so. Basking in the approval and admiration show- 
ered on the company, one of its members, Private William 
Dasher, thought that he was enjoying “the proudest honor ever 
bestowed on any man.”!? 

Such ceremonies strengthened the soldier’s spirits for the 
ordeals ahead, and ceremonies honoring the soldiers could take 
forms other than flag presentations. In both North and South, 
new companies attended religious services specially oriented 
toward showing both community and divine support for them 
and their undertaking. In Rome, Georgia, on a Sunday in May 
1861, two companies of volunteers, scheduled to depart within 
the next few days, marched in formation to the Presbyterian 
church and filed into a block of pews reserved for them front 
and center. The choir performed several pieces on the subject 
of parting, and then the Rev. John A. Jones, whose son was in 
one of the companies, rose to speak, taking as his text a por- 
tion of I Corinthian 16:13: “Quit ye like men, be strong.” He 
exhorted the new soldiers to be manly and show fortitude in 
the army.'4 

For each of the companies, the meetings, speeches, and spe- 
cial services eventually came to an end and the day arrived to 
march off to the large assembly camps where they would join 
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other companies to form regiments and larger units. It was a 
day anticipated with excitement by the soldiers and with dread 
by many they left behind. “Oh that departure!” wrote Dietrich 
Smith of his company’s exodus from Pekin, Illinois. “As the 
Volenteers passed down court street to the levee all was covered 
with people. The Band playing some cheering others crying.”!> 
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A group of volunteers from Iowa photographed in their training 
camp before leaving for the front. 


Having received their farewells, the men of the 7th Regiment New York 
State Militia head for Washington D.C. on train cars. 


In Cedar Falls, lowa, five thousand were on hand to see the 
Pioneer Grays off to the war. Main Street was lined with dense 
crowds as the parade set off. Escorting the Grays to the railroad 
station was the Cedar Falls Brass Band, followed by about twenty 
gray-haired veterans of the War of 1812. Then came the young 
volunteers, on the way to their own war, proudly wearing the 
gray pants and dark blue shirts sewed for them by a committee 
of local women. The crowd fell in behind and followed the pro- 
cession to the train station. There a special train waited, deco- 
rated with flags, bunting, and cedar boughs. The company broke 
ranks for final good-byes, and the jubilation was tempered by 
at least one woman who was seen sobbing, two small children 
clinging to her skirts. The volunteers then boarded the train, 
followed by the band and about fifty civilians who would travel 
with them as far as Dubuque.!® 

In Delton, Wisconsin, the Wisconsin River Volunteers piled 
into the thirteen wagons that were to take them to Madison. 
Then the village parson stepped forward and exhorted the new 
soldiers “to keep up good courage,” as one of them recalled, 
“never for a moment to doubt that in our most trying hours— 
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on the battle-field, in sickness, in death—that the prayers of 
loving and faithful hearts are ascending for us to the kind Fa- 
ther in heaven.” The preacher then led in prayer, and the wag- 
ons rolled forward. The townspeople walked alongside the slow- 
moving vehicles until they came to the bridge over Dell Creek. 
The wagons crossed, while the citizens stood on the Delton side, 
and shouts of “Good-bye” went back and forth across the nar- 
row stream. Soldiers and those who stayed behind waved to 
each other until the road passed over a crest and the departing 
soldiers disappeared from view.'” 


Civilians, North and South, raised 
funds to support their troops; one of 
the larger efforts was New York's 
Metropolitan Fair (above). 

Letters were a key means by which 
civilians helped sustain their soldiers’ 
morale, Left: Edwin Forbes’ sketch 
“News from the front.” 


The journey to the camp of assembly could take the form 
of an ovation too. During the trip from Oxford to Columbus, 
the University Rifles received such vociferous cheering that one 
member recalled, “We began to feel that we were heroes al- 
ready.”!* James Dugan had a similar experience as his 14th Illi- 
nois traveled from Shelbyville to Quincy. “At every station . .. 
the populace had assembled to see those who were going to the 
war, and our passage all the way, may .. . be called an Ovation.” 
Best of all, “wherever it was practicable, refreshments were 
served.” 

After several weeks at a camp of assembly, the newly formed 
regiments shipped out for the war zone. The leave-takings from 
camps of assembly were often the occasions of ceremonies simi- 
lar to those that had occurred when the companies left their 
hometowns. The 14th Illinois had assembled at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and when it prepared to depart for its first duty sta- 
tion, the ladies of Jacksonville “sent to Chicago and ordered the 
most beautiful bunting flag the city could furnish.” The formal 
presentation ceremony took place on May 18, with a beautiful 
young lady giving the oration and handing over the colors.”° 

Few send-off ceremonies could have made a more impres- 
sive spectacle to the eyes of contemporary beholders than that 
of Lew Wallace’s 11th Indiana Zouaves at the state house square 
in Indianapolis. A large crowd was on hand, joining the regi- 
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ment in cheering and singing patriotic songs. Delegations of 
women from Indianapolis and Terre Haute had prepared regi- 
mental and national flags for the regiment, and a Mrs. Cady 
presented them to Colonel Wallace. 

Wallace expressed his gratitude to the women, then turned 
and made a speech to his men. He alluded to something of which 
most of those present were probably already aware. At the Mexi- 
can War battle of Buena Vista, fourteen years earlier, a single 
Indiana regiment, fighting against long odds, had run away. 
Many of its scattered members made their way back to the front 
and got into the fight alongside other U.S. troops, including 
the Ist Mississippi Regiment, which was commanded by Jeffer- 
son Davis, now Confederate president. Although it was much 
to the Indiana men’s credit that they came back, this appar- 
ently drew the attention of the Mississippians, and led to South- 
erners in general sneering that all Hoosiers were cowards. 
Wallace rehearsed the story in detail and concluded by point- 
ing out that the reproach of Buena Vista still adhered to the 
state. “The stain is upon you and me. It attaches no less to these 


| flags just received, because they are now our property, and we 


of Indiana. So what have we to do, my men? What but recog- 


_ nize that the war we are summoned to is twice holy—for the 


Union first, then to wipe the blot from our state and infamize 
our slander?” 

The colonel then concluded, “Boys, then, will you ever 
desert the banners that have been presented to us today?” 
“Never! Never!” the Zouaves roared back. Wallace had the whole 
regiment drop to one knee, raise their right hands, and swear, 
“God helping us, we will remember Buena Vista.””! 

Once the regiments left their home states, conveying sup- 
port became much more difficult for the civilians back home. 


Letters were the most important means by which civilians con- 


| tinued to sustain the soldiers’ morale, but from time to time 


individual families our whole towns might send shipments of 


_ what were then called “sanitary goods,” which meant anything 


that was thought likely to help sustain the health of the troops. 
Often that meant food items that were more palatable, healthy, 
and varied than the monotonous army ration that consisted 
largely of salt pork and hardtack. Such efforts were often car- 
ried on at a city- or state-wide level, with fundraising events 
called “Sanitary Fairs” designed to raise the money for bulk ship- 
ments of vegetables, potatoes, or other desirable foods to the 
troops. Sometimes such shipments arrived in usable condition. 


_ Other times, especially in the case of small, individual pack- 
ages, they spoiled in route, much to the disappointment of their 


recipients. Still, they reminded men facing hardship far from 
home that someone still thought of them and was at least try- 
ing to help them. 

Sometimes the fighting fronts were located in such a way 
as to keep the troops near those who would help sustain their 
morale. This was almost always the case for Confederate troops, 
except when their campaigns took them into a northern state 
or a region of the South where strong unionist sentiment pre- 
vailed. Federal soldiers were even more dependent on what their 
home folks sent to them, since they received little encourage- 
ment in the secessionist South. An exception to this came when 
Confederate forces invaded Pennsylvania in the summer of 1863 
and the Union Army of the Potomac pursued. This gave citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania and the western, largely non-slaveholding 
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part of Maryland a chance to help revive the spirits of that oft- 
defeated Federal army. When a Union column marched through 
a Maryland or Pennsylvania town during that campaign, the 
sidewalks would be lined with cheering civilians, waving flags 
of various sizes or handing out baskets of food or buckets of 
cold water. A soldier of the 3rd Michigan remembered the 
women of Taneytown, Maryland, throwing flowers at the pass- 
ing soldiers.” In this case, the soldiers were not in their home 
community but received moral support from the local civil- 
ians, in whose defense they were most directly fighting. Morale 
rose. A Confederate officer who faced these troops at Gettys- 
burg a few days later remarked after the war that the Union 
army never fought as well as it did there. The encouragement 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania civilians might have had some- 
thing to do with that. 

Conversely, when soldiers thought they perceived a lack of 
support from the people at home, the results on morale could 
be disastrous. During the winter months at the beginning of 
1863 the Union Army of the Tennessee was encamped on the 
Louisiana bank of the Mississippi River opposite the seemingly 
impregnable Confederate fortress town of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. Cold, wet, muddy, and suffering from camp diseases while 
their army’s efforts seemed to make no progress at all, the sol- 
diers found their fortitude put to an extreme test. “These were 
the dark days of the war,’ wrote Colonel Oran Perry of the 69th 
Indiana.”* “Our cause never looked darker than at the present 
time,” wrote another Hoosier.”4 “The times look gloomy and 
the darkness that surrounds the Republic can almost be felt,” 
wrote Iowa soldier Cyrus Boyd in his diary in January as he 
contemplated “traitors at home and defeat in the field... Shall I 
ever forget how dark and intensely hopeless every feature of | 
our struggle looks now.” He wondered if perhaps this might be 
the “dark hour just before dawn. I know it cannot get much 
darker.” 

An ominous indicator of the army’s low morale could be 
seen in its rising rate of desertion. “A tremendous number have 
deserted of late and the evil is growing,” wrote Illinois soldier 
Charles Wills in a letter home. Thousands more would desert, 
Wills believed, if stationed closer to home.”° Isaac Jackson of 
the 83rd Ohio heard much shocking talk of desertion and noted 
that sometimes five or six men would desert at a time.2” An 
Illinois soldier recorded in his diary during February, “Last 
night, fourteen men deserted from the regiment. . . . Dissatis- 
faction prevails to an alarming extent, both here and in the | 
North. Many are losing all hopes of putting down the Rebel- 
lion, and are talking of going home. Many of them received 
letters from home, encouraging them to desert.” 

Many officers and enlisted men believed that the most sig- 
nificant reason for the low morale and the desertion lay in the 
disloyal words and actions of those back home in the North. 
Newspaper accounts depicted great dissatisfaction and war-wea- 
riness among the Northern civilian population.?? Worse still 
were letters such as those that the Illinois soldier described, tell- 
ing soldiers that the war was lost and that they should desert 
and come home. Such missives were especially likely to come 
from the strongholds of the Democratic Party, a large segment 
of whose members opposed the war. “I am afraid our country 
is in a bad fix now between the Secesh and the Democrats,” | 
wrote the 45th Illinois’ Luther Cowan.*° Others agreed, includ- | 
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__ ing Cowan’s fellow Illinois officer, Charles Wills.*! “All of that 


excitement at home is working on the army,” Wills opined. He 


_ believed the good of the army demanded that such disloyal talk 
__ be suppressed, if necessary at the point of the bayonet. “That is 


the cause of all the desertions,” he wrote, “and they are many 
that are occurring, and nine-tenths of the discontent and de- 
moralization spring form the same source.”>* 


In almost every case, units that came home on furlough in 1864 were 
welcomed warmly by local residents. Above top: Union soldiers arriving on 
leave are greeted by their loved ones in this sketch titled “Home from the war” 
Bottom: New York soldiers return to the greetings of friends and family. 


Despite the fury of officers such as Cowan and Wills, the 
discouraging letters continued to come throughout the win- 
ter. “Many of the boys got letters from their Butternut friends 
telling them to desert and come home and they would be pro- 
tected,” recalled John Roberts of the 83rd Indiana.** Butter- 
nuts were pro-Confederate residents of southern Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio. The problem must have been fairly 
widespread. Isaac Jackson of the 83rd Ohio wrote of persons 
“writing discouraging letters and sending traitorous scraps of 
printed matter to their sons and friends in the army.”>* 

On occasion, disloyal Northern civilians actually visited 
the army’s camps for the purpose of encouraging the soldiers 
to give up the war and desert. Oran Parry recalled one such 
“reptile” from his home state who made a visit of several 
days with the 69th Indiana until the regiment’s colonel, 
Thomas Bennett, ran him off. By that time, however, the 
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69th, which had previously had no desertions, had lost three 
men in two days.*° 

Other visiting Copperheads scattered leaflets along the 
levee, “advising us to desert and come home and we would be 
protected by our Butternut friends,” remembered John Rob- 
erts. The Cincinnati newspapers, avidly read by many soldiers, 
were sometimes little more than anti-war propaganda. “It was 
all very discouraging,” wrote Roberts.*° 


Union soldiers march up Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington D.C. 
during the Grand Review of March 23 and 24, 1865. 


Helping to keep most of the soldiers going through these 
hard times were the tangible evidences of support from the 
home front. The most common such tokens were encouraging 
letters from friends and family. Equally welcome were boxes of 
good things from the home country—desirable food items not 
readily available at the front, especially vegetables, which could 
help ward off scurvy. Shipments also included clothing, and 
one soldier described a particularly welcome box as containing 
“socks, mittens, needle books.” The town of Cedar Falls, lowa, 
alone shipped 1,517 pounds of vegetables to its men at the front, 
and other communities made similar efforts to support their 
troops. Such shipments, in the opinion of one Illinois soldier, 
“went a long ways in reviving our spirits and failing health.”*” 

Another opportunity for civilians to show their support 
for the troops came when in early 1864 many Union regiments 
received furloughs—in exchange for reenlisting—and returned 
as units to their hometowns. In almost every case they received 
a hero’s welcome. When the men of the 78th Ohio reached 
Zanesville, the citizens of the town feasted them with what Cap- 
tain William McCarty judged to be “a magnificent Dinner.” Then 
McCarty and the rest of Company E continued another twenty- 
five miles to their own home town of McConnelsville, where 
an enthusiastic crowd met them even though it was 11:00 p.m. 
A leading citizen made a welcoming speech, McCarty replied 
on behalf of his men, and then the boys sat down to “a Sump- 
tuous supper.”** 

It was the same elsewhere. “Never will I forget our recep- 
tion at Massillon,” wrote Charles Willison of the 76th Ohio re- 
garding his regiment's return to its home town. “The popula- 
tion turned out en masse to meet us at the depot, with bands 
and guard of home militia. The train had no more than stopped 
till we were almost carried bodily out of the car. When finally 
we were able to form in line, the procession, headed by the band 
and militia, marched to the principal hotel of the city, where a 


banquet was in waiting.”*? 


In anticipation of the arrival of their contingent from the 
3rd Iowa, the citizens of Cedar Falls decorated the railroad de- 
pot in cedar boughs, flags, and signs reading “Welcome” and 
“Honor to Whom All Honor Is Due; Iowa Boys, Bully for You!” 
Archways of cedar branches spanned the railroad platform and 


| the bridge leading into town, with signs listing the regiment's 


skirmishes and battles. Hundreds of people thronged the sta- 


| tion, and the Cedar Falls Brass Band was on hand when the 


soldiers’ train pulled in. The troops filed off the train and 
formed in line to hear a welcoming speech. Then, escorted by 
the band and a cheering crowd, they marched into Main Street, 
where a huge U.S. flag hung from a rope stretched between the 
upper floors of buildings and countless smaller versions of the 
Stars and Stripes floated from businesses and from the up- 
stairs windows of houses. At Horticultural Hall the soldiers 
sat down to a feast prepared by the Cedar Falls Ladies’ Sol- 
diers’ Aid Society.” 

In this and similar welcomes at towns all across the North, 
the tacit contract between the soldiers and their communities 
was renewed. The soldiers would continue to face hardship and 
danger for the good of the greater community, and the citizens 
back home would honor the sacrifices their soldiers made. The 
practical demonstrations of support for the soldiers continued 
throughout the furlough. “It appeared as if the community spent 
its time and effort those thirty days seeing how nearly they could 
overwhelm us with glory,” recalled Charles Willison.*! 

The covenant between the soldiers and the society for which 
they fought did not end when the shooting stopped. Both North 


| and South continued to honor the veterans and affirm their 


service throughout the remainder of their lives. The North was 
able to do so in more dramatic ways, the first of which was the 
Grand Review in Washington D.C. on May 23 and 24, 1865.On 


| those two days a large portion of the nation’s victorious armies 


paraded through the streets of Washington, the eastern armies 
on the first day and the western on the second. The streets were 
decorated with banners welcoming the troops and also with 
innumerable flags, large and small. The sidewalks were crowded 
with onlookers as the armies marched up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
twenty men abreast. Theodore Upson of the 100th Indiana re- 
membered it as the proudest day of his life. “It seemed to me 
that the men never had marched so well before,” he recalled of 
his comrades. As for the civilians, “How they cheered!” Upson 
recalled. “It was a constant roar.” * A banner on the side of the 
Treasury Building read, “The only debt the NATION can never 
pay is that of gratitude to its defenders.” 

Asan Iowa soldier described the Grand Review, “The streets 
through which we passed was strewn with flowers, and the la-* 
dies along the sidewalk throwed boquet after boquet to the boys 


| as they passed along.” Here and there along the sidewalk a choir 


of children or young ladies sang “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home,” or some patriotic song.” 

As they marched past the reviewing stand officers brought 
their swords to the salute, and enlisted men, on command, 
brought their rifles crisply from right shoulder shift to carry 
arms, the marching salute. The great men on the reviewing stand 
rose to their feet and lifted their hats, returning the salute, and 
the crowds roared. Theodore Upson stole a quick glance along 


_ the line of his platoon. “Every man had his eyes front,” he later 


wrote, “every step was perfect; and on the faces of the men was 
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what one might call a glory look.” After passing the reviewing 
stand, they recovered their arms to right shoulder shift, once 
again in crisp unison, and the crowds cheered again. “My, but I 
was proud of our boys,” wrote Upson.4 

A soldier of the 50th Illinois recalled, “As we passed the 
stand no prouder set of men ever lived than those who marched 
by under the shadow of the Fiftieth flag.” Here and there along 
the column a band boomed out patriotic music, and often the 
crowd joined in singing along, especially if the tune was “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The musicians seemed to be par- 
ticular targets of women with wreaths and garlands, until the 
bands came to look like “moving flower gardens.” 

After the review, the armies traveled to various points to 
muster out and from thence the regiments returned to their 
home towns. In years to come, as long as the veterans lived, 
society continued to honor its side of the bargain just as the 
soldiers had upheld theirs in camp, on the march, and on the 
field of battle. Many of the tangible emblems of communities 
honoring their veterans can be seen in the Civil War monu- 
ments that still grace courthouse squares all over the eastern 
half of the United States. These marble soldiers give silent but 
constant reaffirmation that the soldiers were not victims but 
heroes, who had performed a necessary and vital service to so- 
ciety amid extreme danger and hardship. They also bear mute 
witness that society was willing at least to pay the interest on 
that un-repayable debt of gratitude that it owed to those who 
had served their country in trying times. 
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URING THE FIRST DAYS OF 
JULY 1864, THE SOLDIERS OF 
THE 154TH NEW YORK VOL- 
UNTEER INFANTRY WERE RE- 
FLECTIVE as they relaxed on a ridge over- 
looking the Chattahoochee River in 
Georgia. Savoring a welcome respite from 
an active campaign, they let their 
thoughts roam back over the eventful 
past and forward to an unknown future. 
It was their second summer in the ser- 
vice of the United States and the war had 
carried them six hundred miles from 
home. Those six hundred miles as the 
crow flies did not include the significant 
mileage of two lengthy railroad journeys 
and many meandering marches. The 
road from home to the Chattahoochee 
had been long and hard indeed, consid- 
ering what had occurred along the way. 
The first train trip had carried the 
regiment to the Virginia front from west- 
ern New York State, where it was re- 
cruited and organized in Cattaraugus and 
Chautauqua Counties in the summer of 
1862. Nearly 1,000 strong when it left 
home, the 154th New York was reduced 
to about one hundred fifty men in its first 
year of service. As part of the Army of 
the Potomac’s XI Corps, the regiment 
suffered more than four hundred casu- 
alties at the battles of Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. Disease, discharges, and 
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desertions further depleted the ranks. In 
September 1863 the XI and XII Corps 
were transferred to the western theatre 
of the war. Following a circuitous railroad 
journey from northern Virginia to 
Bridgeport, Alabama, the 154th New York 
spearheaded the march to open the fa- 
mous “Cracker Line” to besieged Chat- 
tanooga, skirmished during the Novem- 
ber 1863 Union victory at that city, 
marched to the relief of besieged Knox- 
ville and back, and spent a quiet winter 
in camp at Lookout Valley, Tennessee. 
By the spring of 1864, convalescents 
and exchanged prisoners had replenished 
the 154th New York’s ranks to about 240 
men. But from May to July, the regiment 
fought repeatedly in the mountains, 
fields, and woods of northern Georgia, 
at places the men would always remem- 
ber—Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, and Pine Knob—and ca- 
sualties were heavy. By the time it reached 
the Chattahoochee, the 154th had lost 
103 men killed, wounded, and captured. 
Others had been sent to the rear sick. Of 
the remainder, a number were on de- 


tached duty serving as teamsters, ambu- 
lance drivers, saddlers, and clerks. By 
mid-July 1864 only about one hundred 
enlisted men remained to shoulder mus- 
kets in the ranks. None of the captains 
were with the regiment. Lieutenants 
commanded four companies and ser- 
geants led the remaining six.! 

In letters to their home folk, the re- 
maining soldiers commented on the 
regiment’s heavy losses. “We have only 8 
left in Company F” wrote Corporal Milon 
J. Griswold on July 2, 1864; the company 
consisted of four corporals and three pri- 
vates, commanded by Sergeant Milton D. 
Scott. “We have had a tough time on this 
campaign, I tell you,” Griswold noted, 


_ with “most of the officers...away to the 


hospitals.” Private Emory Sweetland of 


| Company B, detailed as an orderly to the 


regimental surgeons, had seen much of 
the carnage up close. “Many of those that 
enlisted with me are lying on beds of pain 
with mangled limbs,” he wrote, “or else 
have received the long furlough of eter- 
nal rest.” The survivors took note of the 
fearful odds they had beaten so far. Ser- 


Between May and July 1864 the 154th New York fought repeatedly in northern 
Georgia, taking heavy casualties along the way. By mid-July the regiment could 
muster only about one hundred enlisted men to shoulder arms. 


Below: The 154th (pictured in the foreground) prepares to advance during the May 


15, 1864, Battle of Resaca. 
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geant Marcellus W. Darling of Company 
K declared, “I am thankful to the all wise 
being that I have thus far been spared to 
relate the history of eight hard fought 
battles which I have been in.” He added, 
“We have lost a larger proportion than 
the rest of the regiments. ..in this army.” 

Major Lewis D. Warner echoed 
Darling’s claim in a letter to the editor of 


vors was good despite the heavy losses. 
Milon Griswold wrote proudly of their 


| military success and stamina: “We have 


driven the Rebs over 100 miles since we 
started, and for the last 20 miles we have 


| fought over every foot of the ground.” 


the Olean Times, one of a series of | 


Warner's letters published during the 
campaign by that Cattaraugus County 
newspaper. Warner detailed the losses 
sustained since the regiment left Look- 
out Valley and noted that they totaled 
more than fifty percent of its effective 
strength. He added, “Few regiments can 
show a stronger record than this. It shows 
that where there was danger we were to 
be found. I think there is no regiment in 
the corps (I know none in the division) 
that has been in the front line more than 
ours, or that has acquitted itself better.” 
The forty-two-year-old Warner, a car- 
penter and lumberman by trade, had 
commanded the regiment for much of 
the campaign. Warner felt a sense of re- 
lief, he admitted, when Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Daniel B. Allen, a twenty-five-year- 
old lawyer, returned to the 154th after a 
long sick leave and assumed command 
on July 8.3 

As Major Warner’s comments indi- 
cate, the morale of the regiment's survi- 
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The hardy survivors enjoyed good health 
for the most part. Emory Sweetland ob- 
served, “Diarrhea...and bullets are about 
the only diseases that trouble us in this 
hot climate.” They were well supplied. 
“We have clothes aplenty and rations too, 
such as they are,” wrote Sergeant Darling. 
“Money we could not use if we had it,” 
he continued, “unless we want tobacco, 
and that I don’t want, you know.” The sol- 
diers were issued hardtack, beans, bacon, 
and coffee. Major Warner thought the 
monotonous rations harmed the men’s 
health. “Seventy days with an exclusive 
diet of meat, bread and coffee, in this hot 
climate, will tell upon the health of the 
most robust,” he declared. “If we could 
have the benefit of your Northern gar- 
dens and berry fields, and have what fresh 
vegetables we would wish, we would be- 


come in a short time almost new men.” 


Instead, they picked blackberries.* 

The regiment was proud to be part 
of the Second Brigade, Second Division, 
XX Army Corps (which had been formed 
by the April 1864 merger of the XI and 
XII Corps). Colonel Patrick Henry Jones 
commanded the brigade. A native Irish- 
man and long-time 
commander of the 
154th, Jones bore the 


Division, XX Corps. 


| scars of a Chancellorsville wound and an 
| injury suffered at Rocky Face Ridge; he 
| would wear a brigadier general’s stars be- 
| fore the war was over. The other regi- 
ments in Jones’ command were the 33rd 
| New Jersey, the 119th and 134th New 
York, and the 73rd and 109th Pennsylva- 
nia. The Second Brigade was part of 
Brigadier General John White Geary’s 
| Second Division, also known as the 
“White Star Division” because of its 
badge. Geary, a giant Pennsylvanian (six 
feet, six inches, 250 pounds) had a repu- 
tation as a fighter, a self-promoter, and a 
strict disciplinarian.° 
Major General Joseph Hooker com- 
manded the XX Corps. Anxious to re- 
deem his reputation after his defeat at 
Chancellorsville as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, Hooker had led 
| the XI and XII Corps to the western the- 
| atre, to victories in the fighting around 
Chattanooga, and, as the XX Corps, in 
the Atlanta campaign’s string of battles. 
By the time the corps reached the 
Chattahoochee, the rank and file held 
Hooker in high esteem. “He is my beau 
| ideal of a soldier,’ said Emory Sweetland 
of “Fighting Joe.” Losses in Hooker’s 
command had been substantially higher 
| than those sustained in any other corps 
| during the Georgia campaign. After re- 
counting those losses in a letter to his 
wife, Sweetland wrote, “You see which 
corps has done the fighting. Our corps 
has made itself a name here of which we 
| may well be proud.”® 


Left: Private Emory Sweetiand of Company B, 154th New York 
(left), detailed as an orderly to the regimental surgeons, and 
Hospital Steward Knowles. Below: Colonel Patrick Henry Jones 
(left), commander of the Second Brigade, and Brigadier General 
John White Geary, commander of the Second (“White Star”) 
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The XX Corps, along with the IV and 
XIV, formed the Army of the Cumber- 
land under Major General George H. 
Thomas. The Armies of the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, and the Ohio, numbering 
collectively more than two hundred 
battle-hardened, veteran regiments, com- 
posed the force that had driven relent- 
lessly toward Atlanta under the com- 
mand of Major General William 
Tecumseh Sherman.’ 


+ + 


THE 154TH NEW YORK’S CAMP OVER- 
LOOKING THE CHATTAHOOCHEE was situ- 
ated on a heavily wooded ridge, a little 
over half a mile north of Nickajack Creek 
(and about the same distance south of 
present-day South Cobb Drive). The 
Confederates were entrenched on the 
same side of the Chattahoochee until the 
night of July 9, when they withdrew to 
the opposite bank. Despite the enemy’s 
retreat, the 154th remained in camp. 
Military routine occupied the men’s time: 
standing guard, policing their quarters, 
doing picket duty, cleaning guns for in- 
spection, and filing returns. Train 
whistles were heard in the distance; both 
the Union and Confederate armies re- 
ceived supplies via the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, which crossed the river 
about three and a half miles north of the 
regiment’s camp. The oak forest provided 
welcome shade from the hot sun, and 
Nickajack Creek and the Chattahoochee 
afforded the men a much-needed oppor- 
tunity to bathe and wash their worn 
clothing. Sergeant Darling boiled his 
single shirt and pants after washing them 
in the creek, noting happily, “Now I have 
not got a live Jouse on me, which I could 
not have said yesterday.”* 

Constant picket firing died down 
after the Confederates crossed the 
Chattahoochee. “By common consent all 
firing between pickets has ceased for the 
present,’ recorded Emory Sweetland, 
“and Johnnies and Yanks bathe in the 
same stream and carry [on] quite a trade 
in coffee, sugar and tobacco.” Major 
Warner reported, “The rate of exchange 
agreed upon is, as | am informed, one 
pint of coffee for three plugs of tobacco.” 
Confederate officers discouraged the 
trading, fearing demoralization and de- 
sertion would result, but “there are no 
such fears entertained with regard to our 
boys,” Warner declared.” 


All in all, life on the ridge was un- 


commonly sedate for the Northerners | 


after the steady rigors of the campaign. 


“With the exception of some little artil- | 


lery skirmishing, there is quiet along this 
part of our lines,’ Major Warner wrote. 
“And it is a quiet which is appreciated by 
the men, after the long period in which 
they have been almost constantly under 


fire.”'° 


How long would the quiet last? From 


the ridge, the men of the 154th could see 
Atlanta, and they knew the campaign 
would not be complete until it was theirs. 
“As soon as we came here,” wrote Emory 


Sweetland, “I climbed a great bushy oak | 


and got a view of Atlanta. It appears to 
be on a ridge in plain sight of us and 
about 10 miles distant. But I'll bet that 
we shall have to march 50 or a hundred 
miles to get it yet. It appears to be strongly 
fortified. 10 or 15 thousand Negroes have 
been at work on the fortifications for a 
number of months, and of course they 
are strong.” Major Warner, whose diary 
entries were always straightforward, 
tended to employ some verbose melodra- 
matics in his letters to the Olean Times. 
In describing the sight of Atlanta to the 
newspaper's editor and readers, he used 
Biblical terms. “Although we have not yet 
been allowed to cross the river and enter 
the promised city, like the ancient Patri- 
arch,” the major wrote, “we have been al- 
lowed to look upon its tall spires and 
stately structures, glistening in an 
afternoon’s sun. Yes, my eyes have beheld 


the gates of the city, though I may never | 


enter them.”!! 

The soldiers were unanimous in 
predicting another fight before the fall 
of Atlanta. Milon Griswold wrote, “We 
have had some hard fighting here, and 
will see some harder before we get 
Atlanta...which place we are bound to 
capture.” The Confederates would soon 
find the “last ditch” to which they had 
promised to fight, Emory Sweetland 
thought. He confidently stated, “I think 


we can take Atlanta any time that we | 


want to.” He also pondered the fact that 
the enemy held certain advantages, even 
though they were outnumbered. The 
Southerners were on the defensive be- 
hind their usual strong breastworks 
(Sweetland reckoned the Confederates 
had dug up all the ground between Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, and Atlanta since the 
war began), they had the advantage of 
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Sergeant Marcellus W. Darling, 
Company K, 154th New York. 


knowing the terrain, and their line of 
communications was safer than that of 
the Federals.'* 

Word of Atlanta’s expectations for 
the Confederate army and its com- 
mander, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
reached the 154th New York indirectly, 
as Major Warner explained: 


The Atlanta papers, which we get 
occasionally through the polite- 
ness of the picket, are still filled 
with the same bombast which has 
filled their columns since the 
opening of the campaign. They 
still try to look brave, and to make 
their readers believe that all is 
well, that their leader is master of 
the situation, that he is getting 
Sherman just where he wants 
him, that it was in accordance 
with the plans of the campaign, 
to draw the Federals away from 
their base of supplies, and to sure 
destruction, when the opportune 
moment for opening the offensive 
should arrive, &c., &c. This was 
undoubtedly very satisfactory 
when Sherman was one hundred 
miles from Atlanta. But when 
from their house tops they can see 
the glimmer of the Federal bayo- 
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Left to right: General Joseph E. Johnston; Major General William Tecumseh Sherman; Lieutenant Colonel Daniel B. Allen, 154th 
New York; and Second Lieutenant Alfred W. Benson, Company D, 154th New York. 


nets, hear the booming of our 
cannon, and the bursting of our 
shells, the matter must have as- 
sumed a different phase, and such 
kind of braggadocio is simply ri- 
diculous.’” 

Imagining what was coming, Ser- 
geant Marcellus Darling closed a letter 
home with somewhat uncertain opti- 
mism: “Now Mother, do not worry about 
me, for I shall get along some way.”'* One 
July night, Major Warner reported, two 
opposing pickets held a conversation 
across the Chattahoochee: 


Federal: “Hallo!” Rebel: “Well, 
Yank, what’s wanting?” Yank: 
“How are you over there?” Rebel: 
“All right; we have been reinforced 
by two corps.” Yank: “Where did 
you get them?” Rebel: “Why, from 
your army. Sherman sent them 
over to us.” Yank: “All right; we will 
send you more of the same sort. 


15 


Hooker will come in a few days. 
Oe 


AHEAVY OVERNIGHT SHOWER GAVE WAY 
TO A PLEASANT MORNING ON SUNDAY, 
JULY 17, 1864. General Hooker sent out 
an order to prepare for an inspection. 
The soldiers of the 154th New York re- 
sponded by cleaning up their camp and 
stacking their muskets. But word arrived 
that the inspection had been canceled. 
Instead, they were ordered to prepare to 
move at 3:00 p.m. At four o'clock Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dan Allen ordered the 
regiment to fall in, but it did not move 
for a long time. When the march finally 
began, the 154th headed north to Ruff’s 
Station, where it crossed the Western and 


| Atlantic Railroad and turned east. At 


about ten o'clock the men crossed the 
Chattahoochee on a pontoon bridge at 


| Pace’s Ferry by the light of the moon. Af- 


ter marching about a mile and a half 
from the river—the last great natural 
barrier on their long, hard road to At- 
lanta—they bivouacked for the night 
about midnight.'® 

That night, at about the same time 
the regiment crossed the Chattahoochee, 
the Confederates made a change that 
radically altered the course of the cam- 
paign. General Joseph Johnston received 
orders to step down as commander of 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee, the 
force opposing the Union advance on At- 
lanta, on instructions from President Jef- 
ferson Davis. The two men did not get 
along, but the main reason for the re- 
moval was the president’s displeasure 
with Johnston’s defensive strategy. “You 
have failed to arrest the advance of the 
enemy to the vicinity of Atlanta, far in 
the interior of Georgia,” telegraphed the 
Confederate adjutant general to Johns- 
ton, “and express no confidence that you 
can defeat or repel him.” General John 
Bell Hood was named Johnston's succes- 


| sor. In taking that step, controversial then 


and now, Davis ignored the advice of 
General Robert E. Lee to retain Johnston 
in command. Moreover, the rank and file 
of the Army of Tennessee, who admired 
Johnston, universally regretted the 
change. 

The Union high command greeted 
the news of Johnston’s removal with op- 
timism. Johnston had been highly re- 
spected by his opponents, while Hood 
was known to be a bold but rash fighter. 


General Sherman later wrote about the 
change, “This was just what we wanted, 
viz., to fight in the open ground, on any 
thing like equal terms, instead of being 
forced to run up against prepared 
intrenchments.” Sherman’s men would 
not go unmolested for long in their ad- 
vance toward Atlanta.!” 

On the morning of Monday, July 18, 
the 154th New York started about 10 
o'clock and marched for a couple of 
hours before reaching Nancy’s Creek. 
Second Lieutenant Alfred W. Benson of 
Company D and Private William D. 
Harper of Company F both noted in their 
diaries that the march was slow. Benson 
and Major Warner reported slight skir- 
mishing ahead as they made their way to 
the creek. During a three-hour rest the 
men had dinner and watched the brigade 
pioneers build a bridge over the stream. 
Then they crossed the bridge and 
marched about a half mile before form- 
ing a line of battle. “We had promised 
ourselves a level, open country as soon 
as the river hills were passed,” wrote Ma- 
jor Warner, “but we find dense thicket, 
more impenetrable, if possible, than be- 
fore.” The countryside, Warner noted in 
his diary, consisted of “the most tangled 
woods that man ever penetrated in this 
formation.” Although they were prepared 
to meet the enemy, Lieutenant Benson re- 
corded they “marched through a dense 
wood, finding no Rebs, but some black- 
berries.”!® 

Years later, a historian of the regi- 
ment described the scene: 

A great portion of the tangled for- 

est...was an almost impenetrable 

thicket of blackberry bushes, 
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which were loaded with fruit so 
tempting and delicious that the ut- 
most efforts of the officers were in- 
sufficient to force the men through 
until they had eaten their fill. This 
passage was afterwards facetiously 
christened by the soldiers “The 
Battle of the Blackberries.” And 
now, after the lapse of fourteen 
years, there is many a sober citizen 
of old Cattaraugus who will smile 
as he calls to mind “what a wild 
charge they made” that day 
through the blackberry thickets of 
Western Georgia.'” 

The regiment picked and ate its way 


through the brambles for about two miles, | 


moving to the southeast, and at 5:00 p.m. 
it came to a halt on a hill approximately 
five miles from Atlanta. There the men 
bivouacked for the night at sunset. Colo- 
nel Jones’ brigade was stretched in a single 
line, with the 154th New York on the far 
left, connecting with the Third Division. 
Major Warner received orders to super- 
intend the construction of a line of breast- 
works to protect the brigade’s position. 
Under his supervision many members of 
the regiment toiled until after midnight, 
while others picketed the front.?° 

After a short sleep, the officers 
aroused the men at daybreak of July 19 
with orders to march. After eating break- 
fast and packing up, the men lolled about 
and waited in a familiar army routine. 
“Seem to be in no hurry,” Major Warner 
wrote in his diary. Finally, about 7:00 a.m., 
the 154th moved out. Progress was slow. 
The march covered only about four miles; 
it was not until afternoon that the regi- 
ment reached Peachtree Creek. When the 
advance of Geary’s division crested the 
ridge overlooking the creek, they discov- 
ered Confederates on the opposite shore. 
Geary’s two artillery batteries—the 13th 
New York Light Battery and Independent 
Battery E, Pennsylvania Light Artillery— 
unlimbered and aimed at the enemy’s po- 
sition on the hills south of the creek. 
Meanwhile the division pioneers cut and 
shaped timbers and then, covered by ar- 
tillery fire and a strong skirmish line, they 
hastily built a footbridge. Colonel David 
Ireland’s Third Brigade then quickly 
crossed under fire and drove the Confed- 
erates from the ridge. Colonel Charles 
Candy’s First Brigade and Jones’ Second 


followed. The 154th crossed with the lat- | 


ter unit in the late afternoon.?! 


Left to right: Major Lewis D, Warner, 154th New York; Colonel Charles Candy, 
commander of the First Brigade of Geary’s Second Division; and Major General 
George H. Thomas, commander of the Army of the Cumberland. 


“After a considerable time spent in | Two Confederate corps would drive the 


arranging lines and positions,” Major 
Warner recorded, “we finally about 10 
p-m. got into camp for the night in the 
third line.” But there was no immediate 


rest in their hilltop camp, asthe menonce | 


again worked late into the night fortify- 
ing their position. Major Warner cor- 
rectly sensed the isolation of Geary’s 
White Star Division from the rest of the 
XX Corps. “The division seems to be the 
only one over the creek,” he wrote, “and 
to be pushed considerably forward, our 
division picket line resting upon the 
creek, both on the right and left.” None- 
theless, he closed his diary entry for the 
day, “Night very quiet, and pleasant.” ?* 

At some point during the day, Geary 
relieved Colonel Jones of command of 
the Second Brigade for displaying disre- 
spect. Exactly what words passed be- 
tween the two officers is unknown, but 
by the next day Jones was back leading 
his brigade.** 

et 2S 


GEARY’S DIVISION BECAME A TARGET OF 


ENEMY PLANS AS SOON AS IT CROSSED © 


PEACHTREE CREEK. Geary’s was one of 
only four divisions of the Army of the 
Cumberland that crossed the creek on 
July 19; the remainder of Thomas’ force 
remained north of the stream. Further- 
more, the Army of the Cumberland was 
isolated from the Armies of the Tennes- 
see and the Ohio, which were miles away, 
approaching Atlanta from the east. Hood 
saw a providential opportunity to smash 
Thomas’ army after it finished crossing 
the creek, before it had time to entrench 


and before other elements of Sherman’s | 


| command could come to its assistance. 
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Army of the Cumberland back to the 
confluence of Peachtree Creek and the 
Chattahoochee River, where the North- 
erners would have to surrender or be 
slaughtered. Hood ordered the attack to 
begin at 1:00 p.m. on July 20.74 


Ea Oe 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 20, 1864, 


was warm and pleasant. At 7:00 a.m. 
Lieutenant Alfred Benson recorded that 
the 154th New York “advanced a half mile 
and halted by [the] roadside.» Then the 
men rested for two hours. During the lull, 
Emory Sweetland closed a brief letter to 
his wife, Mary: 
July 20th near Peach 
Orchard Creek 
Darling Wife, 
... The Rebs will now have to fight us 
and lick us or retreat and leave At- 
lanta. It is most all woods here. We 
are going to march and I must close. 
Good bye.” 


It was about noon when the regi- 
ment moved farther to the front. During 
the march, the regimental surgeon, 
Henry Van Aernam, encountered two 


| young girls riding ponies. Looks like a 


battle is looming, the doctor remarked 
to the girls. No, the youngsters giggled, 
there would be no fighting until the Yan- 
kees reached the Confederate fortifica- 
tions. Van Aernam also stopped at the log 
house of an elderly man to get a drink of 
water. The doctor expressed surprise to 
find such heavily wooded terrain so near 
to Atlanta. The man replied that the Yan- 
kees would not get out of the woods un- 
til they got out of Georgia.?” 
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Right: Brigadier Generals Alpheus S. Williams (First Division) 
and William T. Ward (Third Division) of the XX Corps. 


Geary posted his front line, with ar- 
tillery support, at the top of a hill. Candy’s 
brigade was on the left and Jones’ brigade 
on the right. Jones men formed two lines; 
one atop the hill and the second, includ- 
ing the 154th New York, near the foot of 
the hill. Ireland’s brigade formed the re- 
serve. Colonel Allen, who had been serv- 
ing as division field officer of the day, re- 
turned to the regiment and resumed 
command in place of Major Warner.”* 

Warner rode ahead a bit to inspect 
the terrain. Lieutenant Alfred Benson fol- 
lowed and found the major sitting on a 
rail fence, his big spurs twirling. “Benson,” 
Warner said, “they're coming out, ain’t 
they?” Benson replied, “If you stay there 
long, you'll find out.”2? 

Geary’s White Star Division formed 
the center of the XX Corps, with Briga- 
dier General William T. Ward’s Third Di- 
vision on its left and the First Division, 
commanded by Brigadier General Al- 


pheus S. Williams, on 
its right. The three di- 
visions were not well 
connected. Geary was 
some distance in ad- 
vance of Williams, 
and isolated by a large 
gap from Ward. A 
small stream, then 
called Early’s Creek, 
today known as Tan- 
yard Branch, sepa- 
rated Geary and Ward. The heavily 
wooded and tumbled landscape in front 
of the XX Corps was crisscrossed by deep 
ravines. There were few buildings in the 
area. Across Early’s Creek from Geary’s 
position was Andrew J. Collier's grist mill. 
Near Williams’ division were a few aban- 
doned houses. About 1,500 feet to Will- 
iams’ front was the Hiram Embry plan- 
tation; beyond it was Mount Zion 
Church.*° 


Union forces 
Union breastworks 
Union movements 
Union artillery 


500 feet 


 Canuae Barneces 


A staff officer rode by Jones’ brigade 
and picked several men to join an ad- 
vanced picket line. From the 154th went 
Privates Zeno Besecker of Company | and 
Curtis S. Pinney of Company D. The 
pickets were posted on high ground and 
told to fall back to the main line and re- 
port if they saw the enemy, without fir- 
ing their muskets.”! 

Shortly after getting his brigade into 
position, Colonel Jones received orders 
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Above: View of the Battle of Peachtree Creek, as sketched from the position of 
Major General Joseph Hooker (pictured right), commander of the XX Corps. 


to advance his largest regiment to a knoll 
about four hundred yards in front of the 
line, where it was to fortify and prepare 
an emplacement for a battery. Jones 
chose the 33rd New Jersey for the task. 
Jones, General Geary, and Major Warner 
of the 154th accompanied the Jerseymen 
to the hill. The 33rd threw out a line of 
skirmishers, advanced up the slope, 
stacked arms, and began gathering logs 
and rails for the proposed redoubt. Ma- 
jor Warner helped Lieutenant Colonel 
Enos Fouratt of the 33rd deploy his men 
and pitched in to carry rails briefly be- 
fore he, Jones, and Geary returned to the 
main line. It was about half past three in 
the afternoon.” 

From their position, the soldiers of 
the 154th New York watched the Jersey- 
men disappear into the woods to the 
front. “Our whole position,” Major 
Warner wrote, “was covered by a dense 
forest.” William Harper remembered, 
“We were all laying quietly.” An eerie 
stillness pervaded the scene. “An omi- 
nous silence prevailed,” a member of the 
109th Pennsylvania recalled in the post- 
war years; “as we lay on the ground the 
hum of many insects and warble of birds 


were plainly heard.” Then, with a thun- 
derclap of musketry, the storm of battle | 
broke.*? 

Unforeseen problems had delayed | 
the Confederate attack for almost three | 
hours. General Hood had shifted troops 
to face the threat posed by Sherman’s 
Armies of the Tennessee and the Ohio 
from the east, resulting in a change in the 
disposition of the Southern forces or- 
dered to assault the Army of the Cumber- 
land. When the Confederates finally un- 
leashed their attack, they delivered it with | 
great spirit. Success seemed certain in one 
crucial sector—Geary’s advanced and | 
isolated division.** 

All that the men of the 154th sensed 
at first was the noise, the tremendous roar 
of gunfire in the woods ahead. At the 
sound the 134th and 154th New York 
moved up the hill to support the first line, 
slanting to the right so that the 134th be- 
came the extreme right of Geary’s line. 
“The men were here ordered,” Major 
Warner later reported, “to lie down with 
their arms in their hands.”?> 

For several anxious minutes the up- 
roar continued, and then what was left 
of the 33rd New Jersey came racing out 
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of the woods from its outpost, minus 
about seventy casualties and its state flag. 
Behind them was the enemy, in over- 
whelming numbers, screaming the rebel 
yell. General Geary described the scene 
with admiration: 

Rarely has such a sight been pre- 
sented in battle. Pouring out of 
the woods they advanced in im- 
mense brown and gray masses 
(not lines), with flags and ban- 
ners, many of them new and 
beautiful, while their general and 
staff officers were in plain view, 
with drawn sabres flashing in the 
light, galloping here and there as 
they urged their troops to the 
charge. The rebel troops also 
seemed to rush forward with 
more than customary nerve and 
heartiness in the attack.** 

The soldiers of the 154th New York 
were likewise awestruck by the sight of 
the Confederate charge. “Five lines of 
battle came upon us like an avalanche,” 
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recalled Private Reuben R. Ogden of 
Company E. Another Company E man, 
Private Charles W. Abell (who was on de- 
tached duty in the XX Corps quartermas- 
ter department), used similar terms to 
describe the onslaught. “The Rebs massed 
their forces in front of Old Joe [Hooker] 
and came upon him with the rush of in- 
furiated demons, in five lines.”“The Rebs 
made a great charge on us,’ wrote Emory 
Sweetland. He further asserted that the 
enemy “massed all their forces on us to 
break our lines and cut us off from the 
river.” Surgeon Henry Van Aernam de- 
clared, “Our corps was assaulted by two 
corps of Rebs, massed.”*” 

Surgeon Van Aernam was almost 
right. In all, twenty Confederate brigades 
of Lieutenant General Alexander P. 
Stewart’s and Lieutenant General Will- 
iam J. Hardee’s corps made the assault 
on the Union XX Corps and portions of 
the IV and XIV Corps at the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek. Two of Stewart’s bri- 
gades attacked Geary’s division. Briga- 
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Above, left to right: Lieutenant Generals 
William J. Hardee and Alexander P. 
Stewart, and Brigadier General Thomas 
M. Scott. 


Left: Colonel Enos Fouratt, 33rd New 
Jersey Infantry. 


dier General Thomas M. Scott's brigade 
of Major General William W. Loring’s di- 
vision consisted of the 27th, 35th, 49th, 
55th, and 57th Alabama Regiments and 
the 12th Louisiana. Colonel Edward A. 
O’Neal’s brigade of General Edward C. 
Walthall’s division included the 17th, 
26th, and 29th Alabama and the 37th 
Mississippi.*® 

After shattering the 33rd New Jersey 
at the outpost hill, Scott’s brigade veered 
to its right and drove up against Candy’s 
Ohioans and Pennsylvanians, Ireland’s 
Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers, and 
Geary’s artillery batteries. In its wake, 
O’Neal’s brigade came shrieking through 


| the woods and slammed into Jones’ bri- 


gade on the right of Geary’s line.*? 
Jones’ men were not prepared to re- 
sist such a powerful attack. Sergeant 


Marcellus Darling claimed, “We were | 


looking for an attack from the enemy,” 
but he explained that the Federals “had 
not got earthworks thrown up, only par- 
tially, for we had not had time.” Conse- 
quently they were vulnerable when the 
Confederates “massed their troops in the 
woods and came upon us in a rush and 
in overwhelming numbers.... They 
caused a little confusion at first, for there 
was a large Rebel force, [in] some places 
five lines deep, while ours was only one.” 
Darling’s characterization of “a little con- 
fusion” was an understatement. The im- 
petuous Confederate assault sent the 
154th New York and the rest of Jones’ bri- 
gade reeling.*” 


Reuben Ogden accurately described 
the tactical situation faced by Jones’ 
men on the right flank of Geary’s di- 
vision. “The First Division was in the 
rear coming up to connect with our 
right, which left our [right] flank 
exposed.” (Four days after the 
battle, General Geary commented 
bitterly in a letter to his wife, “With 
less than 3,000 men I had advanced 
about 800 yards in front of the main 
line of our corps, and secured a lodge- 
ment upon a fine ridge, easy of defense, 
if fully occupied. I had the assurance that 
the First Division would advance also, 
and hold that portion of it which ex- 
tended to my right. This was not done.”) 
The Confederates poured into the gap be- 
tween Geary and Williams’ First Division, 
outflanking Jones’ brigade.*! 

“We saw we would all be gobbled if 
we stood longer,” wrote Reuben Ogden, 
so heand the rest of the regiment “about 
faced and skedaddled back to the breast- 
works we had put up the night before.” 
Years afterward, the chaotic scene re- 
mained indelible to William Harper: 


We were almost surrounded by 
the Rebels. . .yelling and scream- 
ing “Surrender!” from every side. 
The first order we got was from 
General John W. Geary...every 
man to get back to the breastwork 
the shortest way and as quick as 
possible. We only fired one volley 
until we reached the breast- 
works.... I could say that it was a 
race for life, the minies pelting the 
ground like so much hail. It didn’t 
seem possible to escape the bul- 
lets for the Rebs kept up a con- 
tinuous fire until we reached the 
breastworks.* 


In his diary, Major Warner recorded 
that the 154th New York and the other 
regiments on the right of Jones’ brigade 
were “thrown into confusion, not being 
protected,” and in a letter to the Olean 
Times he stated the right flank was forced 
back “in some considerable disorder and 
loss.” When he later wrote his official re- 
port of the campaign, Warner gave an 
honest and unvarnished account of the 
rout. “The first line at once gave way be- 
fore the fire which was hurled against it, 
and fell back in confusion through our 
lines, to which their panic was commu- 
nicated, and the whole right of the line 
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retreated to the foot of the hill and back 
to the position we left in the morning.”# 

Years later, First Lieutenant John F. 
Wellman of Company G recalled an in- 
cident that occurred during the battle, 
perhaps during the wild scramble back 
to the breastworks. General Geary lost his 
hat, and a member of the 154th New York 
retrieved it. “The 154th distinguished 
themselves that day,” Wellman wrote sar- 
castically, “by the capture of General 
Geary’s hat.’ After the fighting ended, the 
stern, no-nonsense general was annoyed 
to find his hat adorning the head of a 
lowly private. Unamused, Geary pun- 
ished the regiment by ordering it to draw 
and wear forage caps instead of the pre- 
ferred slouch hats.*° 

Early news of the attack reached XX 
Corps commander Hooker from picket 
Zeno Besecker. When he spotted the ad- 
vancing enemy line from his advanced 
post, Besecker turned and ran until he en- 
countered the general. With his hat in one 
hand and musket in the other, he pointed 
and shouted, “Mr. Hooker, they are go- 
ing right down there, and there isn’t a 
man to stop them!” When the sweating, 
panting rabble of Jones’ brigade reached 
the breastworks they met an inspiring 
sight—the splendidly mounted Hooker 
rallying the shattered command. Sergeant 
Darling admiringly declared, “Hooker's 
corps is not very easily moved when they 
have the old general himself on the 
ground, as he was there.”*° 

Lieutenant Colonel Dan Allen 
dropped from exhaustion, weakened by 
his lengthy illnesses and fagged from the 
strenuous foot race. Major Warner took 
over command of the 154th. Warner re- 
ported, “I here collected the men to- 
gether, reformed my lines, and moved out 
to a position on the left of the First Divi- 
sion.” Reuben Ogden recorded that the 
men rallied at the breastworks “and 
marched back about half way to where 
the First Division had checked and driven 
them back and established a line of 
battle.” Describing the scene to the Olean 
Times, Major Warner wrote, “Here came 
a turn in their affairs. The left of our line 
stood firm and met the enemy with such 
a fire of grape and musketry that their 
advance was at once checked. At the same 
time the First Division, which was on our 
right, opened their fire with deadly ef- 
fect. Though baffled, the foe was by no 


means disposed to abandon the attempt | 


to force our position, and soon the fight 
extended along our whole front.” 
Jones’ brigade was now reformed 


and firmly connected with Williams’ di- | 


vision on the right and the rest of Geary’s 
division on the left, with both divisions 
supported by artillery. The Union line 
created an obtuse angle from which it 
could deliver a deadly crossfire. The Fed- 
eral line also was bent around a ridge, and 
overlooked a tangled ravine, which served 
to funnel the enemy to its slaughter.** 
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| fall back [after] several desperate attacks, 


and the artillery just mowed [them] 
_ down in piles.” Major Warner noted, “At 
one time they charged right up to the 
batteries of our division and a hand-to- 
hand conflict for the possession of the 
guns lasted for some minutes, when the 
enemy were forced to retire, with only 
_ the contents of the guns, instead of the 
guns themselves, in their possession.” In- 
fantry fire increased the slaughter. Com- 
pany D fired 1,700 rounds during the 
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Henry Van Aernam (left), regimental surgeon of the 154th New York, and General 
John Bell Hood, who replaced Joseph Johnston as commander of the Army of 
Tennessee only days before the fighting at Peachtree Creek. 


An awful killing commenced. “Then 
the thing changed,” wrote Private James 
W. Clements of Company E, “and we 
licked them nicely.” Reuben Ogden tersely 
noted that the 154th New York “held our 
position, punishing the enemy severely.” 
Other members of the regiment elabo- 
rated on their stand. William Harper re- 


called, “We reached the breastworks with | 


quite a heavy loss and the Rebs at our 
heels, and [they] made a dash to force us 
from our works. But they didn’t do it for 
we were ready for them every time they 
came up, and they kept at it until night 
set in and then they stopped firing.” 
Emory Sweetland noted, “We re-estab- 
lished our lines and drove the Rebs back 
to their forest thickets.” He also stated that 
the fighting “lasted until dark.”? 
Several of the men commented on 
the destructive work of the Northern ar- 
tillery. The Confederates “got up very 


close to a battery, but to their sorrow,” | 


Sergeant Darling wrote, “for they had to 
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battle and Company E reported 1,500 
rounds fired, by a total of fewer than 
forty men in the two units, roughly 
eighty rounds per soldier. 

Years later William Harper wrote, 
“On the morning of the 20th, Rebel Gen- 
eral Hood made a speech to his men, say- 
ing to them that he was going to kill or 
wound every Yankee this side of the 
Chattahoochee River or take them pris- 
oners or drown them in the river.” 
Harper presumably heard of the speech 
from Confederate prisoners, but he con- 
fused General Hood with General 
Stewart. As Hood recalled in the post- 
war years, Stewart “appealed in person 
to his troops before going into action, 
and informed them that orders were im- 
__ perative they should carry everything, at 
all hazards, on their side of Peachtree 
Creek.” Thus inspired, the Confederates 
displayed a desperate bravery in what a 
recent historian of the battle, Albert 
| Castel, called “a bitter, bloody seesaw 
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struggle.” Major Warner declared that the 
enemy fought “with a desperation that 
would seem to indicate an approach to 
the last ditch.”*! 

Courageous as the Confederate at- 
tacks were, the Federals’ massed fire- 
power and advantageous terrain could 
only lead to one result—“A total repulse 
to ye Rebel hordes,” as Lieutenant Alfred 
Benson described it in his diary that 
night. Surgeon Van Aernam reported, 
“The Rebs were thoroughly repulsed and 
driven back nearly a mile and a half” 
Major Warner noted that the tremendous 
fire caused the Confederates “to recoil 
with great loss,” and the attack “resulted 
in the repulse of the enemy at every 
point.” Sergeant Darling declared of his 
foe, “They accomplished nothing, and 
lost very heavy. To be sure, we lost some, 
but their loss was a great deal the largest, 
for I went over the ground myself after 
the Rebels had been repulsed.” Emory 
Sweetland noted, “They left a number of 
hundred dead and wounded on the field. 
Our loss in the corps was heavy, perhaps 
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1500 killed and wounded.... Their loss 
must have been double of ours.” 

Sweetland’s estimate of the XX 
Corps’ losses was accurate; it reported 
1,607 casualties. Geary’s White Star Di- 
vision reported 476 casualties. Colonel 
Patrick H. Jones’ brigade listed 128 
killed, wounded, and missing, over half 
of them in the 33rd New Jersey. Total 
Confederate losses have been estimated 
at 2,500. 

Surgeon Van Aernam declared, “Our 
poor regiment was quite lucky for once.” 
Emory Sweetland echoed the com- 
ment—“Our regiment was fortunate for 
once.” The 154th New York sustained 
seven casualties, a small loss considering 
the nature and severity of the battle. Both 
Van Aernam and Sweetland tended the 
wounded, and both listed the regiment’s 
casualties in letters home. Private 
Mathias Thisen of Company B, a thirty- 
seven-year-old German-born farmer 
from Dayton, New York, was killed. Pri- 
vate John Wood of Company A was 
wounded by shell fragments in his head 
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and the calf of his leg and died two days 
after the battle. Using an old nickname 
for the 154th, Charles Abell reported 
Wood’s demise by stating, “Another of the 
old Hardtack Regt. sent to his final ac- 
count by the cursed Rebels.” Sergeant 
Marshall A. Perkins of Company B re- 
ceived a flesh wound in the shoulder and 
in January 1865 died of diphtheria in a 
Nashville army hospital. Corporal Rich- 
ard H. Kerr of Company D was wounded 
in the foot, had two toes amputated, and 
was eventually transferred to the Veteran 
Reserve Corps. Corporal Andrew 
Hollister of Company E took a bullet to 
the face, fracturing his lower jaw. He was 
later detached to serve in the division 
hospital. First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
William Clark was the only officer 
wounded. He recovered from the slight 
flesh wound of his left arm and later re- 
ceived a promotion to captain.** 
Surprisingly, considering the initial 
rout of the regiment, the Confederates 
captured only one member of the 154th: 
Sergeant Samuel D. Woodford of Com- 
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pany I. “I looked around,” Woodford re- 
called years later, “...and saw the regi- 


ment was going back. I started but was | 


too late—the Johnnies were between me 
and the regiment.” Emory Sweetland 
thought that Woodford “will probably 
turn up all right somewhere in a day or 
two.” Woodford, however, was impris- 
oned at Andersonville for several months. 
He finally escaped when he and two other 
Union prisoners jumped from a moving 
train in South Carolina and, after a se- 
ries of cross-country adventures, steered 


a small boat to the safety of a Union gun- | 


boat on the coast.°> 
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George N. Barnard’s photograph of graves of soldiers who died o 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE BATTLE OF | 
PEACHTREE CREEK WAS VERY CLEAR, 
William Harper noted in his diary. He 
also wrote that “everything along the lines 
[was] quiet.”®° Years later, he recalled the 
scene: 
When the morning came there 
was not a Reb in sight of us. But 
when we came to look in front of 
us, we could not blame them for 
not renewing their attack, for [on] 
the ground in front of us there 
was lots of their dead still laying 
on the ground, and a good many 
wounded that was dying, and 
wounded that was unable to get 
back. I think it was the worst sight 
I ever saw.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


From the start of the battle until 1:00 
a.m. the following morning, surgeons in 
Geary’s two division hospitals were busy 
at six operating tables. Years later, veter- 
ans of Company G recalled hearing 
wounded men pleading with the sur- 
geons to care for them, while a nearby 
trench filled with amputated arms and 
legs. In the midst of the grisly scene a man 
sang “Yankee Doodle.” Sergeant Joshua 
R. Pettit of Company A, on duty with the 
brigade ambulance corps, noted in his di- 
ary on July 21, “We moved the hospital 
from the battlefield to the rear.” That day 
the regiment advanced a picket line, 


at om 
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strengthened the breastworks, and, Ma- 
jor Warner recorded, “prepared to receive 
our friends should they conclude to give 
us a call, which they did not do.” Details 
were sent to bury the many dead in the 
regiment's front. One slain Confederate 
was found in the rear of the Union breast- 
works; the men wondered how he had got 
there. 


In the following days, members of | 


the 154th New York reflected on the battle 

and its horrible aftermath. Emory 

Sweetland related: 
We passed over the battlefield. 
Many Rebs were still unburied 
and were blackening in the sun.... 
We came by where our boys were 
buried. I saw a woman weeping 
bitterly. Upon inquiry I found 
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that her husband belonged to the 
149th New York [of Ireland’s bri- 
gade] and [he] was instantly 
killed by a bullet through the 
head in the fight of the 20th. It 
looked hard to see her. She had 
shared the dangers and hardships 
of war with him for two years, and 
now is left alone, away [down] 
here in Georgia.” 

Sergeant Marcellus Darling remem- 
bered an incident of the battle for the rest 
of his life. In an autobiographical sketch 
written nearly fifty years after the fight- 
ing, he wrote: 


n the field at Peachtree Creek. 


My heart was never moved more 
deeply in the army of suffering 
than by the sight of a young Con- 
federate prisoner I picked up in 
our counter-charge at Peachtree 
Creek. He was shot across the 
face, putting out both eyes, but 

otherwise not much injured. I'd 

like to know what became of the 

poor boy—about 16 or 17 years 

old. I found him close behind a 

tree, begging for someone to lead 

him away. I took him to the 
stretcher bearers, and never heard 
more.” 

After the fall of Atlanta on Septem- 
ber 2, 1864, two noncommissioned of- 
ficers of the 154th commented on the 
Battle of Peachtree Creek in letters home. 
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Sergeant Milton D. Scott wrote, “We have 
not been in a fight since the 20th of July, 
but that was hard enough to make it all 
up.”®! In a letter to his mother-in-law, 
Sergeant Addison L. Scutt of Company 
C related a close call, and revealed his 
hopes for the future: 

Grandmother, I have seen just all 

the fighting I care about, but I 

haven't received a scratch this 

summer, and the closest I ever 
knew of a ball coming to me was 
in the fight of the 20th of July at 

Peachtree Creek. There was a mus- 

ket ball passed through my haver- 

sack, but it done no damage far- 
ther than to break up my hard 
crackers. I shall feel pretty well at 
least if they don’t come any closer 
than that for one year to come. If I 
am spared another year I shall feel 
satisfied that I have done my duty 
to my country and served it faith- 
fully, and I hope the war will end 
with my term of service, if not be- 
fore. So if I live to see that day that 

I can return to my home to dwell 

in peace the remainder of my days, 

let them be few or many.” 

The large losses of friend and foe in 
the fighting around Atlanta appalled the 
soldiers. “You have probably heard of the 
fight of the 20[th of] July,” wrote Charles 
Abell to his father. Abell’s thoughts wan- 
dered to the impact of the losses on the 
homefolk. “It must look sad and lonely 
to see so many widows’ weeds and hear 
of so many orphans’ tears as there are.”® 
In another letter written shortly after the 
battle, Emory Sweetland commented on 
the heavy losses: 

This is truly awful. But if the Rebs 

want to hurl their troops in masses 

on us in this way and get so terri- 
bly beaten, I am willing that they 
should. A few more such battles 
will use them up entirely and close 
the war, and I shall be glad of it... 

Oh, if it could but close and let me 

return to your arms and sweet so- 

ciety again! Sweet wife, won't that 
be a happy day? 

Sadly, the happy day was still almost 
a year in the future. More men of the 
154th New York would be killed, 
wounded, and captured before the war 
was over. The regiment would parade in 
triumph into Atlanta, demolish railroads 


and strip the countryside of provisions | 


while marching to the sea, dodge shells 
at Savannah, and plunder and burn in 
the Carolinas. But it would never again 
fight another fierce battle like Peachtree 
Creek. 
Sk OF 

A PRESENT-DAY VISITOR CAN EASILY 
TRACE THE ROUTE OF THE 154TH NEW 
YORK to the Peachtree Creek battlefield, 
from the Pace’s Ferry crossing of the 
Chattahoochee to the Northside Drive 
bridge over Peachtree Creek, next to the 
Bobby Jones Golf Course. The area is still 
wooded, although it is now dotted with 
many homes. Collier Road follows the 
approximate battle line of the XX Corps. 
There is a park at Tanyard Branch, across 
the road from the houses on Collier. At 
numerous points on the battlefield are 
excellent markers erected by the Georgia 
Historical Commission in the 1950s and 
1960s. These cast-aluminum signs de- 
scribe in detail the events that occurred 
on July 20, 1864. One sign opposite 1922 
Walthall Drive describes the capture of 
the “33rd New Jersey State Flag” near the 


| outpost hill. Two signs at the intersection 


of Walthall Drive and Collier Road re- 
late what happened to “Geary’s Division” 
and “On Geary’s Front.” At Northside 
Drive near Collier Road, markers place 
“Geary’s Refused Line” and “O’Neal’s 
Brigade.” Another on Northside Drive at 
Overbrook Drive tells of “O’Neal’s Bri- 


gade at the Ravine.” 


Colonel Edward A. 0’Neal, postwar. 


Reading the markers, a casual visi- 
tor might have trouble visualizing the 
chaotic scene that swept over the now- 
peaceful landscape in the summer of 
1864—the stampeded masses of Feder- 


als driven helter-skelter through the 
woods, multiple lines of Confederates 
storming rallied Union lines, the South- 
erners shattered and reeling in their own 
retreat, the brightly colored flags bobbing 
over both sides (and falling, and being 
lifted again), the thick pall of gunsmoke 
hovering like fog under the pines. Hear- 
ing only the birds singing in the trees and 
the hum of traffic, the visitor might find 
it hard to imagine the terrible noises of 
the Peachtree Creek battlefield—the roar 
of the artillery, the staccato explosions of 
musketry, the high-pitched rebel yell, and 
the screams and groans of the wounded 
and dying. Today’s tranquil neighbor- 
hood seems very remote from the hor- 
rible slaughter that took place there over 
a century ago. 
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NOTES: 

1. For operations of the 154th New York, see 
Mark H. Dunkelman and Michael J. 
Winey, The Hardtack Regiment: An Illus- 
trated History of the 154th Regiment, New 
York State Infantry Volunteers (East 
Brunswick, N.J., 1981). Regimental 
strength in July 1864 from muster rolls 
on microfilm from the National Archives, 
Washington D.C. 

Milon J. Griswold to Dear Uncle [John 
C. Griswold], July 2, 1864, author’s col- 
lection; Emory Sweetland [to Mary 
Sweetland], July 13, 1864, courtesy of the 
late Lyle Sweetland, South Dayton, N.Y. 
(as are all the Sweetland letters cited); 
Marcellus W. Darling [to his family], July 
9, 1864, University of Iowa Library, lowa 
City, lowa (as are all the Darling letters). 
Spelling and punctuation have been cor- 
rected in quoting from soldiers letters. 
3. Lewis D. Warner to Friend [A. E.} Fay, July 
1 and 8, 1864, Olean Times newspaper 
clippings at the Cattaraugus County His- 
torical Museum, Little Valley, N.Y. (as are 
all the Warner letters). On Warner, see 
Mark H. Dunkelman, Colonel Lewis D. 
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. Sweetland [to Mary Sweetland], July 29, 
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. On the make-up of Sherman’s army see 
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Campaign in U.S. War Department, The 
War of the Rebellion:The Official Records 
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unless otherwise noted. 
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formed two lines of battle, the skirmish- 
ers in advance. Col. Jones put under ar- 
rest for displacing the skirmishers so that 
they fired on our own men.” Sergeant 
Fergus Elliott, 1864 diary, Civil War Times 
Illustrated Collection, U.S. Army Military 
History Institute, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
Obviously Jones and Geary squabbled 
about the former’s deployment of the 
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tober 17, 1893, and undated, Edwin 
Dwight Northrup Papers, #4190, Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts and University Ar- 
chives, Cornell University Libraries, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Cited hereafter as E. D. 
Northrup Papers. 

Warner's report, OR 38, pt. 2, 252, states 
that the 154th New York was in the sec- 
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Charles Priestley 


Modern view of Trinity 
College, Cambridge University. 
It was at Trinity, in the late 
1850s, that Jermyn Cowell met 
and befriended fellow student 
Henry Sidgwick. 


MONG THE PAPERS of the Cam- 
A bridge philosopher Henry Sidg- 
wick in the library of Trinity Col- 

lege are seven letters, ranging in date from 
September 1863 to March 1867, from his 
friend Jermyn Cowell, son of the British 
economist and Confederate sympathizer 
John Welsford Cowell. The elder Cowell 
had represented the Bank of England in 
the United States from the autumn of 
1837 until the middle of 1839; during this 
time, he had become acquainted with 
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John C. Calhoun and other prominent 
Southerners, and on the outbreak of the 
Civil War he lost no time in urging on 
the British government and people the 
need for recognition of the Confederacy, 
writing several pamphlets on the subject. 
From his son’s letters to Sidgwick, it is 
clear that Jermyn Cowell fully shared his 
father’s views on the rights and wrongs 
of the conflict. Four of the seven letters 
deal with the war, and the first of them 
is a long and carefully argued exposition 


F THE 


of the writer’s reasons for siding with the 
South. 


John Jermyn Cowell was born in 
London on January 30, 1838, some three 
months after his father’s arrival in Phila- 
delphia. He was educated at Westminster 
School, where he was a Queen’s Scholar,! 
and (like a number of other Confederate 
sympathizers) at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from which he graduated in 1860. 
It was at Trinity that he met and became 
friendly with Henry Sidgwick, a brilliant 


scholar who, although a few months 
younger than Cowell, had gone up to 
Cambridge a year before him, at the age 
of seventeen. The two young men shared 
an interest in philosophy and a youthful 
desire to put the world to rights. They 
were also deeply interested, like so many 
other Victorians, in spiritualism, attend- 
ing a number of séances together, al- 
though they were properly skeptical of 
the more extravagant claims of some of 
the fashionable mediums of the day. 
Cowell at least, however, found time also 
for more active pursuits; he was a keen 
climber, being elected to the Alpine Club 
in 1860 and serving as its secretary in 
1863-1864.? 

Immediately upon his graduation in 
1859, Sidgwick was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity; he remained at the college until 
his death in 1900. Cowell, graduating a 
year later, was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
and then called to the bar in 1864.° As 
will be seen, however, he had little time 
to practice as a lawyer. 

As mentioned above, in the first of 
his letters to Sidgwick he sets out in de- 
tail his reasons for supporting the Con- 
federacy and opposing the Union. 
Knowing his audience, Cowell argues 
from a legal and philosophical stand- 
point. Since his objective is, if possible, 
to convince his friend, he attempts 
throughout to maintain a calm, rational 
tone, but he is unable to prevent his emo- 
tions from breaking through from time 
to time. The letter is worth quoting in 
full, both for the light that it throws on 
British attitudes to the war in general and 
as an example of the views of a young 
Cambridge graduate, a professed liberal 
in politics. The American Civil War 
aroused in Britain feelings no less pas- 
sionate than those excited by the Span- 
ish Civil War nearly three generations 
later—and probably a great deal more 
widespread, given the country’s closer 
connection with America. Cowell’s views 
may not have been universally shared, 
but he was certainly far from unique in 
holding them. 

The letter covers eighteen sides of 
paper and is written in a clear, legible 
hand. In preparing it for publication, I 
have made no changes to the text, even 
where, at one point, Cowell repeats a 
word. Similarly, | have not attempted to 
alter his somewhat idiosyncratic system 
of punctuation, preferring to let him 


speak for himself as much as possible. 
Here, then, is the authentic voice of a 
young Englishman, a passionate sup- 
porter of the Confederacy, speaking to us 
from 1863: 

Royal Hotel. Deal. Kent 

Tuesday, September 15; 1863. 
Dear Sidg, 

We had after all to give up our in- 
tended fishing trip to Scotland, as my fa- 
ther was taken ill with the gout so se- 
verely, that he was advised not to go very 
far from London, and to try some sea air. 
So we are here on a 3 weeks visit. 

In my leisure time here I have been 
reflecting upon our difference of view as 
to the invasion and devastation of the 
Southern States; and I have regretted that 
I did not go more fully into the subject 
with you, during the pleasant 4 days that 
we passed together. But my chief reason 
for not doing so was my belief that, ow- 
ing to our entire opposition of opinion 
as to the fundamental facts of the ques- 
tion, a reference to documents of admit- 
ted validity, was a necessary preliminary 
to any satisfactory discussion of the legal 
pleas, which you allege to justify that in- 
vasion. For a proper discussion of those 
pleas, the following three classes of docu- 
ments are most available,—because they 
are of admitted validity on all sides—& 
they are probably sufficient. 

Ist. The Constitution of the United 
States. 

2nd. The Interpretations of that 
Constitution pronounced by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

3rd. The Constitutions of the indi- 

vidual States, and the Conditions upon 
which they severally entered into a Union 
with each other, 
The first & third I have got at home, and 
I studied them when the invasion began. 
The second I have, in an imperfect form, 
in Story’s (The American Judge’s) works; 
these I have not studied, but I now in- 
tend to do so. Let us both study them, 
and at our next meeting thoroughly dis- 
cuss the question. 

I make this proposal for the follow- 
ing reason. 

You and I each of us believe the other 
to be actuated by a sincere desire to ben- 
efit mankind; to ascertain their wants— 
especially their religious and moral 
wants, and to learn how best to direct his 
efforts to assist in satisfying those wants. 
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On general principles we were agreed; (as 
all men must be who think of acting to- 
gether;) we wished to strike at the pas- 
sions which curse the world; which tempt 
men to sacrifice other men to their ra- 
pacity and ambition; to neglect justice, 
and subsist by violence. The horrible des- 
potisms of the middle ages, and their 
modern representatives in Italy, Austria, 
& Russia, were our abomination. We 
were liberals—we execrated those who 
presumed anywhere to abase or maltreat, 
under the pretence of respect for “reli- 
gion” or “order”, people who only wished 
to be let alone, & be happy in their own 
way. We had no difficulty then in agree- 
ing to condemn the French, for destroy- 
ing the Roman Republic by violence in 
1849; in spite of their pretence that that 
Republic had established a profoundly 
immoral & irreligious Government; to 
condemn Nicholas, for invading the 
Principalities on pretence that the Chris- 
tianity of those, and other Turkish prov- 
inces, was in danger of destruction by an 
infidel & barbarian power;* or to con- 
demn Austria in tyrannizing over Hun- 
gary, on the pretence that it was resist- 
ing God, who had authorized Franz 
Joseph to govern it. We condemned the 
attempts of England & Spain to conquer 
and maltreat their injured subjects in 
America, in 1777, & 1819. 


Now arrives a new war—of ap- 
palling magnitude—among 
civilized people—creating indescribable 
slaughter & desolation—a war of inva- 
sion—to conquer people who only ask 
to be let alone within their own borders. 
1 condemn this war, of course, as an in- 
human aggression—but—to my inde- 
scribable confusion & disappointment, 
this crucial test divides us—and you ad- 
mire what I execrate. The sense of this 
great gulf existing between the respective 
verdicts of our moral sentiments, on a 
question of overwhelming importance to 
mankind, has been a permanent discom- 
fort in my mind, and a discouragement 
to my philanthropic hopes & aspirations. 
I say to myself; “here is going on a trans- 
action productive of fearful evil; that evil 
results from a fearful crime on one side 
or the other; Sidgwick & I disagree as to 
which side is the guilty one; then how can 
we expect to agree on questions of less 
importance to humanity? & if he and I 
cannot agree—each being sincerely de- 
sirous of deciding right—how can any 
men ever be expected to agree? how can 
any good be done? what a thing is man?! 
&c &c” So | feel this startling divergence 
of our opinions to be a severe stumbling- 
block in limine* (—and you must feel the 
same on your side—) on our starting in 
our tentative career of hostility to the 
abuses that debase mankind. It will be a 
permanent discouragement in my mind, 
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Above left: Modern view of the beach and seafront at Deal, Kent. Inset: The Royal 
Hotel (also visible in the center of the above panorama), from which Cowell wrote 
to Sidgwick on September 15, 1863. Above right: the Cowell family home on 


if our moral sentiments remain perma- 
nently in direct antagonism on this point; 
and I cannot but think that a more com- 
plete investigation of the question on 
both sides, might to some extent recon- 
cile our views. It is for this reason that I 
suggest our studying the above-men- 
tioned documents; which probably are to 
be found in the U. Library. I wish I could 
lend you our copies but I cannot do so, 
because my father is constantly in want 
of them for purposes of reference. 
Another object of this letter is to 
submit to your notice the accompany- 
ing papers—(which I beg you will keep 
as long as you like—and then return to 
me). The Article in Barker’s Review® 
gives a concise view of many most im- 
portant details which I should be glad 
to hear your opinion upon. If you will 
fraternally pardon a candid confession 
on my part, I will tell you that my im- 
pression has all along been, that you took 
your side in the beginning, after a merely 
superficial view of the subject; that your 
sympathies were enlisted by the cry 
about slavery, so that you now find your- 
self committed to particular doctrines, 
on vastly important political questions 
which you have not examined for your- 
self. This impression was strengthened 
during our last conversations on the le- 
gality of secession, by your proposing to 
regard the States of the Union as “Mu- 
nicipalities’, and your disposition to 
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make light of their Titles of Sovereign 
States, as if it were only a question of 
words, and not of realities. Now of course 
I admit that on the whole question of 
the War you are as likely to be right as I 
am; but on this particular point I am sure 
you are wrong. De Tocqueville,” which 
you have read, carefully recognizes & 
records the Sovereignty of each State 
(one example of which you may find 
quoted in the Sat. Rev.° of Sept. 12, page 
360). This question of Sovereignty is the 
fundamental question of the whole case; 
and to discuss American politics with- 
out appreciating the distinction between 
a municipality & a Sovereign State, is like 
discussing the British Constitution, and 
confusing the legislative power with the 
judicial. Everett? has been able to give 
you detailed accounts of the (newly-in- 
vented) doctrine of the Republican party, 
who have been doing their best to falsify 
history on this point; and there has been 
nobody at Cambridge sufficiently well- 
informed on the specialities of the case, 
to refute him. To do so satisfactorily 
documents are necessary—but a general 
common-sense explanation of the na- 
ture of sovereignty is a simple affair. All 
communities are prima facie, either 
Sovereign or Subject; a Sovereign Com- 
munity possesses (within its own con- 
fines) possesses [sic] every Power, & ev- 
ery Right, except those which it has, by 
its own act, shared with, or delegated to, 
some other Person or Community: a 
Subject Community possesses no Power 
or Right, except those which have been 
allowed or given to it, by an antecedent 
Sovereign authority. An ordinary Mu- 
nicipality is such a Subject Community. 
England is a Sovereign State, and there- 
fore no other State has any Power over 
individuals in England; but, by treaty 
with France, England has given France a 
Right to reclaim French criminals who 
are on English ground. When that Right 
is exercised England ceases to be in that 
case Sovereign sole; France is in that 
transaction equally, or rather superiorly, 
Sovereign; because her demand must be 
complied with. But that does not make 
England a Subject State; she is a Sover- 
eign State, who has, on one particular 
subject, divested herself of her Sover- 
eignty and granted it to some one else. 
Exactly analogous is the position of Vir- 
ginia. In 1787 she was (you will admit) a 
Sovereign State; she then divested her- 


self of certain specified parts of her Sov- 
ereignty, and granted them to an Agent, 
called the Federal Government; which, 
to that extent—but no further—ac- 
quired exactly the same kind of Sover- 
eignty over Virginia, that France ac- 
quired over England by demanding and 
obtaining the arrest of a criminal. The 
Sovereign Grantor, Virginia, declares 
(please read the Act of Secession,) that 
all Powers not expressly granted, remain 
with her; and the Agent, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, admits (please read the Con- 
stitution,) that it possesses no Powers 
except those which are expressly granted. 
All other Sovereign Powers therefore re- 
main with Virginia alone, & she is there- 
fore a Sovereign State. To make her out 
to be a Municipality, or a Subject State, is 
therefore hopeless. But before proceed- 
ing further—into the question of Seces- 
sion—we must study those 3 classes of 
documents. 
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Second Question. Is it Moral to 
Make War ona People because it will not 
abolish slavery? 


These two Questions are entirely 
distinct; and each requires an answer, 
independently of the other. We will 
therefore, if you please, keep them dis- 
tinct. We will discuss Q. First, with- 
out reference to Slavery; just as if it 
were the case of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which attempted to secede in 
1815; or of the Six New England States, 
which for 15 years the Abolition party 
urged to Secede; or of Illinois, for 
which State its Senator, one A. Lincoln, 
claimed the Right of Secession at plea- 
sure, in a speech now lying before me. 
Q. Second, we will discuss without ref- 
erence to any other causes of War— 
let us first find out whether the exist- 
ence of slavery alone is a sufficient 
cause of War. 


Edward Everett (left) and Alexis de Tocqueville. 


To turn now to the general ques- 
tion. I want you clearly to realize to your- 
self the principles of political morality 
to which (as it seems to me,) you are 
committing yourself. There are in real- 
ity two separate questions, which the 
Federals have designedly entangled, so 
as to confuse the public mind; but which 
the philosopher is bound to disentangle, 
and discuss separately, each on its own 
merits. 

First Question. (if addressed to the 
Political jurist) Is it lawful? (if addressed 
to the liberal Philosopher) Is it moral? 
for the Federal Government to make 
War on a State which secedes? 


The first part of Q. First, “Is it law- 
ful?”, we must, as I have said, defer till a 
future meeting; but this much I assume 
you will at once concede to me. However 
lawful it may be for the Federal Gov. to 
make war upon a seceding Virginia; it 
cannot be more lawful than it was for En- 
gland to make war upon rebelling Vir- 
ginia in 1777, or than it would be for her 
to make war upon rebelling Canada or 
Australia now. 

Now | ask you, “is it Morally right to 
make war on a large community of men 
because—threatening no one—they de- 
sire only to be left alone, and govern 
themselves.” Surely a Liberal—one who 
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seeks only the happiness and progress of 
mankind must answer—No. Surely ev- 
ery hater of tyranny must answer—No. 
What is the test to apply? This one— does 
making War in such a case tend to in- 
crease or diminish human happiness? if 
to increase it—then let all Liberals die the 
death, & let King Philip the Second & the 
Duke of Alva" rise up, and reign over us. 

Whatever political institutions men 
establish, it is certain that, at some time, 
they will require to be altered; and if they 
are not altered then, human happiness 
will be diminished. The men who have 
striven to prevent alterations, desired by 
vast numbers of men, by fire and sword, 
have been the enemies & curses of the hu- 
man race. In primis'! Charles V, Philip 
Il, Louis XIV, George III. In America, af- 
ter the experience of two clear genera- 
tions, 8 millions of men desire to alter 
their political arrangements, and estab- 
lish a new government, without threat- 
ening any other community or govern- 
ment. As usually happens, it is the interest 
of certain other men to thwart their de- 
sire; for which purpose they invade the 
country—and more—they destroy it— 
they destroy its harbours, burn its cities, 
break its agricultural instruments, drive 
out its population from their homes, 
slaughter their horses and cattle, cut 
down their orchards, throw burning 
naphtha into their houses at midnight, 
and, most horrible of all, let loose the 
Mississippi over regions as large as Scot- 
land, and drown every living thing. For 
every one of these barbarities I will (if 
you please) give you, date, place, and au- 
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thority. Is it a Liberal, is it a benevolent 
philosopher? who will say it is morally 
right to subject a people to these horrors, 
or merely the ordinary horrors of inva- 
sion, because that people insists on its 
Natural Right to govern itself! Then— 
King Philip was a Liberal, & Alva benevo- 
lent; and miserable humanity is as far as 
ever from peace and goodwill towards 
men, on an earth where the best of men 
approve such deeds. 

If you approve this invasion for this 
reason, you render it for ever necessary 
that political reformation should be ef- 
fected only at the risk of a fearful & de- 
moralizing war. The morality of the 
middle ages had progressed nearly as far 
as that. If you justify the conduct of the 
North in desolating a continent, because 
the rights of the Federal Gov. have been 
technically violated, much more easily 
can I justify such minor massacres as 
those of St Bartholomew, & the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, in each of which 
cases the victims had undoubtedly vio- 
lated the technical rights of their mur- 
derers. 

No improvement ona large scale can 
ever be made without violating the tech- 
nical rights of somebody. It is not the part 
of a well-wisher to mankind, to encour- 
age that “somebody”, to set the world on 
fire rather than waive his rights; the phi- 
losopher rather seeks to persuade men to 
waive their rights, and abate their selfish 
passions for the sake of others; “Mollitque 
animos et temperat iras.”!* 

Therefore, by answering “Yes”, to the 
2nd part of Question First, a man de- 
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clares himself the enemy of all peaceful 
political progress. 

The answer to Question Second is a 
much more difficult one; and could prob- 
ably be given with authority, only by a 
man with vast knowledge of history, & 
of men, and things. Still, as a matter of 
practical common-sense, it must be ad- 
mitted that 9 men out of 10 would de- 
cide in the negative. In general I should 
urge arguments such as are devoted to 
this part of the subject in the Article in 
Barker's Review. I should say; it is not 
Moral to make War upon People who 
refuse to abolish Slavery, because the War 
is pretty sure to make more misery than 
it removes; it injures the general prosper- 
ity of both masters & slaves, and of all 
communities related to them. If the War 
fails, it does vast harm, & no good; if it 
succeeds, it does harm more vast, some 
theoretical good, but of practical good a 
very small amount indeed. It disorganizes 
Society—a most fearful evil—; it creates 
hatred on the part of the whites against 
the slaves; and, by a sudden liberation it 
demoralizes the slaves, who are unaccus- 
tomed to independent action, and their 
industry comes to an end. In fact the evils 
of a sudden military emancipation on a 
large scale are so obvious, that I suppose 
you will admit it is the worst possible way 
of emancipating slaves. 

If any Power had made war on En- 
gland in 1803, for refusing to abolish Sla- 
very is it not certain that Emancipation 
would have been retarded by 30, 40, or 
50 years? Do we make War on Brazil for 
not abolishing slavery at six months no- 
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tice? Would not every wise man stigma- 
tize such an act as a crime? What we do 
is to influence Brazil by persuasion & 
example; and she has made conventions 
with‘us, improving the condition of her 
slaves, and paving the way for emanci- 
pation 50 years hence. That is the only 
temperate and prudent way, & therefore 
(in dealing with interests so immense,) 
the only Moral way. Making war, is the 
way of furious fanatical men, who pre- 
fer the apparent triumph of a principle, 
to the real success of a measure. It is not 
Moral to run so fearful a risk of doing 
unmitigated harm. The Liberal Philoso- 
pher must condemn this attempt to play 
pitch & toss with the happiness of 8 mil- 
lions of men against that of 4 millions. 
Q. second is answered, as far as I can 
answer it in the limits of a letter; but I 
have only entertained it thro’ deference 
for your (mistaken) opinion that the War 
was begun in order to free or benefit 
Slaves. Mr Lincoln’s declarations to the 
contrary are repeated, and emphatic, & 
I know very well that only a few North- 
erners wish well to the negro. The rest 
of them who tout for European sympa- 
thy, are abandoned hypocrites beyond 
the reach of invective. But if you will 
only—if you will only—read the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the solemn 
affirmation that “Governments derive 
their just Powers only from the Consent 
of the governed” you will hardly be sur- 
prised at my thinking that even those 
pretended emancipators are outdone, by 
the indescribable hypocrisy of the men, 
who, after devoting their voices for 50 
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years to the worship and glorification of 
that noble affirmation, and claiming for 
it and themselves the respect of the civi- 
lized world, now claim the respect of the 
world for repudiating their principles, 
and for attempting to impose a detested 
government upon 8 millions of men. 
Posterity will be aghast at an apostacy 
so unparalleled, & so revolting. Only by 
a thoroughly depraved people could 
such an inexpiable crime have been con- 
summated—a people lost to every sense 
of honesty, decency, and shame. 

Perhaps my dear Sidgwick I have 
written too vehemently—I have indeed 
written from the fullness of my heart; 
forgive me if I have said anything which 
pains you—you know such was not my 
intention. But it ismy wish to rouse your 
earnest attention, and startle you into 
reviewing the whole matter from the be- 
ginning, in your own mind. 

Ihave heard from Tawney;'* he sails 
from Gravesend on Monday for India. 

On Wednesday next I go down to 
stay a week on a visit in Norfolk and af- 
ter that I spend ten days in Shropshire; 
so I shall be in London about the 15th 
of October when I begin reading with 
an Equity lawyer. So if you are in town 
about then come & look for me. 

Ever yours affectionately 

Jermyn Cowell 

It is pleasant to record that the two 
young men did not allow their difference 
of opinion over the American Civil War 
to affect their friendship. They contin- 
ued to meet regularly, and Cowell con- 


tinued to write to Sidgwick until his death 
(unfortunately, none of Sidgwick’s letters 
to Cowell appears to have survived). On 
January 30, 1864, for example, we find 
him writing to his friend as follows: 
Ten minutes after I saw you I 
met Tommy," just returned from 
Chattanooga where he saw the 
battle of Noy. 26. 27. 28. He says 
the South is being conquered— 
but I am not a bit frightened. 


On April 9, 1864, Cowell returns to the 
subject: 

I heard yesterday on good 
authority a piece of news which 
will please you; the mighty ones 
have determined to discounte- 
nance the South. Francis Joseph 
Maximilian & Napoleon have 
agreed that Mexico is not to 
recognize the Confederate States. | 
regret this because it may prolong 
the war; but it cannot now affect 
the final issue since the Confeder- 
ates like the United Netherlands 
long ago and the Danes now have 
had to abandon all hope of 
assistance from their natural allies 
and have learned the painful 
lesson that “Who would be free 
themselves must strike the blow.” 

Iam making a collection of 
tit-bits of atrocity for my future 
history. I have Colonel Dahlgren’s 
instructions, and also a choice 
morsel from New O. 


The shock, when it came, was con- 
siderable. On April 23, 1865, Cowell 
wrote to Sidgwick: 

As to the cause of Southern 
independence | cannot trust 
myself to speak after to-day’s 
news—my heart is too full of 
pity and admiration; and of 
horror and burning indignation 
against the most wicked and 
hypocritical tyrants known in 
modern history of whom you 
will I think some day feel 
ashamed when you see for what 
purpose they destroy thirteen 
sovereign republics and subju- 
gate 8 millions of civilized men. 


Still, however, he signs himself “Yours 
affectionately.” 

The final letter in the series is dated 
March 13, 1867, and written from 21 
Grand Parade, a lodging house in St. 
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Above: Two lodging houses in St. Leonard's, on the Sussex coast: #21 Grand Parade (left), where John Welsford Cowell ( Jermyn’s father) died, 
and #3 Grand Parade, where Jermyn Cowell died. Far right: The Cowell grave in Hastings, Sussex. Jermyn was apparently buried here, though 
the inscription on the stone mentions only his father, 


Leonard's, on the Sussex coast. Cowell’s 
father had died there suddenly a month 
earlier, and Cowell thanks Sidgwick for 
his letter of condolence, explains that he, 
too, has been very ill, and expresses his 
aim to stay on in St. Leonard’s for the 
time being. It is not clear whether he ever 
returned to London, but on December 
16 he himself died, a little farther along 
the street at 3 Grand Parade; a few years 
earlier, this had been a private residence, 
but by now it had probably become an- 
other of the many lodging houses in 
Grand Parade.'? Cowell was apparently 
buried in his father’s grave'® in the beau- 
tiful municipal cemetery high on a hill 
above Hastings, although the inscription 
on the grave, well enough preserved to- 
day, mentions only the elder Cowell. The 
cause of death was given as heart disease 
and congestion of the lungs, from both 
of which the doctor who examined the 
body diagnosed that Cowell had been 
suffering for several years.'’ Jermyn 
Cowell was twenty-nine years old. 


CHARLES PRIESTLEY, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and a former 
visiting lecturer in classics at the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, Tennessee, recently 
retired from an international communi- 
cation training company, and is now a 
freelance training consultant in London. 
He has been an enthusiastic student of 
the Civil War since his school days and is 
a long-standing member of the Ameri- 


can Civil War Round Table (United King- 
dom). His current research focuses on the 
life of the Reverend Edward Arundel Ver- 
ity, one of the South’s most active sup- 
porters in the Lancashire cotton-towns. 

The author wishes to thank the Mas- 
ter and Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, for kindly allowing him to quote 
from Jermyn Cowell’s letters. 


NOTES: 

1. G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning, 
The Record of old Westminsters Vol. I (Lon- 
don, 1928). 

2. Information from Yvonne Sibbald, Librar- 
ian of the Alpine Club, May 2005. 

3. Barker and Stenning. 

4. The Russian Emperor Nicholas I had in- 
vaded Moldavia and Wallachia, then part 
of the Ottoman Empire, in 1853, thus pre- 
cipitating the Crimean War. 

5. Latin, literally “On the threshold.” 

6. Joseph Barker, the controversial former 
Methodist preacher and free-thinker, pub- 
lished his Review in 1861-1863. He had 
spent the years 1851-1859 in the United 
States and had bought land in Nebraska 
before returning to England. Although 
originally a fervent abolitionist, he was one 
of the Confederacy’s most effective propa- 
gandists in England during the first two 
years of the war, speaking on behalf of the 
South all over Lancashire and in other parts 
of the country as well. 

7. Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America was published in two separate vol- 
umes in 1835 and 1840. 

8. The Saturday Review was started in 1855 
by Alexander Beresford Hope, later chair- 
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man of the Southern Independence Associa- 
tion, in partnership with John Douglas 
Cook. 

9. This is presumably William, son of the U.S. 
politician and orator Edward Everett. Wil- 
liam Everett had gone up to Trinity in 1859, 
aged twenty, and was elected president of 
the Cambridge Union Society in 1862. The 
elder Everett gave the principal speech at 
the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, fol- 
lowed by Abraham Lincoln’s famed address. 

10. Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alba 
or Alva, put down the revolt of the Nether- 
lands in 1567-1568. 

11. Latin, “Among the first.” 

12. “He softens their passions and controls 
their anger” (Virgil, Aeneid Book I, line 57). 

13. Charles Henry Tawney had been at Rugby 
School with Sidgwick and had gone up to 
Trinity in 1856, the same year as Cowell. 
Elected a Fellow of the College in 1860, he 
joined the Bengal Department of Educa- 
tion in 1864. 

14. Unidentified. 

15. Melville’s Directory of Sussex for 1858 gives 
it as the residence of a Walter Gower; of the 
twenty-three buildings in Grand Parade 
listed in the Directory, no fewer than four- 
teen were lodging houses. Both No. 21 and 
No. 3 are still standing today (2005). 

16. Information from the Office of Hastings 
Crematorium and Cemetery, April 2005. 
The grave is in Division A, Section W, Row 
G, Number 9. 

17. A. L. Mumm’s Alpine Club Register states 
that Cowell had contracted an illness while 
climbing in Italy in 1861 “from which he 
never entirely recovered.” 


PLAIN FOLK’S FIGHT 
The Civil War & Reconstruction in 
Piney Woods Georgia 
By Mark V. Wetherington (Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press—Civil 
War America Series, 2005. Pp. 347, $39.95, 
Cloth, photos, 2 maps, illustrations, notes. 
ISBN 0-8078-2963-3). 


A number of fine regional histories have 
emerged in recent years. With Plain Folk’s 
Fight, Mark Wetherington’s contribution to 
this growing body of literature takes us to a 
five-county region in south-central Georgia. 
This ‘piney woods’ or ‘wiregrass’ community 
of wealthy planters, small business owners, 
yeoman farmers, and slaves makes for 
a particularly enlightening socio-po- 
litical and economic study. 

The author joins Gary Gallagher 
and others in presenting a well argued 
and amply supported case that effec- 
tively refutes the notion that class con- 
flict was the primary factor in wartime 
home front collapse. When it came to 
support for the war, interlocking fa- 
milial, cultural, and religious ties com- 
bined with a common racial con- 
sciousness tended to trump both class 
differences and antebellum political 
conflicts between old line Whigs and 
Democrats. The ‘plain folk’ of the book’s 
title—those households owning fewer than ten 
slaves and working less than 150 acres of 
land—supported secession and the war on a 
large scale. Plain Folk’s Fight also supports the 
recent generational gap findings of Peter 
Carmichael’s The Last Generation with the 
wiregrass region’s emerging young men (those 
in their twenties and thirties) enthusiastically 
embracing Southern Rights candidates and 
secession rather than the caution and compro- 
mise of their fathers. 

Plain Folk’s Fight is a revealing study in 
many ways and one is led to speculate how its 
findings can be applied to other regions across 
the South. Many preconceived notions are 
challenged. In one wiregrass county, the au- 
thor discovered that slaveholding families con- 
tributed a higher percentage of soldiers to the 
army than their representation in the popula- 
tion. Similar findings throughout the book go 
against the conventional wisdom of a more 
simplistic ‘rich man’s war, poor man’s fight’ 
interpretation. Additionally, Wetherington did 
not find a significant disruption in the social 
order of the home front due to the mass exo- 
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dus of white males into the army. In one 
county, seventy percent of prewar heads of 
household remained in charge throughout. 
Disabled veterans, returnees, and draft-ex- 
empted men filled many other places, leading 
the author to question the mythological Con- 
federate home front populated chiefly by black 
laborers and white female heads of household. 
These points are just a small sample of 
what you'll find in this remarkably compre- 
hensive regional history. The arguments 
therein are well-developed, supported heavily 
by statistical analysis and by good use of a wide 
array of primary source materials from manu- 
script and archival sources to government 
documents, newspapers, and periodicals. Plain 
Folk’s Fight is a study that general readers may 
find onerous in places, but specialists will revel 
in the author’s penetrating insights and 
minute analyses. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


THE BLUE AND GRAY IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 
A History of Civil War Photography 
By Bob Zeller (Westport, CT: Praeger 
Publishers, 2005. Pp. 224, index, illustra- 
tions, $74.95, ISBN 0-2759-8243-2). 


A complete history of Civil War photog- 
raphy in only two hundred pages? Impossible? 
Not in the sure hands of Bob Zeller, the au- 
thor of two previous, inventive, and authori- 
tative books on stereo images of the war. 

Earlier volumes on this huge subject have 
weighed more than a Coehorn mortar, but 
Zeller’s latest contribution achieves compre- 
hensiveness not only through vigorous prose 
and scholarly originality, but also welcome 
economy. Focusing on the finest of the best, 
and the newest of the old, Zeller displays a daz- 
zling knack for choosing which breathtaking, 
often unseen, pictures to include, and which 
overexposed old warhorses to omit. This book 
abounds with unknown and unappreciated 
images that not only fill a gap in the litera- 
ture, but also dazzle the eye. It aims to “syn- 


thesize,” as the author puts it, all that has been 
learned in the last thirty years of study in this 
field—and it succeeds. 

If you are searching for an album of every 
battle and camp picture taken from 1861 to 
1865, this is definitely not the book for you. 
But Civil War library shelves already overflow 
with such publications (William C. Davis’ 
multi-volume The Image of War series is the 
gold standard). Here you will not, for example, 
find the classic photo of Abraham Lincoln 
posing with General George B. McClellan and 
his staff near Antietam in October 1862. In- 
stead, Zeller offers a view of the rugged camp- 
site as it looked just moments before the ce- 
lebrities arrived to have their picture taken: a 
pedestal waiting for its monument. Expecting 
yet another portrait of Robert Anderson, the 
Union hero of Fort Sumter? No: here, rather, 
is an extraordinary period New York adver- 
tisement for such pictures, boasting with an 
unexpectedly harsh satirical edge that a pho- 
tographer had “immediately and heroically 
penetrated to the presence of Maj. Anderson, 
and leveling a double barreled Cam- 
era, demanded his unconditional sur- 
render in the name of [publisher] E. 
Anthony and the Photographic com- 
munity.” 

Zeller features plenty of post-com- 
bat battlefield shots on these pages, but 
highlights lesser-known genres as well: 
fundraising cartes-de-visite of newly 
emancipated slave children; a picture 
of the first Union prisoners of war, 
huddled together in evident fear a few 
months after their capture at 
Manassas; pictures of photographers’ 
tents in crowded army camps; and a 
breathtakingly sharp documentary photo of 
the fortification of Alcatraz island that is so 
richly detailed that some Union officials wor- 
ried that its public release posed a security 
threat. Oh, yes, there are glimpses, too, of the 
“other” kind of Civil War photography—like 
the mild smut that passed for pornography for 
the lonely soldiers, but seem quaintly tame 
today. 

Throughout this brilliantly researched 
volume, Zeller acknowledges the confluence 
of art and economics that informed Civil War 
photography. Convincingly, the author sees 
the great events of the war not alone through 
the photographers’ lenses, but through their 
account books as well—for these “artists” were, 
after all, primarily businessmen, in the trade 
to make profits, not art (“well aware of their 
role as photographic historians,” Zeller con- 
vincingly argues, “...their primary motive re- 
mained grounded in the American ethic of 
making money”). These “embedded” camera- 
men write home for new glass plates and bet- 
ter cameras, promise their employers new and 
timely pictures, and find welcome challenges 
to outdo the competition at every bloody mili- 
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tary encounter. At home, meanwhile, audi- 
ences develop a growing interest in the new 
visual reporting. 

In the end, any book that promises the fi- 
nal word in Civil War photography must rest 
largely on the images themselves, and on this 
score alone, Zeller has contributed immensely 
to the field. From the hitherto unpublished A. 
J. Russell photographs of Second Fredericks- 
burg, to Henry P. Moore’s striking image of 
neat lines of soldiers standing at attention in- 
side Fort Pulaski—with, unexpectedly, per- 
haps unknowingly, a baseball game underway 
in the background!—this book abounds in 
visual treasures, 

Finally, Zeller makes a convincing argu- 
ment to counter the recent scholarship that 
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asserts public interest in Civil War photogra- 

phy dwindled with the return of peace in 1865. 

As photographer Alexander Gardner once ar- 

gued, “photographic presentments” of the war 

would “be accepted by posterity with an un- 

doubting faith.” They have. So will Bob Zeller’s 

highly accomplished new book. Its hefty cover 

price should not dissuade readers who want 

to—and should—own the latest, and most 
definitive, scholarship in this field. 

—Harold Holzer 

co-author of THE LINCOLN FAMILY ALBUM 

_ 

CONFEDERATE NAVAL FORCES ON 
WESTERN WATERS 

The Defense of the Mississippi 
River and Its Tributaries 
By R. Thomas Campbell (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Co., 2005. Pp. viii + 272, 
$45.00, ISBN 0-7864-2203-3). 


Thomas Campbell’s Confederate Naval 
Forces on Western Waters treats the Confeder- 
ate side of the critical struggle for control of 
the great rivers in the western theatre during 
the Civil War. For the Confederacy, the natu- 
ral resources of the West, especially Tennes- 
see, were vital. For the North, the rivers formed 
akey element of the Anaconda Plan to strangle 
and bisect the South. If the Union could gain 
control of the Mississippi, this would split the 
Trans-Mississippi West from the remainder of 
the Confederacy. Securing that mighty river 
was also important politically for the North, 
as goods could then be shipped down it from 
the Northwest, helping to cement the people 
of that region behind the Union cause. In the 
West roads were few and often in poor repair; 
movement by water was often easier than by 
land. Both sides needed the rivers to move men 
and supplies. 

This is an effective, straightforward chro- 
nological approach to the riverine warfare in 
the West. It centers, properly, on operations 
along the Mississippi. Campbell includes some 
tangential information early; it is not at all 
clear why he would devote seven pages to the 
Confederate cruiser Sumter and its escape into 
the Gulf. The bibliography is also very thin. 
These disadvantages are offset by an interest- 
ing, well-written text and the author’s inclu- 
sion of a great many contemporary accounts 
by participants, as well as a most impressive 
collection of maps, photographs, and period 
lithographs of engagements and ships, both 
North and South. 

As Campbell makes clear, Confederate 
victories on inland waters were few and far 
between. In part this was because of the pau- 
city of Southern manufacturing resources. 
Only the Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond 
could manufacture complete propulsion sys- 
tems. As a result, most Confederate warships 
employed steam engines from civilian water- 
craft and were underpowered. In defending its 


rivers, the Confederacy did employ a new 
weapon—mines—to good effect. 

Campbell points out the unfortunate 
Confederate command divisions, most strik- 
ing in the battle for New Orleans. In the end, 
far superior Union resources and generally 
more effective command relationships over- 
came Confederate ingenuity and resource- 
fulness. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


SONS OF PRIVILEGE 
The Charleston Light Dragoons in 
the Civil War 
By W. Eric Emerson (Columbia, SC: The 
University of South Carolina Press, 2005. 
Pp. 208, $24.95, ISBN 1-5700-3592-X). 


W. Eric Emerson has written a compact 
and stimulating book about a socially elite 
group of Confederate soldiers. Complete with 
images, maps, and the unit’s roster, Sons of 
Privilege raises questions about the makeup 
of the Confederate army, the notion of south- 
ern honor, and the role of the South’s wealthi- 
est families. 

Unlike other militia companies, the dra- 
goons represented a “socially homogenous 
unit” (xv), and limited its membership to 
“the city’s (and the region’s) economic and 
social elite” (xiii). Due to the social status of 
its members, the unit remained close to 
Charleston and was charged with respond- 
ing to Union raids during the early years of 
the war. Picket duty on the South Carolina 
coast was hardly taxing, but it allowed mem- 
bers to fulfill their obligations to the Con- 
federacy and also keep a safe distance from 
major combat. 

Following the unit’s consolidation into 
the 4th South Carolina Cavalry, the dragoons 
were sent to Virginia in 1864. A combina- 
tion of their “notions of noblesse oblige and 
combat inexperience” led them “to fight with 
more bravery than discretion,” resulting in 
losses of forty percent (xv, 84). Ironically, 
whereas the unit had previously been viewed 
as elite due to the social standing of its mem- 
bers, the “death of so many wealthy young 
men... provided the dragoons with an aura 
of military elitism and valor that had not 
been part of the company’s history” (115). 

While Emerson describes the dragoons’ 
history as “an anomaly in the more broadly 
democratic military experience of the Civil 
War” (xv), the unit’s record does suggest an 
instance in which the Civil War was a “rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” A well- 
written and succinct narrative, Sons of 
Privilege would benefit from more quota- 
tions, both by unit members and civilian 
observers. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


THE PAPERS OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 
Vol. 27 (January 1-October 31, 1876) 
Edited by John Y. Simon, et al (Carbondale: 

Southern Illinois University Press, 2005. 
Pp. xi, 499, notes, index. $90.00, Vol. 27: 
ISBN 0-8093-2631-0 ). 


The latest installment of The Papers of 


Ulysses S. Grant covers the final months (Janu- 
ary to October, 1876) of Grant's last term as 
president, beginning with the seemingly end- 
less scandals that rocked his administration 
and ending with the run-up to the hotly con- 
tested election of 1876. Though Grant won 
more than he lost in the Civil War, this vol- 
ume shows why his presidential scorecard had 
more marks in the loss column. Dishonest 
appointees, political enemies, and the crush 
of events beyond his control placed Grant in 
the rare position (and one he detested) of hav- 
ing to fight rearguard actions to protect his 
historical reputation and, more importantly, 
to secure the hard-won victories of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. 

The volume reveals Grant's difficulties 
with Congress, particularly the Democratic- 
controlled House, over the budget and other 
salient issues. At one point, House Democrats 
trimmed spending by cutting the president's 
salary and, when met with opposition, 
promptly demanded that Grant justify his 
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numerous past absences from Washington. 
Invoking executive privilege, Grant claimed 
Congress’ need to know was “limited to what 
is necessary for the proper discharge of its 
powers of legislation or impeachment” (103- 
104). By midsummer, the poisoned political 
atmosphere kept Grant in the capital girding 
for a budget showdown instead of celebrating 
the nation’s centennial in Philadelphia. 

Crises on other fronts also occupied much 
of Grant’s time. A low-intensity conflict raged 
in the former Confederacy as Reconstruction 
programs slowly lost ground to white South- 
erners fighting to maintain white dominance. 
Six months after Grant attended the unveil- 
ing of the Freedmen’s Memorial in Washing- 
ton, white members of so-called “rifle clubs” 
murdered a group of black militiamen in 
South Carolina. To avert more bloodshed and 
protect black Republican voters in the Novem- 
ber elections, Grant exerted his constitutional 
authority to put down internal insurrections 
and disbanded the clubs, calling their actions 
“cruel, bloodthirsty, wanton [and] unpro- 
voked” (199). As the South simmered, how- 
ever, the “Indian problem” in the West boiled 
over. Forcing Indians onto reservations and 
keeping them there led to numerous skir- 
mishes, but none as dramatic as the massacre 
of Lieutenant Colonel George Custer’s com- 
mand on the Little Big Horn, a disaster Grant 
blamed on Custer’s impetuosity and that ini- 
tiated intensified efforts to subdue “hostile” 
Indians. In addition to illuminating salient 
events in late nineteenth century American 
life, the volume reveals how Grant handled the 
frustrations and setbacks that undoubtedly left 
him longing for the good old days at Fort 
Donelson and Chattanooga. 

This exceptional work provides yet an- 
other model of what edited manuscript vol- 
umes should look like. By placing Grant’s writ- 
ings in one user-friendly collection, John 
Simon has performed an invaluable service for 
today’s researchers and for those not yet born. 
This volume reveals the public and private 
sides of an exceptionally gifted yet tragically 
flawed man who knew failure intimately but 
never stopped doing what he thought was best 
for his country at a time when that sort of clar- 
ity remained in short supply. 

—William B. Feis 

Buena Vista University 
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PLANTERS’ PROGRESS 

Modernizing Confederate Georgia 
By Chad Morgan (Gainesville: University 

Press of Florida, 2005. Pp.192, cloth, $55.00, 

ISBN: 0-8130-2872-8). 


Chad Morgan challenges the dominance 
of the antebellum southern agrarian ideal in 
his first book, Planters’ Progress. Using Geor- 
gia as his case study, Morgan charts the indus- 
trial development of the South through sec- 
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tionalism, war, and defeat. Georgia, like most 
southern states, had blossomed under the 
plantation economy of the early nineteenth 
century. The harsh economic climate of the 
1830s and 1840s, however, had led some en- 
terprising Southerners to consider industrial- 
ization as an alternative way to preserve the 
planter regime. Champions of the cause pro- 
claimed that industrialization would increase 
the region’s population and political power, 
promote economic self-sufficiency, and miti- 
gate the adverse effects of mass crop produc- 
tion. Morgan contends that this industrial 
movement, while necessary, was decades too 
late. Unable to complete with the well-oiled 
northern industrial regime, the wealthiest 
Southerners continued to invest in land, not 
industry. 

The coming of the Civil War, Morgan ar- 
gues, provided the South with a unique op- 
portunity to embrace “modernity” in eco- 
nomic isolation. Free from the market 
influence of its dominant northern neighbors, 
the Confederacy used state power to mobilize 
its war machine. As distrust for self-enterpris- 
ing businessmen grew, the South opted for di- 
rect ownership of essential wartime industries, 
while exercising firm control over the private 
sector through regulation of labor and rail- 
roads. And in an effort to pacify poorer fami- 
lies in urban centers, the state enacted a bold 
welfare relief plan, fundamentally changing the 
role of government in the South. Morgan sees 
all these wartime initiatives, and indeed the war 
itself, as “a fight over how the South would 
modernize—with or without slavery (109).” 
Union victory signaled the demise of a mod- 
ernized state-run and slave-driven South, and 
found defeated Confederates eager to build a 
new regime on a northern capitalist model. 
This model, Morgan notes, contained none of 
the paternalistic checks of the wartime Con- 
federate regime. Instead “laissez-faire reigned 
supreme” as former planters clawed their way 
back to the top of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic hierarchy. 

Planters’ Progress is a slim volume, bold in 
its conception and packed with theoretical 
debate. Pitched firmly at an academic audi- 
ence, it will compel historians to reassess the 
role and ideology of industrialization in the 
South. 

—Giselle Roberts 

La Trobe University 
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WILLIAM BABCOCK HAZEN 
The Best Hated Man 
By Edward S. Cooper (Madison, NJ: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2005. 
Pp. 369, $65.00, ISBN 0-8386-4089-3). 


Edward S. Cooper has written a solid, 
workmanlike biography of a figure who defi- 
nitely would not be on any “A” list of Civil War 
generals and probably not on anyone’s “B” list 


either. Nevertheless, William Babcock Hazen 
is a worthy subject for biographical treatment 
and a novelist’s dream: courageous, conten- 
tious, disciplined, self-destructive, single- 
minded, highly opinionated, and a sometimes 
visionary. He had an uncanny knack for mak- 
ing a bad personal situation worse, and for 
developing bitter enemies among those most 
likely to exert control over his life and career. 

Cooper’s coverage emphasizes Hazen’s 
Civil War service and his postwar experiences. 
The well written text is only occasionally 
marred by literal repetitions of previous copy 
and a fondness for topical side trips. The au- 
thor drew largely from traditionally published 
sources and the internet. A careful perusal of 
his footnotes does reveal a number of manu- 
script sources used that are inexplicably miss- 
ing from his bibliography. 

For the most part Cooper is the detached 
observer, setting forth events with a straight- 
forward reportage that takes no sides. Given 
that several of Hazen’s military actions (Shiloh, 
Stone’s River, and Missionary Ridge) resulted 
in postwar inquiries regarding his conduct, I 
was disappointed that Cooper did not more 
clearly express his own conclusions. (Hazen 
was also present in a command capacity at 
Chickamauga, as well as during Sherman’s At- 
lanta, Savannah and Carolinas campaigns.) 

A distinct minus for me are the maps. 
Cooper opts to reproduce somewhat inferior 
copies of the hand-drawn ones that Hazen 
used in his 1885 autobiography, A Narrative 
of Military Service. Modern versions would 
have better served the author. Also missing are 
pictures, save for the book cover shot of Hazen 
himself. Hazen’s life was filled with a number 
of colorful personalities of the age, and there 
was also his remarkably observant and equally 
opinionated child-bride (who married Admi- 
ral Dewey after Hazen’s death); so the absence 
of visuals is unfortunate. 

The strongest portion of the book is the 
illumination it throws on Hazen’s postwar ca- 
reer: his reformist agenda for the U.S, Army 
stemming from his experience as an observer 
during the Franco-Prussian War, his farsighted 
efforts when in charge of the Signal Corps to- 
ward a national weather service, and his ac- 
tions as a whistle-blower exposing corruption 
during the Grant Administration. His service 
during the U.S. Army’s Indian wars casts sev- 
eral of the Civil War’s big heroes (Sherman and 
Sheridan, especially) in very unfavorable lights. 

While Cooper’s biography never quite 
turns a two-dimensional portrait into three, it 
is as full and honest a study of this deeply 
flawed man and legitimate Civil War hero as 
we're likely to see. Especially recommended to 
those interested in the wars of words and 
clashes of egos that followed the battles of 
1861-1865. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 
Washington, D.C. 


MANHUNT: The Twelve-Day 
Chase for Lincoln’s Killer 
By James L. Swanson (New York: William 
Morrow, 2006. Pp. 432, $26.95, 
ISBN 006-051849-9). 


Abraham Lincoln was shot on the night 
of April 14, 1865, while attending a perfor- 
mance of “Our American Cousin” at Ford's 
Theatre in Washington. On April 26, twelve 
days later, John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, and 
his accomplice, David Herold, were cornered 
at the farm of Richard Garrett near Bowling 
Green, Virginia. Booth was killed and Herold 
taken prisoner. 

The story of the manhunt that took place 
during those twelve days has been told often. 
At last count, 118 books have been written 
about the assassination and its chief partici- 
pants—including four by this reviewer, Of this 
number, Manhunt, by James Swanson, easily 
surpasses the majority in style and substance. 

Swanson has taken the basic story of the 
search for Lincoln’s killer and turned it into a 
breathtaking narrative that holds your inter- 
est from beginning to end, which is rather re- 
markable since we all know the eventual out- 
come. But most important, Swanson gets it 
right, not an easy task with a subject so com- 
plex and so layered with mythology as 
Lincoln’s murder. 

The route Booth took during his at- 
tempted escape was not happenstance, as 
many authors have claimed. Arrangements 
had been made by Booth to follow the Con- 
federate “mail line” with the help of Southern 
agents along the way. Swanson puts it this way: 
“The chain of events that led John Wilkes 
Booth to the threshold of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd 
in the predawn hours of April 15, 1865, began 
six months earlier in faraway Montreal, 
Canada.” Swanson knows that Booth’s visit to 
Canada in the fall of 1864 was no vacation, It 
was to secure the way and means for his even- 
tual escape with a captured Lincoln. The roles 
of Mary Surratt and Dr. Samuel Mudd, two of 
history’s tragic folk heroes, in aiding Booth 
become clear through Swanson’s careful han- 
dling of the evidence. The dialogue used by 
Swanson, more often than not, is drawn from 
primary sources. The emotion felt by the hunt- 
ers and the hunted as the chase races toward 
its inevitable end carries the reader along with 
the characters. 

Swanson has written what may be the 
most readable account of those dramatic 
twelve days while Booth was on the run. The 
film rights have already been purchased by 
Walden Media, and Harrison Ford has signed 
on to play Colonel Everton Conger, the officer 
in charge of the manhunt. Don’t wait for the 
movie, read the book. 


« 


—Edward Steers Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 
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SS 
“10 DAYS THAT UNEXPECTEDLY 
CHANGED AMERICA: ANTIETAM” 
A film by Michael Epstein, produced by 
@radical.media, 2006, to be shown on the 
History Channel, April 9-13, 2006. 


The premise behind this film is that the 
Battle of Antietam was one of a handful of 
events that “changed America.” Surely no Civil 
War scholar would argue with such a premise, 
and the film makes a good case that Antietam 
(more than, say, Gettysburg) was decisive po- 
litically, socially, and diplomatically in help- 
ing define what America would become after 
the war. (Other events in the series that pur- 
portedly “changed America” include Mc- 
Kinley’s assassination, the Scopes trial, and the 
emergence of Elvis Presley.) The principal in- 
terpretive arguments in the film are sound, if 
predictable: it asserts that the Battle of 
Antietam was not only the bloodiest day in 
American history, it also forestalled possible 
intervention by Britain and France, confirmed 
George McClellan’s hesitancy, and provided 
Abraham Lincoln with an opportunity to is- 
sue the preliminary Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. It is especially effective in providing a 
sense of the nature of warfare in 1862. But in 
the process, Michael Epstein, the director, ex- 
ercises an artistic license that may make some 
uncomfortable. 

The basic format of the film is one that 
will be familiar to those who have seen the 
award-winning Ken Burns series: The narra- 
tive is carried forward in part by an unseen 
narrator (Jeffrey Wright), but mainly by in- 
terviews with knowledgeable and thoughtful 
Civil War scholars. The “action” is depicted by 
using many black-and-white still photographs 
and occasional picturesque mood shots of the 
modern battlefield. If there is no Shelby Foote 
to steal the show as in the Ken Burns series, 
the scholars Epstein called upon are superb, 
including James I. “Bud” Robertson, Gary 
Gallagher, David Blight, and Allen Guelzo. The 
color images of the modern battlefield are like- 
wise effective—one shows the morning mist 
rising from the grass as Robertson talks about 
the early dawn at Sharpsburg. It is in the use 
of the black-and-white still shots that a prob- 
lem emerges. 

For the past twenty years or so, Civil War 
filmmakers have had to decide how to depict 
action scenes on the battlefield. Burns used 
only period photographs, occasionally shift- 
ing the focus within the image to suggest 
movement, and relying on sound effects to 
give the impression of action. Other filmmak- 
ers chose to include very dramatic, but his- 
torically questionable, color footage of mod- 
ern-day Civil War reenactors. Epstein splits the 
difference: he uses black-and-white still shots 
of modern reenactors, then alters the images 
so that they appear to be time-damaged, giv- 
ing the impression that they are historical. An 


announcement appears on screen at the out- 
set of the film stating that “All battle scene 
photographs were created specifically for this 
film.” This warning helps, but it is not quite 
enough, in part because of another visual tech- 
nique used in the film. In many of the images 
that are historical, the foreground images are 
separated from the background to create a 3- 
D effect. Combined with the use of modern 
photos posing as originals, this manipulation 
of original photographs is disturbing and 
muddies the line between history and its por- 
trayal. 

This is a dramatic and well paced film. The 
editing of the “talking heads” is especially ef- 
fective, as the principal commentators seem 
to react to one another in narrating the story 
of the battle. The American television audi- 
ence will definitely benefit from its insights. 
But perhaps it is time to consider some sort of 
protocol for the use of historical images in film 
just as there is an understood protocol for the 
use of quoted material in manuscripts. Read- 
ers of North & South may want to suggest pos- 
sible solutions to this dilemma. 

—Craig L. Symonds 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) 

(since it implies the Confederacy was not a na- 
tion), but “if it’s good enough for Lee, it’s good 
enough for me.” 

Please keep producing the thought-pro- 
voking articles that put North & South a cut 
above the competition. 

—John Braden, Fremont, Michigan 


DANIEL LADY FARM 
The historic sites of the Civil War are fi- 
nite. As the saying goes, “they ain’t makin’ any 
more.” Unfortunately, many currently are 
threatened by development or neglect. 

Until the Gettysburg Battlefield Preserva- 
tion Association (GBPA) purchased the Daniel 
Lady farm, located just outside the historic 
town, this jewel of Civil 
War heritage was threat- 
ened by both. 

While the GBPA has 
been successful in paying 
off the mortgage, the fight 
to preserve “the Lady” is 
not over. Restoration of 
the farm’s two-story house 
and adjacent barn contin- 
ues and there remains the 
need for additional finan- 
cial support and volunteer 
labor to complete the task. 

In response, the 88th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry—its military, ci- 
vilian, and medical mem- 
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bers—have formed a partnership with the 
GBPA to be the lead reenactor organization 
pitching in with the preservation. 

In January our members carefully peeled 
away 1940s-era plaster and lathe that covered 
the original nineteenth-century walls of a front 
room in the house. As the troops labored, our 
civilian ladies assisted GBPA president Kathi 
Schue in planning for the design and place- 
ment of period-appropriate lighting fixtures 
to be purchased through a donation from the 
88th PVI. 

To touch a piece of American history and 
personally pitch in to make sure “the Lady” 
remains for many generations to come is an 
unforgettable and gratifying experience that 
has added to our appreciation of reenacting. 
We invite fellow reenactors—armed with saws, 
hammers, rakes, brushes, or bare hands—to 
join us in preserving this irreplaceable piece 
of the Civil War legacy by helping bring the 
buildings and the farmland to what they were 
in 1863, and to assist in uncovering the com- 
plete legacy of the farm and its importance to 
the battle and its aftermath. 

To those too far from Gettysburg to pitch 
in personally, we ask for their financial sup- 
port for the farm, and we will do the work on 
their behalf. For more information, contact 
GBPA president Kathi Schue at 717-783-0411 
or by e-mail at Gettysburg@pahouse.net. To 
learn more about the 88th PVI, write Jay Purdy 
at ThePurd@comcast.net. 

Lastly, for organizations considering a 
commitment to a threatened site in their own 
vicinity, we encourage them to take the plunge 
Below: Ladies of the 88th PVI confer with GBPA presi- 
dent Kathi Schue (far right) about the final decor of a 
first-floor room in the historic fieldstone house on 
the Daniel Lady farm. Helping Kathi are, from left, 
Kathleen Coddington, Pauline Zamorski, and Julie 
Sedlock. 


Opposite: Private Bob Packard shows Lieutenant Neil 
Coddington his technique for getting large sheets of 
“modern” plaster and lathe to peel away from an origi- 
nal wall. 


and preserve not only the spirit, but the physi- 
cal substance, of the Civil War. 

When a reenactment ends, everyone goes 
home, but when you help rescue a place like 
the Daniel Lady farm what you accomplish 
will remain, a living place on the battlefield 
that will benefit many generations of Ameri- 
cans to come, and you will have become a bit 
of the continuing legacy of Gettysburg, the 
Civil War, and the history of our great nation. 

—Neil Coddington,Chairman, 
88th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 


ED. Kudos to the members of the 88th PVI 
for their efforts. To learn more about recent 
developments at the Lady farm, see “Preser- 
vation Alert: Gettysburg’s Last Great Frontier” 
by Troy Harman in NeéS, Vol. 8, No. 7. 


HOLZER ON LINCOLN 

As a European and aspiring Civil War 
scholar, I feel compelled to write a few re- 
marks concerning Harold Holzer’s article 
“Abraham Lincoln, American Hero” [Ne&S, 
Vol. 8, No.5]. The resulting, at certain points 
quite vicious, slugging match [in “Crossfire” | 
has been intriguing to follow, even though the 
tone of voice displayed by the different sides 
could be slightly less passionate and more 
academic and find itself strength from mu- 
tual respect and constructive argumentation. 

As I read Holzer’s article, I noticed the, 
to me, somewhat overt, strongly religious un- 
dertones and powerful pathos it contained. 
While I understand that certain groups ap- 
plied to Lincoln epithets such as Christ and 
Moses at his unfortunate death, it seems 
slightly off the mark to suggest, as Mr. Holzer 
does, that “well before April 14, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln had already, decisively 
earned the status of American hero.” The re- 
ligious language also seems a bit out of place 
given the facts that the state of Lincoln’s own 
faith has been debated and that his wife, it 
will be remembered, was very much interested 
in non-Christian rituals. 

From my personal reading, Lincoln at 
times became very unpopular among certain 


groups in the North. For Radical Republicans, 
for instance, Lincoln, it can be argued, wasn’t 
radical enough for much of the war. Some 
Democrats saw in him a warmonger. Without 
Atlanta and without soldiers’ votes, he prob- 
ably would not have been re-elected. As Dr. 
James McPherson, among others, has written, 
the Northern morale can be said to have hit 
the rocky bottom during the summer preced- 
ing the presidential election. Faith in Lincoln 
was, at certain times, rather low, his true ad- 
mirers few in number. These issues should not, 
despite Lincoln’s greatness as a man and presi- 
dent, be completely wiped out from the Lin- 
coln historiography, nor dismissed as argu- 
ments supposedly belonging to the “Lost 
Cause mythology.” While it is unjustified to 
compare Lincoln with Hitler or Stalin, it seems 
equally wrong to give passion too much space 
when making a scholarly argument. 
—Pasi J. Kallio 
Ph.D. candidate, University of Jyvaskyla 
Jyviiskyla, Finland 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) 


efforts, such as these lyrics by Will S. Hays, who 
manages to kill off the young lad. 


THE DRUMMER BOY OF SHILOH 


On Shiloh's dark and bloody ground 
The dead and wounded lay, 

Amongst them was a drummer boy 

Who beat the drums that day. 

A wounded soldier held him up 

His drum was by his side; 

He clasped his hands, then raised his eyes 
And prayed before he died. 


“Look down upon the battlefield, 
Oh Thou, Our Heavenly Friend, 
Have mercy on our sinful souls.” 
The soldiers cried, “Amen.” 

There gathered ‘round a little group, 
Each brave man knelt and cried 
They listened to the drummer boy, 
Who prayed before he died 


“Oh, Mother,” said the dying boy, 
“Look down from heaven on me. 
Receive me to thy fond embrace, 

Oh, take me home to thee. 

I’ve loved my country as my God. 

To serve them both I’ve tried” 

He smiled, shook hands —death seized 
the boy, 

Who prayed before he died 


Each soldier wept then like a child. 
Stout hearts were they and brave. 

They wrapped him in his country’s flag 
And laid him in the grave. 

They placed by him the Bible, 

A rededicated guide 


To those that mourn the drummer boy 
Who prayed before he died 


Ye angels ‘round the throne of grace, 
Look down upon the braves, 

Who fought and died on Shiloh’s plain, 
Now slumbering in their graves. 

How many homes made desolate, 

How many hearts have sighed. 

How many like that drummer boy, 
Who prayed before he died. 
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Sheet music cover, published in 1863, 


A Kentuckian, Will S. Hays (1837-1907) 
wrote hundreds of songs in several contem- 
porary genres, from minstrel tunes to senti- 
mental ballads and religious songs. Although 
a staunch Unionist, Hays—his full name was 
William Shakespeare Hays—has sometimes 
been credited with writing “Dixie” by diehards 
unwilling to accept the fact that the South’s 
signature song was penned by Daniel Emmett, 
a Yankee. Quite popular in his time—he even 
had a riverboat named after him—Hays is vir- 
tually forgotten today, though a few of his 
songs, such as his 1875 tune “Jimmie Brown, 
the Paperboy,” survive in the Bluegrass and 
Country tradition. 

—Contributed by Chuck Lyons 


WAR AND THE 
MUSES 


Winslow Homer Paints the War 

Although ultimately famous for his many 
seascapes and depictions of rural life, Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910), one of America’s great- 
est artists, produced an extraordinary num- 
ber of works on the Civil War, most of which 
were based on first-hand observation of life 
in the camps and on the front lines. 

A native of Massachusetts, Homer as a 
young man worked as an apprentice lithogra- 
pher, learning to etch plates for advertise- 
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ments, sheet music, and other ephemera, 
during which time he developed an interest 
in illustration. In 1857 the twenty-one-year- 
old decided to become a commercial illus- 
trator and was soon churning out drawings 
that were turned into woodcuts for various 
newspapers and magazines. Relocating to 
New York in 1859, he continued this work 
while developing an interest in becoming a 
painter, even attending classes at the National 
Academy of Design. In the autumn of 1861 
Harper’s Weekly—still in existence today as 
Harper’s—hired him to cover the Civil War 
as its “Special Artist.” Homer decided to im- 
pose on his friend—and distant kinsman— 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis Channing 
Barlow, second-in-command of the 61st New 
York, for an entree to the army. So, early in 
1862, Homer and Richard Barlow, Colonel 
Barlow’s brother, headed for the vast en- 
campments outside Washington, where the 
Army of the Potomac was preparing for what 
would become George B. McClellan’s Pen- 
insula Campaign. 

Apparently not quite knowing what to 
do with the two civilians, Barlow, who shortly 
assumed command of the 61st, decided to 
give them a bottom-up introduction to army 
life, and promptly put the two men to work 
as what in a later age would be called “Kitchen 
Police” —peeling potatoes, scouring pots, and 
so forth. 

Homer spent a great deal of time with 
Barlow’s regiment—in camp, in training, on 
the march, and in the field—becoming ac- 
quainted with the details of soldiers’ lives. He 
produced numerous drawings that later ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly, such as the nos- 
talgic Christmas Boxes in Camp and The Army 
of the Potomac—A Sharp-Shooter on Picket 
Duty, which were later mass produced for sale 
to a public hungry for information about 
their men in uniform. Surprisingly, at the 
time, Homer had to put up with criticism by 
some ultra-patriots who claimed that he was 
“revealing information to the enemy,’ though 
there’s not much material intelligence to be 
garnered from these works. 

Homer visited the troops a number of 
times during the war, often popping in on 
Barlow, who by the spring of 1864 was com- 
manding a division in the II Corps, fighting 
at the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold Har- 
bor, and during the protracted siege of Pe- 
tersburg. Sketches made during this visit re- 
sulted in some of Homer's most interesting 
paintings: Skirmish in the Wilderness, depict- 
ing a small-scale action on densely wooded 
ground; Prisoners from the Front, in which 
Barlow is questioning some Confederates; 
and Defiance: Inviting a Shot before Peters- 
burg, which shows a Confederate soldier 
playing one of the more dangerous “games” 
in which the troops of both sides indulged 
in order to relieve the monotony of trench 
warfare. 


During the war, almost all of Homer's 
work was in the form of sketches and draw- 
ings that appeared in Harper’s Weekly. After 
the war, sometimes long after, Homer turned 
many of his sketches into paintings, produc- 
ing quite a number of the notable works about 
soldiers and soldiering, such as Home, Sweet 
Home, depicting the humble dwellings of some 
troops in an army camp; Camp of the 61st New 
York; Wounded Soldier Being Given a Drink 
from a Canteen; Camp Fire; Rainy Day in 
Camp; and Two Scouts. He even took a look at 
post-war life in The Veteran in a New Field, 
painted long after the war, which shows a dis- 
charged soldier reaping wheat. 

Homer clearly saw little glory in war. Of 
his A Sharp-Shooter on Picket Duty, which he 
turned into his first major oil, he once wrote 
that sharpshooting was “as near murder as 
anything I could think of in connection with 
the army.” Although some of his drawings for 
Harper’s Weekly depict heroic moments, such 
as The War for the Union 1862—A Cavalry 
Charge, unlike other war artists, Homer pro- 
duced no great battle pieces in which heroic 
figures engage in manly combat. His drawings 
and paintings of military scenes are primarily 
about the realities of military life. The troops 
are seen in crude camps or muddy fields, en- 
gaged in mundane tasks. Although his Zouave 
accurately depicts one of Duryee’s Zouaves 
(the 5th New York), for the most part men in 
Homer's works are not usually properly uni- 
formed; they’re often shown with patched or 
soiled uniforms or in non-regulation getups. 
This stands in marked contrast to the heroic 
tradition that characterized the work of art- 


Right: A grieving woman holds a letter in Homer's 
“News from the War,’ a drawing that appeared in 
Harper's Weekly, June 14, 1862. 

Below: “Holiday in Camp—Soldiers Playing Foot- 
ball” by Homer appeared in Harper’, July 15, 1865. 
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ists such as Jacques Louis David, who painted 
scenes about the Napoleonic wars, or even 
more modern painters, whose work often 
seems to suggest that both armies had access 
to dry cleaning services. 

Note: Where to Find Homer’s Works. Homer 
produced an enormous number of works in 
his lifetime, but they are widely scattered, es- 
pecially those pertaining to the Civil War. 
Among his more famous military works, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has 
Prisoners from the Front and The Veteran in a 
New Field; the Detroit Institute of the Arts has 
Defiance: Inviting a Shot Before Petersburg; and 
the National Gallery of Art has Two Scouts, 
Zouave, and Home, Sweet Home. 
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